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N. W. Ayer & Son 


This Breakfast Business... 


THERE is in America a growing, dangerous radical ele- 
ment. It is the army of Disgruntled Breakfasters—men, 
women and commuters, silently suffering the tyranny of the 
inevitable boiled egg, scorched toast and anemic coffee. 

To this element, Manning, Bowman & Co., of Meriden, 
Conn., offer relief in a line of neat and efficient table elec- 
trics that make the old-fashioned coffee-pot, the wobbly tin 
toaster, the unattractive ever-present gas plate as primi- 
tive as a roasting spit. With the help of electricity, better 
breakfasts, gayer breakfasts, surprising breakfasts are 
within every man’s province. And better business... 
better husbands (so speaks the advertising) — are an 
important by-product. 

Manning-Bowman advertising uses a judicial mixture of 
humor, shrewd psychology and ‘stern. selling to pique the 
potent spark of reader interest and to graphically portray 
the place of this new electrical utility in the American home. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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To Get the Farmer's Car 


To Your Dealet’s Door— 
That’s Your Job—and Ours, too! 


OUR sales problem may be 

national—but your dealer’s 
is always local. The 15 papers 
of the Standard Unit help you 
solve both. 


The Standard Unit takes 
your message into the homes of 
two million buying farm fami- 
lies—more than you can reach 
through any other medium. 
And in each Standard Farm 
Paper you are vouched for by 
all of the strength of that pub- 
lication’s practical worth and 
intimate local contact with the 
farmers it serves. Here is the 
way to move your product from 
the dealer’s shelves at low cost. 


And Standard Farm Paper 
Service is as flexible as your 
sales problem. Its circulation 
is concentrated in the thirty 
states that have 88.7 per cent 
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Your sales problem is na. 

tional—that of your dealer is 

local — THESE PAPERS 
MEET BOTH 


Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The American Agriculturist 
The Breeder’s Gazette 

The Progressive Farmer 
The Prairie Farmer 

The Pacific Rural Press 
Ohio Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 




















of all farm purchasing power— 
and you can buy it as a whole 
or by States—as you need it. 


Ae 


FARM 
PAPER 


UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill. 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave, 


New York 
Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mer, 
250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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How Walworth Trains Its 


Salesmen 


Paints No Rosy Picture in Advance, So None But Those in Deadly 
Earnest Ever Get Started—Outline of Training, Which Covers 
Twenty-one Weeks and Ends with Thorough Examination 


By W. C. Mattox 


Of the Walworth Company, Boston 


 ipetmeenty! 200 young men, be- 
LN tween twenty and twenty-six 
years old, applied to the Wal- 
worth offices in Boston last fall 
for a chance to learn to become 
salesmen by taking a course of 
preparation and instruction. Seven- 
teen were selected. Those seven- 
teen have completed their training 
and are out in the field as mis- 
sionary men. Some of them soon 
will have earned their spurs suffi- 
ciently to be assigned to regular 
territories, while others will be 
kept on the missionary job for a 
year or two. But meanwhile they 
will be getting the final touch of 
training which is designed to fit 
them for a life work. 

There are all sorts of theories 
about how to select candidates for 
the selling job. In actual practice, 
all the theories simmer down to 
the employment of common sense 
in picking out men. possessed of 
personality, energy and resource- 
fulness and an inborn desire to 
sell. The latter is the most im- 
portant, as the Walworth Com- 
pany sees it, because a youngster 
who is not possessed of an itch to 
get into selling seldom sticks out 
the course of preparation which 
the company requires. 

The first question asked of a 
candidate is: “What makes you 
think you want to be a salesman?” 

Answers to that question are 
varied and interesting, and, at 
times enlightening. It is only 


occasionally that an applicant has 
given much thought to the reasons 
which actuate him in asking for a 
chance at selling. One chap, who 
was primed for such a question, 
replied : 

“Selling appeals to me because it 
is the phase of business that inter- 
ests me most. I like to mingle 
with other men. I want to match 
my wits against others. Ever since 
I was a little shaver I have en- 
joyed swapping. I get a big kick 
out of it somehow—and I’ve made 
up my mind that selling is to be 
my life work.” 

The next question usually gives 
a candidate pause for thought. 

“Is this desire of yours to sell 
strong enough to lead you to 
stick out a six months’ course of 
training in the factory? Are you 
willing to take a job splitting pig 
iron, shoveling sand in the foun- 
dry, pouring hot metal, shoving 
wheelbarrow loads of castings, 
running grinders and lathes, drop- 
ping forge hammers and spending 
a few weeks at packing fittings 
and valves for shipment? Are 
you ready to sweat a few months 
among a lot of foreigners in order 
to get a chance at the selling game, 
with the understanding that if you 
don’t make the grade you’re going 
to be dropped without any further 
argument? Are you prepared to 
go wherever the company wishes 
to send you—out in the oil fields, 
perhaps, visiting the derricks and 
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talking to engineers and P.A.’s— 
out where you have to wade 
around in hip boots and where the 
hotels are not any too good? Do 
you want to sell so bad that nights 
of loneliness and disappointment 
will not cramp your style so much 
that you'll be looking for a soft 
job in the office? In other words, 
have you the guts to stick out a 
selling job?” 

Some of the milk-fed boys lose 
their selling enthusiasm when 
those questions are fired at them. 
Sometimes they admit point-blank 
that their ambition is not quite 
strong enough to. carry them 
through such a program. It isn’t 
a pretty picture for a youngster 
who has just left college and has 
been figuring on how his diploma 
will look when framed as a private 
office decoration. If they waver at 
this point in the interview they are 
through. If not, the training 
course is explained in a little more 
detail : 

“You will be sent out to our 
Western works for a period of 
twenty-one weeks, during which 
you will be required to perform 
practically every operation in the 
manufacture of fittings and valves. 
The factory begins work at 7 in 
the morning, and you will be ex- 
pected on deck when the whistle 
blows. You will spend a week, or 
possibly two weeks, in each depart- 
ment, and while there will report 
to the department foreman. He is 
instructed to answer your ques- 
tions and give you as much time 
as he can spare to help you learn 
all you can about the product. In 
each department there are certain 
definite things you must learn and 
most of these you will have to dig 
out for yourself. 

“At the end of each week, a re- 
port will be required, covering the 
work done the preceding week. 
These reports are to be complete 
in every detail and correct in text. 
They will mean night work. They 
will be gone over carefully by 
your instructor, and if you have 
not covered your subject satisfac- 
tority, you are sent back for an- 
other week in the same depart- 
ment. In short, you stay there 
until you are thoroughly familiar 
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with every process and the reason 
why things are done as they are. 
There are several thousand things 
to learn and you won't become a 
after you have 


salesman _ until 
learned them all. 

_By this time the candidate jg 
either interested or has become 
disheartened. A few will interrupt 
to inquire as to the salary. 

“Just enough to get by on,” js 
the answer. “While you are tak- 
ing the training course, you are 
not producing enough to make 
your presence in the factory worth 
while. You will earn enough to 
pay your room and board, hut not 
enough to save anything. But you 
will be learning the fundamentals 
of this business and getting what 
amounts to a_ college education 
specifically pointed toward selling 
Walworth products.” 


THE LIFE OF A MISSIONARY MAN 


Many of the applicants balk 
here. Others inquire as to the 
future. They are told that as 
“missionary men” they may be sent 
to any section of the United States 
or Canada where their services 
may be most needed. They go 
out, not to sell, but to introduce 
Walworth products to ultimate 
purchasers. They will report to 
the branch or division sales man- 
agers to whose territories they are 
assigned ; or they may be placed in 
the territory of a Walworth job- 
ber, to work under his direction, 
but on the pay-roll of the genera! 
office. Weekly reports will show 
their progress. 

“There will be days of utter 
discouragement,” the applicant is 
told, “when everything seems to 
go wrong. You will meet with 
rebuffs and occasional insults. You 
will dig up good prospects and 
perhaps even succeed in ‘selling’ 
them on the Walworth line, only 
to see the account turned over to 
a regular salesman. Your job is 
to place a sample order, to have 
our material given a fair trial, to 
convince customers of Walworth’s 
fundamental soundness as a_busi- 
ness institution—then go elsewhere 
and do likewise. And the only 
comfort, you. will have is the 
knowledge that your work is be- 
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DVERTISERS who contracted 
in 1925 for space in The New Yorker 
this year bought on a circulation 
guaranty of 12,000—and have en- 
joyed more than three times what 


they paid for. 


Advertisers who contracted for space 
this spring on a circulation guaranty 
of 20,000 have enjoyed a circulation 
twice what they paid for. 


Advertisers who buy now at the 
present guaranty of 35,000 are en- 
joying a circulation already greatly 
in excess of what they pay for. And 
the circulation (dog days notwith- 
standing) is mounting steadily. 


Nearly all of it in New York; all 
of it of unexceptionable quality. 


‘The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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ing carefully watched and that, if 
you make good, better things 
await you.” 

Of the seventeen men selected, 
there were seven college men. The 
others were mostly boys who had 
completed their high school educa- 
tion, some of them being taken 
from the offices and factories of 
the company. It is interesting to 
compare the progress of the col- 
lege men against those who had 
not been to college. The collegians 
had a slight edge on the others in 
their ability to grasp essentials 
quickly and to put their reports 
into better form. But the non- 
college boys were, for the most 
part, the better workers. They 
seemed to realize that they were 
getting a rare opportunity and the 
competition with the college men 
acted as a spur. They were slower 
to gain confidence in themselves, 
but as the course progressed it 
was apparent that the boys taken 
from shop bench and office desk 
were getting fully as much out of 
the training as the fellows with 
better education. Proof of this 
was Offered when the final exami- 
nation papers were marked. 

he main examination came at 
the end of twenty-one weeks of 
preparation at the Kewanee 
Works. A brief explanation of 
this test may be necessary. When 
the men started the course, they 
followed a progress plan, that had 
been worked out carefully in ad- 
vance. This program was designed 
to enable the student to get all the 
information necessary; to perform 
the operations which would enable 
him to grasp most quickly the 
“how” and the “why” of the 
manufacturing routine. It was 
believed that nobody could do this 
work, and do it intelligently, with- 
out knowing the fundamentals 
pretty thoroughly. And the forth- 
coming examination was based on 
fundamentals. 

Each man was required to spend 
a period in the chemical labora- 
tory. There he learned the chemi- 
cals of the raw materials. He 
actually tested the copper, iron, 
steel and other metals used in 
manufacture. “He learned ahout 
tensile strengths, expansions, re- 
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siliency; soaked up _ information 
about the causes and effects of cor. 
rosion and when he left the 
laboratory there was little excuse 
for his not knowing just why cer- 
tain metals were used for certain 
commodities. Next he went into 
the shops, to work on those metals 
in actual manufacturing opera. 
tions. His foreman stood ready to 
direct and explain; to answer 
questions and even to listen to 
suggestions, for some of the stu- 
dents were observers as well as 
learners. Before the course was 
completed, the student worked 
with a gang of steamfitters, ac- 
tually handling the materials he 
had learned to make. 

At last came the final exami- 
nation. It consisted of 625 writ- 
ten questions, covering every phase 
of the work that had been done 
in a period of twenty-one weeks, 
Three full days and two evenings 
were required for some of the 
students to write down the an- 
swers to these questions. 

Such an examination would bea 
farce if pains had not been taken 
to insure that the student had a 
reasonable chance to absorb the 
knowledge that was required of 
him. The fact that the course 
was complete and that the students 
had been able to soak up the in- 
formation required was amply 
proved by the results of this stiff 
test. The actual marks would 
seem to be impossible to one who 
does not know the extreme care 
taken in the preparation of the 
men. Of the first six who went 
through the Kewanee course, the 
lowest mark was 98.14 per cent. 
The highest was 99.40. 


NO GRADINGS BELOW 97 


The man who made 99.40 was a 
Harvard graduate. Next to him 
was another college man, who had 
not, however, completed his Har- 
vard course. The third was a 
youngster who had never been to 
college, but had spent three years 
in one of the Walworth branches 
as a clerk. A non-college man 
was fourth, a college man fifth, 
and a non-college man_ sixth. 
There was not enough difference 

(Continued on page 185) 
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“Beans” Bradford 
and 
“Frog” Fenton 


make a mean pair 


on a springboard 


Jack-knives, back flips, 
swans—all “just diving” to 
these water babies. And 
swim! They can cut circles 
round a porpoise—slap out 
the meanest crawl or trudgen 
you ever laid eyes on. 

And water sports are only a part of it. They play golf, hockey, 
basketball—every sort of athletics. Go in to win. Hold their 
own against the best. They buy a raft of stuff and know their 
apples in buying! 

“Beans” and “Frog” need and buy everything that you do—from 
motor-cars to razor blades. Their shoes.and suits are your size. 
They wear men size togs in everything they do. 

These diving champs are typical of 500,000 readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Average 16 years, 5 feet 4 inches tall and 115 
pounds in weight. They’re your equal in everything but years. 
Their buying and spending capacity is man-sized, as is their 
influence on what to buy. 

Whatever you manufacture or sell to men, you can sell to this 
willing market of 500,000 near-men. Make friends with them. 
Put your product before them in the advertising columns of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. Copy received by September 10th will 
appear in November. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Is your 
market 
determined 


—by population? 
—by income? 
— by geographic location? 


HE new edition of “Population and Its Dis- 
tribution” contains two complete sets of maps 
—almost 400 large pages of accurate facts about 
population—incomes—sales areas—never before 
published in book form. In its pages you will find— 


1925 Population Figures 


Latest mid-census figures show surprising changes 
in population since 1920. For example: 

Do you know that the population of the United 
States has shown an increase since 1920 equal to 
the 1920 population of the states of Indiana and 
Illinois combined? That four states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and California have added 
over a half million each? That the borough of 
Manhattan in New York City has decreased by 
300,000—while Detroit shows a gain of 250,000? 


679 Retail Shopping Areas 


How far can population alone serve as an index 
of market possibilities? Two cities in Maine, 
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Bangor and Lewiston, are of nearly equal popula- 
tion. Actually, however, Bangor’s trading popu- 
lation is almost twice as great as that of Lewiston. 


In “Population and Its Distribution” are given 
complete retail shopping areas for the entire coun- 
try with maps and figures for each. These areas 
are determined by commercial rather than political 
boundaries. 


Income Tax Returns by Counties 


How much money can people spend? Which 
counties in each state offer the richest sales possi- 
bilities? 1 

In Illinois the distribution of population by 
counties roughly parallels income tax returns. In 
Alabama, however, over 82% of the total number 
of returns came from 20% of the counties. 


“Population and Its Distribution” gives the 
number of personal income tax returns for every 
county in the United States—arranged for ready 
comparison with population figures for the same 
county. ‘ ‘ m 
In addition “Population and Its Distribution” 
gives the number of wholesale and retail dealers 
for eighteen different trades by states and cities 
of 25,000 and over—the number of grocery and 
drug chain stores in large cities and many other 
statistics of value in planning sales operations. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of “ Popu- 
lation and Its Distribution” upon receipt of seven 
dollars and a half ($7.50). If you wish to return 
the book within five days we shall refund your 
money. Just fill out the coupon below. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Dept X 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City 
I enclose $7.50 for “Population and Its Distribution.” 


Name._ 





Address. 














To Lend or Not to Lend? 


Why the Advertising Agent Should Prepare a Statement on Merchap. 
dising Plans Which a Client Can Submit to His Banker 
When Money for Sales Expansion Is Sought 


By Wm. T. Mullally 


Financial 


Chairman, 
Agencies. 


HE curtain rising upon the 

first act of this business drama 
discloses a directors’ meeting in 
progress in any one of our chief 
banking institutions. Around the 
table are. men seasoned by many 
years of financial experience. They 
are serious, deliberative, keen of 
judgment, conscientious in decis- 
ion. To this difficult task of. wise 
money-lending they are accus- 
tomed to bring all their powers of 
discrimination and analysis. They 
are mindful of the past, and hope- 
ful as well as cautious concerning 
the future. 

Before them for consideration is 
the request of Mr. Jones, the well- 
known manufacturer of X prod- 
ucts, for a loan of $750,000. Quite 
a sum of money, surely—and the 
expression on the directors’ faces 
is a bit enigmatical. The president 
of the bank, well aware that the 
atmosphere is fairly electrical with 
unspoken questions, hastens to ex- 
plain. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars of the sum is for plant im- 
provement. An addition is impera- 
tive, and the increased facilities for 
production are certainly justifiable. 
Heads nod in assent; brick and 
mortar and machinery are tangible 
assets. There is a pleasant security 
in the thought of Mr. Jones’ al- 
ready large factory growing 
larger; in the greater volume of 
X products which will shortly find 
their way to the national market. 
And over against the request for 
$250,000 for plant expansion is 
written by unanimous vote the 
powerful word, “Granted.” 

So on to the next request,— 
$500,000 for advertising and sales 
promotion. There is an ominous 
silence. Here is no definite picture 
in wood and stone and steel, but a 
hazy, indefinite, little understood 
proposition which quite overtaxes 
the imagination of the entire board. 


Practices Committee, 
President, Wm. T. Mullally, Inc. 
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that someone should ask questions, 
should find out a few solid facts 
about this “sales promotion idea” 
that will justify a loan of $500,000, 
Can the president explain a little 
more fully? He can, and does: 
but he is conscious all the time 
of a sense of futility. He finds 
himself 


ideas which had seemed reason- 
able when he talked with Jones. 
The unfavorable expression on 
the faces of the board members 
strengthens the bank president's 
growing doubt as to the advisabil- 
ity of so large a loan for purposes 
not clearly understood, and after 
discussion the loan is refused. 


WHY THE LOAN IS REFUSED 


In defending this decision the 
president says: “Gentlemen, I am 
convinced that the sales cost to- 
day is our greatest economic evil, 
and we are therefore not justified 
in encouraging this extravagance 
on the part of a manufacturer even 
as substantial and successful as 
we know Mr. Jones to be. You 
recall what happened to Brown 
last year—a sound business ruined 
by inflated advertising. We have 
the utmost confidence in Mr. 
Jones, and we must assure him 
that in curtailing his loan to 
$250,000 we are acting solely in 
his best interests.” The curtain 
descends on Act One. 

The scene of Act Two takes 
place at the Jones factory. Jones 
himself, the advertising manager, 
and the heads of departments are 
in executive session. The coming 
year’s budget and the expansion 
program are under discussion. Mr. 
Jones is mindful of the danger of 
antagonizing the banker; future 
accommodations might be cur- 
tailed or refused. Expediency sug- 
gests therefore that he announce 
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with the 
the matter 


his hearty agreement 
_bankers’ decision on 
of the loan. 

“I am thoroughly convinced,” 
says the manufacturer, “that we 
rather over-reached ourselves in 
next year’s budget; the sum we 
appropriated for advertising is 
really excessive. It is my opinion 
that we should cut down this 
amount.” 

Mr. Jones requests his adver- 
tising manager to remain for a 
conference, as the curtain falls. 

The last act shows us the ad- 
vertising manager of Jones prod- 
ucts in a private session with the 
agency representative. “We have 
decided,” he is saying, “to cut our 
advertising appropriation consider- 
ably. There is a possibility that we 
may change our agency, but you 
may prepare us an outline for a 
$50,000 campaign.” And then the 
usual string of alibis. “You know 
last year’s stuff did not pull very 
well—the copy was poor, and the 
mediums not wisely chosen. Your 
sales plan we have found not 
as well worked out as we at 
first thought,” and more of the 
same. 

Thus ends a business drama 
that is being constantly enacted all 
over the country. And yet it does 
not end here, for its effects reach 
out in an ever-widening circle. A 
great bank, that most necessary 
and powerful institution for the ad- 
vancement of trade, has received 
an unfortunate and distorted con- 
ception of the real possibilities of 
sales promotion; a worthy manu- 
facturer has had.his faith in the 
increased sales of his product 
sadly shaken, and something of 
his vision of progress destroyed ; 
a capable advertising agency has 
received a serious set-back in the 
cancellation of a campaign which 
entailed hard work and long hours 
in its preparation. 

And there is yet a further 
epilogue to this drama. Thanks 
to the building loan, the Jones fac- 
tory boasts a fine new addition 
and greatly increased production 
facilities. its products, ready for 
shipping, crowd the shelves and 
keep on piling up. But unfortu- 
nately the goods do not move as 
they ought. The curtailed promo- 
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tion and advertising program has 
slowed down distribution  yntij 
Manufacturer Jones faces that 
inevitable business catastrophe 
over-production. Multiply his case 
by that of thousands of manufac. 
turers who find themselves in like 
difficulty and it is easy to account 
fora widespread condition of over. 
production which seriously handi- 
caps the nation’s business. 

Granted that this disastrous state 
of affairs is due to the failure of 
promotion plans, where may we 
rightfully place the blame? (hp 
the unfairness of the banker? Not 
at all. We cannot expect the 
banker to make a detailed tech- 
nical study of advertising. He js 
dealing in a different commodity, 
using a different vocabulary, an- 
ticipating results which he can 
measure by his own _ financial 
standards. As a basis for the 
building loan he had in front of 
him _the architect’s blue print, 
definite, accurate in detail, repre- 
senting tangible assets in iron, 
wood and stone. The banker and 
the builder understand each other. 

So, too, can the banker and the 
advertiser, when the latter learns 
to present his advertising and sales 
plan in a form as definite, accu- 
rate, and easily understood as a 
blue print. For the preparation 
of such plans the advertiser must 
look to an advertising agency; an 
agency which has the ability not 
only to prepare sound advertising 
plans, but to present them clearly 
and with conviction; for many a 
potentially successful advertising 
plan has failed to win the bank- 
ers approval through faulty 
presentation. 

The right presentation will prove 
to the banker that advertising is 
an investment in business  insur- 
ance, and that the establishment of 
an advertiser’s good name and 
good-will is as sound business ex- 
pansion as the building of an addi- 
tion to his factory; it will prove 
to him that advertising is not an 
isolated function of a business but 
one of the great factors of trade 
which by increasing sales decreases 
the selling cost, and thus gives 
valuable aid to the process of dis- 
tribution, the vital merchandising 
problem of this century. 
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Sc 
Hore Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 


68,000 New Readers! 


1 AVERAGE daily and Sunday net paid 

circulation of The Milwaukee Journal for 
the first seven months of 1926 was 146,702 
copies—an increase 





corresponc 


prospective customers in this rich market at a 
lower advertising cost per sale than any other 
publication or combinations of publications. 





THE MILWAUKEE J AL ae 


Cie st BY MERIT 








Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
SS 
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Special Equipment Enables Chicago’s Great Afternoon 
Paper to Publish This Important News Beat Every Day 


For years The Chicago Daily News has been the HOME 
PAPER of Chicago. Now it delivers a complete and accurate 
record of the day’s business to BUSINESS MEN at the hour 
when it is IMPORTANT news. It is a complete record, such 
as no other afternoon paper in Chicago provides for its readers 


It contains the only New York stock table showing the 
volume of sales in each issue; and the only complete closing 
New York bond and curb table. This is a task which, in point 
of completeness, up to a few years ago was left to the morning 
papers exclusively. 


Now the business man and investor not only can keep abreast 
of current occurrences of the day’s markets as published in 
The Chicago Daily News within a little over an hour of the 
close of the markets in which he is interested, but in the leisure 
of the evening, when he may take time to consider the invest- 
ment of additional funds, he has before him in The Chicago 
~— News the complete record of all the day’s events in the 
markets, 


FIRST IN CHICAGO means not only the preferred news- 
paper in 400,000 prosperous Chicago homes, but also FIRST 
with the IMPORTANT news of the day—the one Chicago 
paper that is read thoroughly by the WHOLE FAMILY. 


IDAILY NEWS 


AN FRANCISC . * 
Cee GChirstin 


National Bank Bldg. 


cmpeace Chicago 





N. Michigan Ave, 
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Cotton , too 


Se 


-looks best > 


cause 
Orrictat Government report shows Oklahoma to be JJ «ov: 
second among the ten big cotton states in acreage and oy 
first in condition of crop! bum 
Oklahoma’s wheat hpoomeanes climbed to a new peak yee 
both in volume and in value this year. No other state giver 
made as enviable a record! Now the indications are noun 
that Oklahoma farmers will make an equally good ali 
record with their cotton crop. Of the ten big cotton 


bers, 
states, Oklahoma’s crop is in the best condition, pro- te 


const 

















duction being set at 1,723,000 bales. Make a mental "ae 
note of the unusual p rity that now Pe scoy in erget 
Oklahoma! Give yenir daatieeties and the raed 
sales backing that can be obtained only through adver- the 
tising in Oklahoma’s one farm paper, the Oklahoma hie 
Farmer-Stockman. t teen 
The following cotton figures are from the latest Government report : ket 
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Selling a New Product in an Over- 
crowded Field 


Advertising of McKay Tire Chains and Bumpers Suggests New Uses for 
Motor Cars and Sells Accessories by Helping Dealers Sell More Cars 


An Interview by Roland Cole with 


Frank L. Campbell 


General Sales Manager, United States Chain & Forging Co. 


N a field where competition is 

as vexatious as it is anywhere, 
that of auto accessories, the 
United States Chain & Forging 
Company succeeded in putting out 
a tire chain and bumper, both of 
thm with distinctive features. 
This was not an easy task, It then 
advertised them in a way that has 
caused them to stand apart and 
above the ordi- 


commonplace implies no disparage- 
ment of these articles. It is, rather, 
an attempt at classification. So 
many accessories are mechanical 
or semi-mechanical, like starting 
and lighting systems, but a tire 
chain or bumper is _ scarcely 
mechanical at all. 

When a manufacturer decides to 
put a non-mechanical accessory on 
the market, he is 





nary run of other 
tire chains and 


bumpers; mer- | 4 new article 


apt to be encour- 


Can we make a go of it with | aged to do so, at 
in a field that | first, because it 


chandised them in | seems to be pre-empted? This | appears to be a 
ways that have | is an old question, but one that | simple article 


given them pro- 


is constantly cropping up. There | to manufacture. 


nounced individ- | are only so many things to be | There’s an estab- 
uality with job- | manufactured—a large number, | lished demand for 


bers, dealers and | granted, but not so large, after | it. Seemingly, it 


consumers, and | all, 
by means of en- 


ergetic sales ef- | are striving to 


when compared with the | js bulk merchan- 
number of manufacturers who | dise which mere- 


increase their | ly has to be 


fort along with | Production and thus keep fac- | dumped into the 
the advertising | tories busy and workmen em- | channels of dis- 
has established | Ployed. Anybody who has an | tribution in order 
them on the mar- | affirmative answer to the ques- | to be carried, 
ket in a much | tion and will tell how he did it, willy-nilly, to the 
shorter space of | 18 sure of an audience. consumer. 





time than would 





On the other 





have been pos- 
sible without the features and helps 
mentioned, 

Let us take two very common- 
place accessories—chains for tires 
and bumpers for the front and 
rear ends of cars. Tire chains 
are an accessory of an accessory. 
The tire chain market is built on 
the tire market, and the tire 
market is built on the car market. 
There are changes in car design 
to look out for as well as changes 
in tire design. Changes in tire 
design may also affect bumpers, 
particularly the rear bumper on 
cars where spares are carried in 
the rear. 

Calling tire chains and bumpers 


hand, if the manu- 
facturer is foresighted, he will see 
clearly the difficulty of individual- 
izing such merchandise, of making 
his brand distinguishable from the 
rest because of better quality, bet- 
ter looks or better all-round ser- 
vice. Above all, he will recognize 
the increased cost of making and 
selling a quality article against 
cheap competition. 

When a company as large and 
as long established in the industrial 
field as the United States Chain 
& Forging Company decided to 
enter the tire chain field, it did 
not make the step without careful 
consideration. The first thing it 
attempted to do was to give its 
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tire chain market individuality so 
that it could be distinguished from 
other chains at a glance. That 
wasn’t so easy. At that time 
there was only one advertised 
chain on the market. With the 
expiration of the Weed patent in 
August, 1921, other chains came 
into the market, all resembling the 
a in at least some particu- 
ar. 

“To get just as far away from 
every other chain as 
possible,” said Frank 
L. Campbell, general 
sales manager of the 
United States Chain & 
Forging Company, 
“we produced a blac« 
chain, that is, the 
steel cross and side 
links were covered 
with a black finish. 
This procedure does 
not seem as startling 
an attention-getter as 
might have been the 
case were chains car- 
ried in stock and dis- 
played unpackaged. 
Chains are packed in 
cloth bags. The black 
color, the chain’s most 
distinguishing cha r- 
acteristic, was there- 
fore lost as a sell’ng 
point all during the 
time the dealer carried 
the chain in his stock. 


The 


RED BEAD BUMPER 


advertising did not start until 197 
Chains are ‘bought’ by the cop. 
sumer in winter; they are ‘sold’ to 
jobbers and retailers in spring ang 
early summer. 

“The first year’s advertising 
campaign took for its slogan, ‘The 
Better Black Chains in the Red 
Band Bag.’ Periodicals jn the 
hardware, automobile, farm and 
general field were used. In every 
piece of copy the name, the pack- 


Y Adds “good looks” and protects “good looks.” 
assures quality. See the McKay 


workmanship 
and you'll want one—the Red Bead identifies it. 
It’s all in knowing how! First McKay Tire Chains, now McKay Red Bead Bumpen 





That is, it would have 
been lost had not an- 
other idea been de- 
vised to supplement 
and emphasize the dis- 
tinguishing color of the chain—a 
white cloth bag with two broad 
bands of red around it. 

“Immediately the ‘Red Band 
Bag’ became the key to the mer- 
chandising campaign. To give this 
new product still. greater individ- 
uality we called it the ‘McKay’ 
Tire Chain, after Robert J. Mc- 
Kay, our president, the ‘McKay’ 
being just as effective when used 
in its initial form—‘McK’—as 
when spelled out. 

“Around this ‘distinctive pack- 
age, therefore, a complete selling 
- and advertising campaign was laid 
out. While the McKay chain was 
put on the market in 1921, our 


“K 


HAVE BEEN THE KEYNOTE OF THE MCKAY 
BUMPER ADVERTISING 


age, the product and the slogan 
were prominently featured. The 
advertising was energetically mer- 
chandised to jobbers and dealers. 
Window displays were worked out 
with posters in colors and sugges- 
tions were sent along to the deal- 
ers for displaying both the chains 
and the package effectively. In 
order to obtain every selling bene- 
fit that could by any possibility 
be squeezed out of the merchandis- 
ing features of the product, each 
one of these features was given 
separate and special emphasis i 
every department of the campaign. 
We feel that the McKay Tire 
Chain was put over with the trade 
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ave taken without this intensive 
Naturally, it is mislead- 
say that the success of any 
is due to any one or 


work. 
ing to. 
campaign 1S 


more features of the merchandis- 
ing or advertising, when the qual- 
ity of the product is after all the 


g factor in building an 
enduring business. Around this 
central fact, therefore, we built 
our sales campaign, namely, that 
the chain had special qualities that 
the car owner would like and that 
it was made by a company having 
fve plants which for more than 
forty-five years have been making 
chains for mines, mills, factories, 
merchants, farmers, shipping com- 
panies and railroads.” 

The advertising during 1923 and 
1924 continued to feature the sell- 
ing points mentioned. Dealers 
have never been allowed to forget 
why McKay chains are black and 
why they are packaged in a red 
band bag. These two reasons are 
interestingly presented to the deal- 
er in a way calculated to stick in 
his memory. For instance he is 
told that McKay chains are black 
“so the consumer can recognize 
the chains that gave him long wear 
and prevent substitution. 
black finish also makes McKay 
Tire Chains more attractive and 
keeps them attractive until sold.” 
They are put up in a red band bag 
‘to provide a distinctive merchan- 
dising package. The Red Band 
Bag has been nationally advertised 
in such a big way that it means 
‘Better Tire Chains’ to users. It 
is also an attractive package and 
lends itself to display.” 

To make sure the dealer would 
positively cash in on the chain’s 
display value, the company put out 
a metal display stand which it of- 
fered to all dealers without charge. 
The dealer had to equip it with a 
pair of chains. 

The advertising campaign is now 
seeking to stretch the consumer 
buying season to cover a greater 
period of time than the winter 
mouths with a spring and fall over- 
lp. Tire chains came into use 
originally for winter driving. Con- 
sumer buying starts with the 
storms of late October and No- 


vember, reaches its peak in early 
winter and peters out in April and 
May. During the open season, 
chains are needed only occasion- 
ally, but when they are needed, 
they are needed. Upon that fact 
the company is now basing its ad- 
vertising appeal to the motorist 
and the dealer. 

Last year the company decided 
to add bumpers. In the matter 
of quality, design, appearance, 
packaging, merchandising and ad- 
vertising, all details were worked 
out as thoroughly as they had been 
on the tire chain. 

Among the advantages was the 
prestige already created for the 
name McKay, and the distributors 
and retailers handling the tire 
chains. That was good-will in 
proportion as the trade was satis- 
fied and continued to co-operate 
and sell the chains. A bumper is 
born to a happier fate than a tire 
chain because it is put on the car 
when the car is new, or soon 
thereafter, and stays there all the 
time. But one disadvantage nearly 
outweighs all the advantages—the 
swarm of competitors. There are 
five tire chain manufacturers and 
between twenty and _ twenty-five 
assemblers. Of bumper manufac- 
turers, however, there are some- 
thing like fifty-nine. And that’s 
the reason there is something of 
more than ordinary interest to tell 
about the way the bumper was 
marketed and advertised. 

A few of the fifty-nine or so 
makes of bumpers were being na- 
tionally advertised. A favorite 
appeal of bumper advertisers was 
and is safety. So-called “scare” 
copy has often been employed. 
McKay approached the advertising 
of its bumper from an altogether 
different angle—that the car manu- 
facturer and car owner are inter- 
ested just as much in the “good 
looks” of the car and the protec- 
tion of those good looks as in 
anything else, safety included. The 
thought of the big accident doesn’t 
haunt the car owner any more 
than the thought of fire or death 
haunts the insurance policy holder. 
What does haunt the car owner 
when his car is new and during 
the first few months is the thought 
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of a nick, a dent, a bent fender 
and the little shake-up that might 
rub off that nice bright shine. 

“That idea,” continued Mr. 
Campbell, “became the keynote of 
our advertising message. Bump- 
ers are not bought for used cars 
but for new cars, or within three 
months after the new car is pur- 
chased. McKay advertising is 
directed to dealers and car own- 
ers, not car manufacturers. More- 
over, in our sales campaign to the 
dealer we recognized that dealers 
are primarily interested in selling 
cars and that by far the most ef- 
fective appeal to the dealer is one 
which will help him sell more and 
better-looking cars. A bumper 
beautiful enough to enhance the 
good looks of the car, and good 
enough in quality to protect those 
good looks was our answer to 
helping the dealer sell better-look- 
ing cars. Helping him sell more 
cars, though, might be accom- 
plished theoretically by making the 
car better looking, but practically 
it would have to be accomplished 
in a more definite way. We ac- 
complished this by picturing new 
or unusual uses for cars, as the 
honeymoon motor tour, the trip to 
the bathing beach, shopping, house- 
party jaunting and dirt-road ex- 
cursioning. 

“As we had devised a distinctive 
tire chain in an attractive package, 
so we sought to make our bumper 
‘good-looking.’ The chief diffi- 
culty was not on the manufactur- 
ing side but on the selling side in 
carrying conviction of quality 
along with the good looks. A de- 
tail of construction gave the bumper 
its name—‘McKay Red _ Bead 
Bumpers.’ The bead end construc- 
tion enabled us to give the bumper 
a distinguishing feature, with bright 
red beads alternated with nickeled 
ones. Bar clamps, with the initials 
‘McK,’ was another identifying 
mark. A special carton gave the 
package as much distinction in its 
way as the ‘Red Band Bag’ of the 
tire chains. As a method of en- 
listing the interest of distributors’ 
salesmen, miniature bumpers were 
made up. They were about one- 
fourth size and put up in cloth 
bags. These models are greatly 
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prized by the salesmen who tr. 
ceived them, and when shown ty 
a dealer, rivet his attention on the 
subject of the salesman’s talk” 
Two popular weeklies, one popu- 
lar monthly, three nationally ¢ip. 
culated farm periodicals, and , 
list of publications in the hardware 
and automotive field, are carrying 
the McKay bumper advertising 
during its first year. A series of 
artist’s drawings are being used 
as the basis for the magazine copy 
reproduced in color. The adver. 
tisements are four-fifths illustra. 
tion, the same drawing being used 
in business papers as in general 
mediums, with the copy changed, 
The distinguishing characteristic 
of the advertising is that the tire 
chain advertising sells safety and 
the bumper advertising sells bet- 
ter-looking cars. Thus, by helbp- 
ing the dealer sell cars, both cam- 
paigns have sold more McKay 
accessories. ! 


American Nokol Appoints 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham 


The American Nokol Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Nokol oil burn- 
ers, has appointed The Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising, 
effective September 1. For the balance 
of 1926 no change in advertising plans 
is contemplated. Both newspapers and 
magazines are to be used. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan to 
Direct Sloan Valve Campaign 


The advertising account of the Sloan 
Valve Company, Chicago, has been placed 
with Lord & Thomas and Logan. The 
company’ manufactures _ toilet 
valves. Plumbing, architectural 
building journals will be used first, 
followed later by a campaign to con- 
sumers. 


“Liberty” Opens Office at 
Detroit 

Liberty, New York, has opened an 
automotive division office at Detroit. 
Henry L. Hornberger, who is in charge 
of the automotive division, is manager. 
Horace Denton and Frederic Ewald are 
members of the staff. 


Batten to Direct “Adventure” 


Campaign 
The Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York, has appointed George Batten 
Company, Inc., to direct an advertising 
campaign on Adventure. 
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Match 533,169 copies 
against *550,000 homes 
and you get an idea of 
the truth of our slogan 


“In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody 
reads 


The Bulletin’’ 


Net paid daily average for six months 
ending March 31, 1926: 


533,169 == 


The circulation of The Bulletin is larger 
than that of any other Philadelphia news- 
paper, and the third largest in the United 
States. 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit...... A. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco..Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


*There are 550,000 homes in the Philadelphia-Camden retail 
trading area—third largest market in the United States. 


(Copyright 1926, Bulletin Company) 
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142,654 


More home circulation 
than next two evening pape 
combined! 


Nothing succeeds like circulation. An adverti 
ment must have readers. 696,447 people buy th 
New York Evening Journal every day and take 
home where it is read by over 2,000,000 me 
women and children. 


Every sales and advertising executive sho 


know that, dollar for dollar, the New York Evening" 


Journal reaches more readers with greater financi 
ability and spending intent than any other evening 
newspaper in the United States. 


Here in the New York trading area are nine mi 
lion consumers. That is more than the combine 
population of the six next largest cities. There 
more money here than in six mid-Western state 
New York is America’s livest market, greate: 
sales producing territory, where you can mak 
quick sales and lots of them. 


One evening newspaper, the New York Eveni 
Journal, DOMINATES the New York Market 
this newspaper has 142,654 more home circulatic 
than the next two New York evening newspap 
combined! 
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Nouble the Circulation of 


ewspaper—PLUS 107,563 


The great selling power of the New York Evening Journal is 
ue to its commanding circulation. Nearly half of all the people 
ho buy any New York evening newspaper buy the New York 
vening Journal. 

The secret of capturing new trade lies in good advertising. 
nd the whole effect of good advertising is conditioned upon the 
umber of people who read it. The New York Evening Journal 
sa circulation of 696,447 daily—and at 3c a copy daily, 5c on 

This is more than the next two evening papers com- 
ined, plus 107,563. 

For twenty-seven years the New York Evening Journal has 
dall other New York evening papers in circulation. For twelve 
ars it has printed more advertising than-any other New York 
vening newspaper! 

The Evening Journal printed more advertising of department 
ores and women’s specialty shops during 1925 than any other 
New York evening, or morning and Sunday newspaper combined. 

Nothing takes the place of circulation. And the New York 
lvening Journal, with its commanding circulation in the fifty-mile 
ea comprising Metropolitan New York, holds a unique and un- 
ssailable position as the key to this great market. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 696,447 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturdays 
vew York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office Detroit Office 
13 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Pictures Tell the Story 
Better in The Detroit 

















333,000 Sunday Circulation; 320,000 Week Days ovet 
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Twelve years ago The Detroit News introduced the that 
first rotogravure section in Michigan. The News Sunday itself 
circulation at that time was 114,000. Within two years | demo 
it reached 173,000. In 1918, the rotogravure section was | alwa: 
doubled in size and circulation continued to increase. | the 
The latest A. B. C. statement shows more than 333,000. | such 
The Sunday News rotogravure is now never less than cause 
eight pages, frequently twelve and sixteen, so populcr was 
has it become with advertisers. They have been quick | had 
to see that rotogravure, having such a marked effect on | the 1: 
circulation, must also be an excellent advertising medium. 100 | 
Ar 
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Don’t Fall All Over Yourself 


Answering Complaint Letters 


If You Are Right, Stand Up in Your Boots 


By Frank M. Barber 


F you're wrong, say so. If you 

are right, stand up in your boots. 

For example, it was this last 
winter that a New York depart- 
ment store received this letter 
from a long-time charge customer 
who lives in one of New York’s 
de luxe residential suburbs : 

Will you please call for a vase from 
your pottery department, and upon its 
return credit my account with the proper 
amount? It is not at all what I want. 

The courteous request was an- 
swered in a note, somewhat fawn- 
ing because the woman enjoyed 
an irreproachable credit standing. 
In due time, the unsatisfactory 
vase found its way into the stock 
of the Fifth Avenue establishment, 
and a credit was passed to the 
account of the customer. 

There came an unexpected dé- 
nouement. It disclosed the fact 
that the house had fallen all over 
itself in its determination to 
demonstrate that the customer is 
always right. The store ignored 
the fact that its books showed no 
such purchase by this woman. Be- 
cause she was who she was, it 
was assumed that the purchase 
had been a cash transaction and 
the lady’s say-so had been accepted 
100 per cent. 

And here is the delicious rest 
of the story. The unsatisfactory 
vase had not been purchased by 
the woman at all. She had won it 
as a prize at an afternoon bridge, 
the hostess of which happened to 
be the w' . of a wholesaler who 
handled t . make of pottery in 
question. 

Now, the alert, 
charge-account customer 


prize-winning, 
remem- 
bered having seen an identical vase 
in the great Fifth Avenue store, 
and with an eye to converting into 
cash or available credit, merchan- 
dise which she did not happen to 


want, conceived and executed the 
pretty little coup. 


Curiously, she bragged about it, 
in a circle which wound its re- 
lentless way around to a man who 
happened to be close to one of the 
high executives in the department 
store involved. 

So much for one case in which 
the customer was not exactly 
right. Not that it would neces- 
sarily have been particularly good 
policy to “hand one” to the prom- 
inent family in the example cited, 
but simply as an illustration of 
the importance of remembering 
that every actual or possible com- 
plaint is not justified. 

An executive, a general man- 
ager, who believes in the efficacy 
of good letters is convinced that 
every letter which leaves a busi- 
ness establishment can be a sales 
leiter. He goes so far as to insist 
that even the final, out-of-all 
patience collection letter can be 
so framed as to make the house 
stronger with the delinquent 
debtor. He adds: “If the very 
last threatening lettcr does not 
obviate legal action, at least it 
can sell the tardy one on the idea 
that the house refuses to sell its 
self respect.” 

This is the way this general 
manager handled one complaint 
not long ago. An irascible cus- 
tomer of the manufacturing con- 
cern saw fit to address to the sales 
manager a letter which was 
brutally frank in its expression 
of dissatisfaction with certain 
goods which had been shipped to 
him. The sales manager, white 
hot, went into session with his 
general manager, a man of poise 
and balance. The doors and walls 
ought to have been of asbestos to 
withstand the heat of the sales 
manager’s presentation of the sit- 
uation to his chief. The general 
manager, remembering that the 
customer was a frequent visitor at 
the plant, wrote this letter: 
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Ste ge | en a ae a | 
am glad you wrote it, glad that Mr. 
Blank let me see it. It convinces me 
that you and I ought to sit down to 
gether. I think I can fix you up. 

Therefore, the next time you come to 
the factory, won’t you be sure to see me? 


The expected visit was not long 
in eventuating. The customer 
bristled in. He didn’t have a 
chance. 

“SIT DOWN,” 
manager snapped. 
He sat down. 

a | ae , I’m going to 
say two things to you, and you’re 
going to do two things, or you 
will never do another dollar’s 
worth of business with this house. 

“First, I want your check in 
full, for every dollar you owe this 
firm. 

“Second, you’ve got to apologize 
to Mr. , or no further or- 
ders from you will be accepted by 
us 


the general 


“IT haven’t taken the trouble to 
learn whether your complaint 
about your last shipment was jus- 
tified, but I do know this, that 
neither our sales manager nor any 
other person in this organization 
will ever again be subjected to 
such stuff from you. 

“GOOD DAY!” 

What do you. suppose _ the 
irascible customer did? What 
could a cooled-off human do? 

And it might not be a bad idea 
to go back and re-read the letter 
of the general manager for its 
fine subtleties. 

In the handling of a complaint 
letter, it is a good plan to assume 
—assume, mind you—that the cus- 
tomer is right. That is, give him 
or her or them the benefit of the 
doubt, until you know what you 
are talking about, but, by all that 
is good, don’t, DON’T curl up, or 
lie down, if the other fellow is 
all wrong and you are all right. 

There comes to mind the prac- 
tice of a statistical gentleman who 
was astonishingly successful in 
ironing out complaints, and he 
swore by a table of percentages 
by which he categoried complaints. 
Before he became the high officer 
that he now is, he was the whole 
complaint department for his 
firm, The volume of business 
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was big and naturally there were 
complaints. 

His analytical turn of mind leq 
him into the field of speculation 
as to types, classes of the people 
who complained. For months he 
kept tabs, segregating, as best he 
could, the types of minds of those 
who had things to say about the 
house or to it. 

After months of such analysis, 
he reached the conclusion that peo- 
ple who wrote in to complain 
could be divided into four classes, 
There were those who had per- 
fectly just complaints, those who 
did not know what they were talk- 
ing about and went off “half- 
cocked,” still another type whom 
he classified under the caption, 
“congenital cussedness,” men who 
just naturally liked to mix it, to 
be in some kind of a fight, and 
finally, and altogether too numer- 
ously, the benighted people who 
complain to gain time and yet 
more time to pay their bills. 

His fascinating table: 


Honest complaints 
Half-cocked 
Congenital cussedness 


Whether or not these intrigu- 
ing figures always proved up in 
the case of this man’s business 
is not a matter of importance, nor 
is it of any particular moment 
whether the precise figures would 
be those in this business or that. 
The cold, hard fact of the matter 
is that the types do exist, and the 
classes really are embracing. For 
the purpose of this article they 
are wholly sufficient. 


STICK A PIN IN HERE 


Such a classification demon- 
strates one thing clearly, that 
form letters will not do for com- 
plaints, and it will be well to stick 
a pin in right there. If your com- 
plaint department is really to func- 
tion it must deal with the individ- 
ual and with cases. We are all 
human enough, too, to like to feel 
that it is we to whom the house 
is writing; that we are not merely 
one in a great hopper; that the 
store or manufacturer takes a 
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Indiana is alone, at 
the top of the list of © 
forty-eight states, in 
its per cent nattve- 
born white population 
—92.1%. 


No other market is so 
thoroughly American 
as the Indianapolis 


Radius ! 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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sincere interest in us personally. 

If the suggestion is permitted, 
the head of a department, the 
function of which is to smooth 
out the rough places, will do well 
to keep tabs for himself and to 
make up some tables of his own. 
Manifestly, he will be better 
equipped to deal fairly with an 
honest complaint if he does not 
have to send along to that troubled 
soul the same letter that goes to 
the fighter who fights because he 
loves to fight. The really harm- 
less ones who go off half-cocked 
and don’t know what they are talk- 
L about necd merely to be told. 

e unfortunates who are affi’cted 
on birth can someiimes be re- 
lieved by the scalpel of tact, but 
more often the heroic treatment 
of the meat axe is required. For 
the confirmed bill dodgers, execu- 
tion is the only thing. 

How the thing has been worked 
out successfully may be demon- 
strated by the following four let- 
ters, random examples of the 
treatment of complaints under the 
classification of the gentleman of 
percentages : 


Honest Complaint: 


You were altogether right in writing 
as you did in your letter of (date). You 
are whcelly right in expecting us to 
rectify the error. The fault was ours, 
and we are sorry. 

There is a fine side to it, however. It 
is to be found in the generous tone of 
your letter, your willingness to give us 
the opportunity to do the thing we so 
mueh wish to do always make 
wrong right. 

It surely is a pleasure to do business 
with you. 

Half-cocked : 

You certainly must have been annoyed 
in the experience about which you wrote 
on (date), and we wish you might have 
had the actual facts before. 

You see, it was not quite the way you 
understood it, and you will be the first 
to appreciate just how it really is. 

(Inserts Facts) 
Now we are all happy, aren’t we? 


Congenital cussedness : 


Two sides always—yours and ours. 

Of course, from our standpoint, yours 
is the more important of the two, but 
you ought to see our side, don’t you 
think? 

Here is the way we see it, and we 
are pretty faithfully close to the situa- 
tion you know. 

(Insert Facts) 

That's fair enough, isn’t it? 


Poor pay: 
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We always welcome complaints, ;j 
they are just. When they are the other 
= we have a way of saying s 
frankly. 

In the particular case about which 
you have just written, it would be well, 
perhaps, - es - think the situation 
over... 

Yes, 


you can almost always 


build good- will for your house by 
answering complaint letters in such 
fashion that the tact of you will 
radiate the policy of the house, but 
—and the “but” is a big one—spine 
is a mighty good th’ng, too. 


Fred Mason Resigns Vice- 
Presidency of American Sugar 


Fred Mason has resigned as vice 
president in charge of sales of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
New York, Domino sugar. Before 
joining the company in 1921, Mr. 
Mason had been president of the 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit Company, with 
which he became associated in 1910 as 
general sales manager. He a'so was 
at one time assistant sales manager of 
the Diamond Match Company. 

It was recently reported in Printers’ 
Ink that Mr. Mason _ had _ become 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Spark-Lin-Ale, Inc., a new concern 
organized to manufacture ginger ale. 

Sales of the American Sugar Re 
fining Company and its subsidiaries will 
continue under the direction of J. F. 
Brownlee, general sales manager. 


Page Size of Chilton Publica- 
tions to Be Changed 


Effective with the October issues the 
following publications of the Chi'ton 
Class Journal Company, Philadelphia, 
will have a type page size of 7 inches 
by 10 inches: Motor World Wholesale, 
Commercial Car Journal, Motor Age, 
Automotive Industries, Operation & 
Maintenance and the Chilton Tractor & 
Equipment Journal. The Automobile 
Trade Journal will have a type page 
size of 5% inches by 8 inches. 


Mortimer Berkowitz with 


“The American Weekly 

Mortimer Berkowitz, until recently 
advertising manager of the Boston Sun 
day Advertiser and who has_ been 
associated with the Hearst organization 
for a number of years, has joined the 
New York sales staff of The American 
Weekly. 


Vermont Fair to Be Advertised 

Sixty newspapers in New England 
and New York will be used in a cam- 
paign to be conducted by the Rutland 
Fair Association, Rutland, Vt. The 
campaign, which is to continue over 3 
period of two months, will be directed 
by Will L. Davis, president, 
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THE NATION-WIDE INFLUENCE 
of 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


The direct influence of House & Garden already 
responsible for so much of civic beautification 
as well as the very apparent improvement of the 
American home, both inside and out, is actually 
nation-wide. 


Every week-day many metropolitan newspapers, 
in every section of the United States, publish 
editorial features from House & Garden, cover- 
ing a variety of subjects on which House & 
Garden is recognized as the leading authority. 


Here are some of the papers: 


The New York Sun 

The Boston Herald-Traveler 
The Chicago Daily News 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The Detroit News 

The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Another reason for House & Garden’s influence 
reaching far beyond any limitations implied by 
ordinary circulation figures. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


d!l members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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You have been reading about Business Boston—made up 

of 40 separate towns. Newton and Cambridge and 

Brookline and other towns have been offered as examples 

of the fact that Business Boston has tremendous adver- 

tising possibilities. Below is given a list of the towns 

embracing Business Boston, with their populations. 
Population Population 

EWTON 

WELLESLEY 

CAMBRIDGE 

MEDFORD 


WINTHROP 
BRAINTREE 


STONEHAM 
BROOKLINE 


WEYMOUTH 
ARLINGTON 
WALTHAM 
REV 


PL 


bade a ly 


X ni? 


CHELSEA 
WINCHESTER 
SWAMPSCOTT 
LEXINGTON 
DEDHAM 
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oston is the 
(tity of Boston 


The census Boston is not the advertisers’ Boston—not 
Business Boston. 

Business Boston includes all that rich, populous territory 
which surrounds the old Boston but which is yet within 
half an hour’s ride—fifteen miles—from the center of the 
city. This is the Boston which is taken into account by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in computing city circulation 
of the Boston newspapers. This area, which contains a 
population of nearly two millions, is also the Chamber of 
Commerce Boston. 

Business Boston contains more people per square mile 
than any other city in the country, New York excepted. 

Think of Boston in that way—as Business Boston. The 
fourth richest market in this country! 

And make your advertising appropriation accordingly. 


But consider this unique division 


The Boston market is unique in this respect: It is a divided 
market. The people of Boston separate into two great popula- 
tion groups, divided on lines of sentiment, tradition and origin. 
They think differently, feel differently, and read different news- 
papers. So marked is this population division that no single 
newspaper can, with success, appeal to both groups. 

To sell both these great population groups, you must use at 
least two newspapers, and one of these must be the Boston Herald- 
Traveler. For the more important of these population groups is 
covered by the Herald-Traveler only. The other three major 
Boston newspapers all appeal to the other Ogee group. 

Let us tell you more about this peculiar Boston situation. 
Write today for our booklet “Business Boston.” You'll find it 
full of surprising and important information. A request under 
your business letterhead will bring it promptly. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising representative: 2 ‘ i<] For five years the Herald- 
George A. MeDevitt Ce., ie h a Traveler has been first in Na- 
\ tional Advertising, inciuding all 
4 fey financial advertising, among 
914 “=. Gas Blds., oS “Sy Boston dally newspapers. 





Children aren’t 
new! . 


The children have been with iy 
us for some time, but they . ee 
are just being discovered by 
many advertisers. They don’t BE ition: 
buy, to be sure, but they of 0 
exercise a tremendous in- | BD oe « 
fluence on the buying habits | 
of the home. 


We have developed a form | Bp ality 
of story-book advertising Bh tte on 
that can be effectively used case 
by almost any large manu- the 
facturer. more 
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Printing Crafts Building, New York ) Box 


Samples on request. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 











What Chance Is There for Real 
Selling to Department Stores? 


There Is Still Room for Real Selling Here, as Anywhere Else 


By Bentley P. Neff 


Vice-President and General Manager, Duluth Glass Block Store Company 


OME salesmen complain that 

in selling to department stores 
they find it impossible to exercise 
any selling initiative or ingenuity. 
They claim that all they are al- 
lowed to do is to spread their 
goods out, quote prices, and 
supply just a limited amount of 
information when the buyer calls 
for it. 

There are all kinds and con- 
ditions of buyers, just as there are 
all types of salesmen, but the point 
of contact is susceptible of the 
greatest results when the highest 
type of buyer meets the highest 
type of salesman. 

I have sold goods on the road 
and very rarely did I ever find a 
buyer in the market for merchan- 
dis. Some were not difficult to 
convince, others required .all the 
ability and ingenuity at my com- 
mand. Frequently, I did not take 
the one step more that would have 
won me the order, and it is be- 
cause I am now on the other 
side of the fence and understand 
the psychology of the average 
buyer, that I say that there is 
more opportunity now for the 
ingenious salesman than ever 
before, 

It may be true that it is harder 
now to interest department store 
buyers than in the past, but it is 
likewise harder for the retailer to 
sell the consumer, so it is 
a case of greater ingenuity in both 
cases. 

Judging from my experience in 
this store, I am quite satisfied that 
if the salesman does not get the 
opportunity of showing his line, it 
is his fault and not that of the 
department buyer. 

I was talking with the buyer of 
our picture department this morn- 
ing. He told me of a foreign 
salesman who had just been in 
with some print pictures. He told 
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the man he was not interested, 
but so convincing and intelligent 
was the man’s talk about his 
product, that our buyer at once 
became interested in the line and 
found several things he could use 
to advantage. 

A few days ago a trunk sales- 
man brought a competitor’s trunk 
along with him, and made such 
comparative tests in the depart- 
ment that our buyer was con- 
vinced of the durability of his 
product. 

In our lingerie department a 
salesman was recently told that 
stocks were complete and the 
buyer was not interested. Did he 
stop at that? Not at all. So 
diplomatic were his actions and so 
convincing his arguments, that our 
buyer soon consented to look over 
the line, and as a result placed a 
liberal order. 

I could give many other illus- 
trations of good orders. that were 
obtained where the buyer did not 
intend to make any purchase. 


BUYERS WANT INFORMATION 


Buyers of department stores 
are eager for information on new 
lines of merchandise. They do 
not treat the salesmen as auto- 
matons. There is too much at 
stake. Competition is too keen not 
to get all the information they 
possibly can on everything that is 
being offered. Salesmen of 
genuine ability will never have 
any reason to complain that they 
have no opportunity of exercising 
their ingenuity in making sales. 
It doesn’t make any difference 
how many buying offices may be 
maintained how Thecnantiy buyers 


go to market, there will always be 
a place for the manufacturer’s 
agent or salesman. 

The president of every well-or- 
ganized and well-directed manu- 
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facturing corporation should, in 
my Opinion, never permit a sales- 
man to leave the factory until he 
has sold the line to the president 
himself or to the board of direc- 
tors, or the executive committee. 

This test would weed out many 
incompetents, save expense money, 
increase the prestige of the fac- 
tory, build up good-will and save 
the buyers of the country much an- 
noyance and loss of time. It 
would be better for the really 
efficient salesman, because a poor 
man casts reflection on the good 
and all suffer in consequence. 


F. W. Schultz Joins McGraw- 


Hill Catalog and Directory 

Fred W. Schultz has joined the 
McGraw-Hill Catalog and Directory Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, as marketing 
counselor. 

Since 1898 Mr. Schultz has had close 
contact with industrial marketing prob- 
lems through his association with The 
Iron Age and with various McGraw- 
Hill publications. 


New Advertising Business for 


Philadelphia 


I. Raymond Spector and Milton E. 
Goldensky have formed an advertising 
business under the name of Spector & 
Goldensky at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Goldensky was formerly head of 
the advertising department of the Mu- 
sic Master Corporation, while Mr. 
Spector had been president of the 
Blue Book Publishing Company. 


Chicago Office for Geo. B. 


David Company 

On September 1, the Geo. B. David 
Company, publishers’ representative, 
New York, will open an office at 
Chicago. The new office will be in 
charge of Gerald A. Carew, who has 
been with Story, Brooks and Finley, 
Inc., New York, for the last seven 
years, 


“The Western Farmer” 


Suspends 
With its issue of August 15, The 
Western Farmer ceased publication and 
its circulation and good-will were taken 
over by The Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, The Oregon Farmer, The Wash- 
ington Farmer and The Idaho Farmer. 
The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio is 
= by The Cowles Publishing 

‘company, Spokane, Wash. 


Joins A. H. Billingslea, Inc. 


H. B. Knox, Jr., has joined the 
staff of A. H. Billingslea, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York. 
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Post Products to Discontinye 
Brokerage Distribution 


Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and other 
products of the Postum Cereal Com. 
pany, which are distributed through 
its marketing organization, the Pog 
Products Company, Inc., are to fe 
supplied to the jobbing trade through 
the Post Products Eamensll own 
branches. In announcing the discon. 
tinuance of distribution of these prod. 
ucts through brokers, which becomes 
effective September 1, the company 
states that the change has become 
necessary through the recent consolida 
tions of the Jell-O Company, Inc., and 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., with the 
Postum company, in order to bring 
about a unification of the different sales 
policies and methods of merchandising 
in the interest of efficiency and economy, 

The departure is not an entirely new 
one, it is stated, as Jell-O has been 
distributed solely through factory 
branches and the Post company has 
employed branch offices in some 
markets. 

In a statement addressed to whole. 
sale grocers, the Post company says; 
“This change, the only one contemplated, 
will place us in closer touch with our 
customers and enable us to provide a 
larger retail sales force constantly in 
the field, working for greater volume 
for the jobber. 

“Individual letéers will be dispatched 
to each territory advising you of the 
name of the district manager who will 
contact with you after September 1 and 
we are confident that you will continue 
to give us your whole-hearted support 
and co-operation.” 


John Gordon, Jr., Joins 
E. R. Crowe Staff 


John Gordon, Jr., for ten years with 
the Eastman Kodak Company and the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has 

rowe & Company, Inc, 


B. DeLacy, formerly the E. R. 
Crowe & Company New England repre- 
sentative for Popular Radio, has re 
signed. 


L. A. Cass Buys Fifth 


Newspaper 

Levi A. Cass, publisher of the War- 
saw, Y., Western New Yorker, has 
purchased the Wyoming County Times, 
of Warsaw, a weekly. This makes his 
fifth newspaper property as he also is 
the publisher of three other weeklies in 

yoming county. 


New Accounts for Campbell- 
Ewald 


The Monroe Auto Equipment Manv- 
facturing Company, Monroe, Mich., and 
the National ‘University Societv, Inc., 
New York, have placed their advertising 
account with the Campbell-Ewald Com: 
pany, Detroit advertising agency. 
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THIS Is the TRUE 
Chicago Market! 


CHICAGO 
2.982.682 





Zone 7 IS NOT the Chicago market. The TRUE 
Chicago market is Chicago and its 50-mile radius. 


The big HOME newspaper of this market is the 
Chicago Evening American. It should be the 
back-bone of any campaign designed to increase 
consumer demand in the TRUE Chicago market. 


Genes: 23 liege 
AAIVIL, a 
; eats, —— = Suen ens 
A good newspaper 
LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY CHICAGO 
EVENING PAPER AND THIRD IN AMERICA 
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Linen Damask 
Manufacturers Join in 
Advertising 


Campaign Will Endeavor to In- 
crease Use of Tablecloths by 
Featuring the Slogan “Linen 
Damask Tablecloths and Nap- 
kins Impressively Correct” and 
Stressing Their Social Importance 


B EGINNING with September 
issues of seven women’s and 
class magazines, the Irish and 
Scottish Linen Damask Guild will 
put before the public an advertis- 
ing campaign aimed to increase 
the sale of linen damask table 
cloths and napkins. This cam- 
paign will go out over the guild’s 
name. 

The guild, which was formed in 
New York City a few months 
ago, includes leading manufac- 
turers who distribute linen damask 
in the United States. William J. 
Pugh of McCrum, Watson and 
Mercer is president, and Alfred 
T. Brown is secretary. 

According to officials of the 
guild, the war created a condition 
which made for poor business in 
the linen damask field. Linen was 
difficult to obtain during the period 
of hostilities, and the public con- 
sequently went in for luncheon 
sets and doilies to use on highly 
polished tables. This use of such 
sets cut into post-war sales of 
tablecloths and napkins, and indi- 
vidual manufacturers were forced 
to search for a way out of this 
unsatisfactory situation. 

Although as a group, the manu- 
facturers had decided that the way 
to get business was by national 
advertising, none of the individual 
producers had what he considered 
money enough to undertake alone 
- a proper advertising campaign. As 
a result, the Irish and Scottish 
Linen Damask Guild was formed, 
for the purpose of bringing linen 
damask once more into favor and 
to accomplish this by a joint ad- 
vertising effort. 

The preliminary work of getting 
individual manufacturers to co- 
operate on such a joint advertis- 
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ing campaign took about eighteen 
months, and ‘the September maga- 
zines carry the first consumer 
evidences of the guild’s activities 
Tie-ups with this consumer ad. 
vertising are being made rapidly 

The campaign is aimed at wo. 
men with cultivated taste, the 
thought being to arouse interest jn 
linen damask among social leaders 
in the community. Once this jn. 
terest is gained, the guild believes, 
other women will fall in line 
rapidly and take to tablecloths 
once more. 

The advertising will stress the 
social importance of the table coy- 
ering. Secretary Brown points this 
out in a letter to members of the 
association : 

“We are concentrating our ef- 
forts on the product itself, be- 
lieving that the method of approach 
which promises the greatest chance 
of success is one which makes the 
major theme linen damask and 
leaves no stone unturned to convey 
the impression of its correctness, 
Hence the slogan, ‘Linen damask 
tablecloths and napkins impress- 
ively correct.’ 


SLOGAN TO BE FEATURED 


“This slogan will be strongly 
featured, so that of itself it will 
be emblematic of the guild. It 
probably will be used in ticket 
form on the merchandise, and we 
urge its use on all stationery and 
literature issued by _ individual 
members. Some of our retail 
friends have been approached on 
the subject of window display and 
considerable progress has _ been 
made. Electros of reduced siz 
are at present being made for dis- 
tribution. 

“Dealer helps in the form of 
folders, booklets, and counter and 
window cards are in course of 
preparation, and we hope to have 
a special booklet written by Emily 
Price Post, who is recognized a 
being the foremost authority in thé 
United States on the subject of 
etiquette. 

“In addition to our consumer 
magazine advertising of pages and 
two-third pages, we are making 
trade announcements in two dry 
goods papers.” 
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and N AORE people tumble over The first 2,024,617 newsstand 
e of ME LVI themselves at the news- market in history. How much 
have HM stands to buy True Story for a do YOU know about it? The 
js 4 quarter than to buy any maga- facts should be in your files 
ithe ME zine in the world, forany price! now. Mail this reminder. 


rue Story a 


_ the NEW market 





Please. write NAME below ADDRESS below 
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Wa the kind permission of the writer we quote from 
a letter that will interest every American business man 


As you know, in years gone by I spent a great deal of 
money in advertising, as high as a million dollars a year. 
At that time I had a perfect organization to keep track 
of the returns and we keyed every advertisement that we 
inserted in any publication, so that we knew exactly what 
returns we were receiving. 


When I started to advertise Resthaven Farm, I em- 
ployed the same methods, only on not quite so elaborate 
a scale. We have found that there are very few publi- 
cations that will produce returns upon a profitable basis. 
I have always felt that the average selling cost of any 
article was between 20 and 30% and that I was willing 
to spend this amount of money for business. We, of 
course, always figure to be on the safe side, therefore, we 
take the minimum of the cheapest animal that we sell, 
which is $30.00, and I have allowed $1.00 for inquiries 
and $5.00 for orders, which would make sales onabasis of 
20%. Lam happy to say, however, that The Country Gen- 
tleman has far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. 
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Since November, 1925, we have spent with you 
$397.88 for space. From this expenditure we have re- 
ceived 496 inquiries, well distributed from every State 
in the United States. We have received 11 orders, some 
of them for two or three animals each, so you will see 
that this business has cost me (figured on a basis of $5.00 
per order) only 69c per inquiry. In other words, I am 
buying my inquiries for about 30% less than I am will- 
ing to pay, and as long as your publication will show 
results of this character you can rest assured that Rest- 
haven copy will appear in every issue. 

There is one other thing that I find with your publi- 
cationand that is that the class of inquiries that wereceive 
are of a much better character than the inquiries re- 
ceived from a smaller publication and the per cent of 
orders to inquiries is greater. 

We are being solicited daily by publications for our 
advertising and I have adopted a set policy of writing 
them that they can use all the space they want to, full 
pages, if you please, provided, however, that they will 
guarantee me that the inquiries will not cost us more 
than $1.00 and the orders $5.00 each. 

I want to congratulate you upon the appearance of 
The Country Gentleman and the big improvement that 
I notice from returns since you have changed it to a 
monthly publication. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


RESTHAVEN FARM 
(sd) Walter S. Kidder, Owner 


ONY (Gentleman — 


The Modern More than September Issue 
Farm Paper 1,300,000 a month Now On Sale 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA ; 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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no, sir— 

the Detroit Times 

is not the 
newspaper that 
claims to cover most 
of the state of 
Michigan—we leave 
that to the local 
papers in each 
place—our task is 
helping to cover the 
Greater Detroit 
area—and even 
there we advise an 
additional evening 
and Sunday 

medium to do the 
job efficiently 
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The Value of Irrelevancy in 
Advertising Art 
Picture and Text Need Not Always Be Tied Together 


By P. R. Markel 


HE history of art, as that of 

politics and economics, repeats. 
Some artist of sheer originality 
and power emerges from the host 
of mediocrity and shocks the pub- 
lic mind into acknowledgement. 
Later, lesser men imitate his style 
and mannerisms, dup- 
licate his subjects and 
we have a “school” 
than which nothing is 
more deadly either in 
the province of art, 
literature or advertis- 
ing. 

For some time, it 
has been thought bad 
advertising when no 
apparent connection 
exists between the il- 
lustration of the ad- 
vertisement and the 
body or copy. This 
has developed into al- 
most a cult, a “school” 
of accepted and un- 
questioned integrity, 
to be almost slavishly 
adhered to and _ ob- 
served. 

It has been a ques- 
tion in my mind 
whether advertisers 
have not worshiped 
this ideal too devoted- 
ly until much of our 
advertising has fallen 
into “schools.” In other 
words, the book of 
etiquette in advertis- 
ing art demands that art and 
illustration maintain such strict 
unity with copy that both depart- 
ments have suffered severely in 
attention and selling value, not to 
mention results. 

Ever since I heard a manu- 
facturer who had been extremely 
successful in advertising to the 
Latin-American countries to the 
South, state the secret of his suc- 


cess, I. have felt that there is 
much to be said for the use of 
irrelevant illustrations and art in 
advertisements. My South Ameri- 
can friend states that his great- 
est result always came, no matter 
whether the product he was ad- 


To drive a car with Body by Fisher not only indicates taste 
and discrimination, but it points the owner's recog- 


A STUDY OF THIS SHOWS THAT THE ILLUSTRATION IS 
NOT SO IRRELEVANT AS IT APPEARS 


vertising might be shoe-leather or 
saddle-soap, from the use in art 
work of very beautiful golden- 
haired girls, this being one of the 
greatest attention getters possible, 
because blonde tresses are so un- 
usual there that they command im- 
mediate and rapt attention. He 
said it made absolutely no dif- 
ference what the product was, a 
Titian-haired beauty always in- 
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sured a careful reading of his ad- 
vertisements. 

Some of our largest advertisers, 
particularly those of cosmetics, 
perfumes, jewelry and other prod- 
ucts destined for woman’s adorn- 
ment often follow the same trend 
of picturing a very beautiful lady, 
usually in portraiture so that we 
must often read deep into the ad- 
vertisement before we can discover 
what the page is actually advertis- 
ing. I confess to finding such 
treatment exceedingly interesting 
and convincing, provided the art 
work, reproduction and copy 
writing is done well. It is this 
sort of detached air of irrelevancy 
which lends a tone of aristocracy 
and good taste to such forms of 
advertising. 


THE GROUP CLASS 


There has grown out of the ir- 
relevant picture and portrait class 
another development,’ namely, the 
group class, consisting of a 
couple of central figures which 
seemingly have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the product being 
advertised, and yet demand (and 
seem to get) our immediate and 
undivided attention. For instance, 
we see a group of women sitting 
in a drawing-room, or there may 
be men in a locker-room. We see 
the illustration, and immediately 
begin to wonder in our mind what 
they can be talking about. The 
conversation follows naturally be- 
low, and having acquired the great 
American habit of reading the 
captions under illustrated jokes, 
our eyes have gobbled up the 
whole advertisement almost before 
we realize what is going on. 
The great value of this type of 
irrelevant advertising art and copy 
is the great quickness and ease 
with which the mind can assim- 
ilate the entire advertisement. 

The fact that the art or illustra- 
tion has no apparent connection 
with anything else, immediately sets 
the reader’s mind wondering why 
it appears there among the adver- 
tising pages, and this latent curi- 
osity almost invariably assures a 
careful reading of the advertise- 
ment so pictured. 

There seem to be about three 
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general classifications of irrel. 
vancy in advertising arts. 

1. The illustration that bids only 
for attention. This is the sort of 
picture which we run across an 
wonder what on earth it has to 
do with the advertised product 
We read the advertisement fever. 
ishly to find out, but never discover 
what the connection is. This sort 
of irrelevancy has a certain value 
in attaching the wandering interest 
of readers, but it has a dangerous 
element, too, in the psychological 
effect of having been tricked into 
reading an advertisement because 
of its freakishness. 

2. Irrelevancy of illustration used 
to get and fix the attention 
first, and we later discover that 
the illustration, although at first it 
apparently had no connection with 
the copy, really does illustrate the 
copy which follows and is a per- 
fectly unified advertisement. This 
is perhaps one of the most valuable 
forms of irrelevancy in advertis- 
ing art. Into this classification 
fall all those very interesting ad- 
vertisements which trace the prog- 
ress of a manufactured product all 
the way from the raw material in 
foreign lands to the home factory. 
Pictures of natives and homely 
methods of transportation, strange 
customs, and kindred subjects are 
all extremely valuable as attention 
holders and have the added ad- 
vantage of being instructive as 
well, so that the reader of the ad- 
vertisement turns the page with a 
satisfied feeling reflected in a 
friendliness and sympathy for a 
product so advertised. It is 
strange psychology, but true, that 
if you can send a reader away 
from your advertisement feeling 
that he has learned something, not 
necessarily of profit to his pocket, 
but perhaps an idea seemingly use- 
ful to his brain, you have gone 
far toward selling him on your 
product and gaining his good-will 

3. The third class of irrelevant 
illustration is where an apparently 
irrelevant picture is tied up to the 
copy with a headline, the latter 
forming a sort of bridge over the 
evidently wide gap between the 
copy and artwork. : 

There is the inimitable series of 
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6, 1926 
“i A Thought for th 
a ought for the 
ort of 
iS and Ki ‘ ] Ad ! 
=< Financia vertiser ! 
fever- 
scover “T VERY man, woman and child with a sav- 
S sort ings bank account, every owner of a life 
value insurance policy, every possessor of a share 
terest in a building and loan association, belongs 
serous to the vast army of American capitalists — 
ogical they own the railways, the telephone com- 
1 into panies, the huge office and apartment build- 
cause ings that are found all over the country, the 
shipping lines that ply the sea and inland 

1 used waters, the great manufacturing companies 
nition that fabricate the wares that are offered for 

that sale in the shops and the shops themselves.” 
rst it —New York Sun 


with 
If The Sun’s conclusions are sound 
—and THE WORLD thinks that they 
are—then the adequate distribution 
of stocks and bonds is chiefly a mat- 
ter of reaching the widest possible 
audience. 


A very few newspapers, usually with 
limited circulations, have been depended 
upon too long to producethe security sales 
of a rapidly expanding nation. They can 
no longer bear the whole burden ef- 
ficiently. The neglected army of potential 
investors who read newspapers of a large 
circulation must be told about new issues, 
must be educated to become active par- 
ticipants in the buying and selling of 
securities. 


One such audience awaiting intensive cul- 
tivation at the hands of the financial ad- 
vertiser consists of nearly 300,000 daily 
readers of 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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irrelevant illustrations which the 
Fisk tire campaign has brought 
forth, filled with human interest 
and humor. They compel our 
generous attention through the 
profound irrelevancy between the 
actual illustration itself and auto- 
mobile tires. Fisher Bodies have 
used a dignified series of art work 
to the same good advantage. 

One of the best single examples 
of irrelevancy in advertising art 
was an advertisement of the Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Company which 
portrayed a marine scene with the 
storm of an ocean breaking high 
over a rockbound coast. I was 
particularly struck with the ad- 
vertisement at the time because of 
its unusual character and the en- 
tire lack of connection between a 
marine scape and an automobile. 
A subsequent article in PrinTERS’ 
Ink showed that this copy had 
affected other people in the same 
way, atid in some cases people had 
written to the factory asking 
whether it was possible to have 
their Cadillac cars painted in the 
colors in the marine view. No 
greater proof could be made of the 
power of irrelevancy in drawing 
attention and creating a state of 
favorable reception in the pros- 
pect’s mind for the advertisement 
before it is read. 

Irrelevancy can be used on a 
larger scale also throughout a 
whole house magazine. I have in 
mind “Patton’s Monthly,” published 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, in which all sorts of 
irrelevant information and photo- 
graphs that seem to have noth- 
ing to do with glass or paint are 
reproduced to such an extent that 
a person receiving the publication 
feels it contains unselfish, interest- 
ing matter well worth his while to 
go through page by page. There 
is certainly no doubt that ir- 
relevancy has a decided value in 
our advertising art of today. One 
by one, we see the old guards 
drop off the beaten path of unity 
and employ the newer and more 
interesting treatment of art and 
copy through the use of the ir- 
relevant. Like the red flag which 
the meat hunters used to tie to 
their ram-rod to attract the curi- 


ous antelope, irrelevancy in adver. 
tising art today is one of the gil 
valid forces which can attract th 
interest of a reader who has other. 
wise become extremely advertig. 
ment wary. In other words, gy 
him curious, put him off his guarj 
entirely and then the selling j 
easy. 


Larger Campaign Planned {fo 
Wenatchee Apples 


As a result of a marked increase jy 
the sale of Jim Hill apples during th 
last year, The Wenatchee District (» 
operative Association, Wenatchee, Wash, 
is planning an enlarged advertising 
campaign. This account is directed }y 
the Portland office of the Hon’‘g-Cooper 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. 


Michigan Drug Chain Acquire 
by Liggett 

A chain of forty-four drug stores 
operated in Michigan cities by the Be 
con Drug Company has been acqu'ted 
by the Louis K. Liggett Company, New 
York. In addition, during July, fo. 
teen new links were added to the chain 
of stores operated by the Liggett com 
pany. 


Aitkin-Kynett Augment Staff 


W. B. Turner, formerly with Georg 
Batten Company, Inc., New York, ha 
joined The Aitkin-Kynett Compan, 

hiladelphia advertising agency. He 
will have charge of the production depart 
ment. A. C. Arnold, formerly with the 
Frank D. Webb Advertising ( ompany, 
Baltimore, will join the Aitkin-Kynet 
agency September 1 as a contact man 


Cluett, Peabody Reports Sale 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, Try, 
N. Y., and subsidiaries, Arrow shirts 
and collars, report net sales of $12,302; 
938 for the half year ended June ¥, 
1926 e net profit, after charges, for 
this period amounted to $1,017,369. This 
compares with a net profit of $1,013,33) 
for the first six months of 1925. 


Leather Account for Boston 
Agency 
The Robert Leonard Company, Bos 
ton, leather specialties, has appointed 
Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of Boston, to direct is 
advertising account. 


Joins Honig-Cooper Agency 
Stephen H. Matteson has joined tht 
staff of the Portland office of th 
Honig-Cooper Company,  advertisif 
agency, and will be associated with th 
production department. 
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Again The Times-Picayune leads the 
New Orleans field in department store 
advertising ! 


Lineage records for the 
frst half of 1926 tell the 
same story that they 
have told month after During che firet 


month and year after Wf 1 iF of 1926 The 


year—The Times-Pica- , 
Times-Picayune 


led the second New 
Orleans newspaper 
New Orleans department by 20% in depart- 
stores, nip space eS ment store adver- 
the basis of known results tising, the third by 
know that The Times- 

lel 40% and the fourth 
Picayune, with the largest 

: by 128%. 


yune's unchallenged 
dominance. 











and most powerful circu- 
lation in its field, is New 
Orleans home newspaper. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
in New Orileang 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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To be sure 


Cosmopolitan Familieg«: 


Live in Good Homes... 


75% of them in the 
Better Residential 


Sections 


‘Bute 
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sYou Might Naturally Expect~ 
They’re Great Travelers, Too! 


they are the type whose interests are broader than their 
firesides. 

travel is one of the many things (like reading Cosmo- 
tan) which tends to fire their imaginations, whet their 
tites and at the same time satisfy their cravings for the 
et things of life. 

el advertisers have found Cosmopolitan a most respon- 
audience. Witness the evidence of this as reflected in 
way they have increased their use of Cosmopolitan during 
past 5-year period. 


20000 
15,000 
10000 


5,000 
L € 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


p5% increase in a 5-year period! And the first nine months 
1926 show a 27%2% increase over the whole year of 1925. 


e same folks who like travel, like good things to eat, nice 
gs to wear, comforts and ‘conveniences for their homes, 
er automobiles,—everything which tends to enrich life 
nerally. 

you have a meritorious product to sell, tell your story to 

se Cosmopolitan families,—more than a million and a 
f of them. 


a Cosmopolitan representative tell you more. 


cAdvertising Offices: 
119 West 40th Street 326 West Madison Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
5 Winthrop Square 520 United Bank & Trust 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Why Well-Known Advertisers Get 
the Cream of the New Inventions 


An Unrecognized Advantage of National Advertising, as Exemplified 
by the Experience of the Makers of Boston Garters 


By Albert E. Haase 


DVERTISING’S help in in- 

spiring public confidence in a 
business making a _ meritorious 
product has more than one aspect. 
We are apt to think so much of 
one main advantage—its ability to 
help sell goods—that we lose sight 
of its secondary and sometimes 
equally important advantages. 
Only lately investment bankers 
have realized that the great mass 
of the investing public will more 
readily buy the securities of a 
business selling nationally adver- 
tised products than those of a 
business dealing in wunadvertised 
products. An investigation of 
this subject by Printers’ INK 
showed that investment bankers 


not only recognized this aspect of 


national commodity advertising, 
but willingly paid a premium to 
get securities of companies having 
that advantage by charging a 
smaller underwriting commission. 
Their selling expenses on securi- 
ties of companies making nation- 
ally advertised products were so 
materially lessened because of pub- 
lic confidence in those companies 
that they could do nothing else but 
cut their underwriting commission. 

Advertising has another inherent 
advantage that has not seen the 
light of discussion. A business 
which has obtained the confidence 
of a widespread public by its ad- 
vertising is a business to which 
inventors gravitate as the best pos- 
sible market for their ideas. 

This is a highly important ad- 
vantage. The constant changing 
of public taste and desires often- 
times makes a product that is a 
great seller today obsolete and of 
negligible sales value tomorrow. 
This statement, of course, is true 
in varying degrees, depending upon 
the nature of the business. Some 
businesses are so well aware of 
the importance of keeping abreast 
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of changing public taste that they 
seek to anticipate such changes 
through their own research labora- 
tories. Such laboratories are really 
insurance against the future. 
What matters an expense account 
of $50,000 a year for research 
work, if out of a thousand investi- 
gations one idea is uncovered that 
might save a volume of millions in 
sales? 

It is no secret that the Van 
Heusen collar ‘was originally of- 
fered to some of the big starched 
collar manufacturers and turned 
down by them, only to bob up later 
as the product of a then compara- 
tively unknown manufacturer and 
sweep the country like wildfire at 
the expense of starched collars. 

Even that lesson did not teach 
starched collar manufacturers a 
lesson. Every advertising agent 
who tried to get the advertising 
account of a certain starched col- 
lar manufacturer some months 
ago will tell you that starched 
collar manufacturers were caught 
unawares by the vogue of colored 
shirts with matched collars. A 
large volume of the shirt business 
of the country is done by local 
shirtmakers. Those shirtmakers 
naturally got the collar business on 
colored shirts. They got it, of 
course, at the expense of the manu- 
facturers of white starched collars. 
The two imstances from the 
starched collar field are purposely 
cited because we are all inclined 
to think of the conventional white 
starched collar as a product that 
will be staple until eternity. 

The manufacturer who thinks 
he is in the white starched collar 
class will probably not find it 
necessary to read further of ad- 
vertising’s ability to bring him new 
ideas. He doesn’t recognize the 
importance and value of having 
an open and receptive mind or the 
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value of keeping ahead or abreast 
of the vagaries of the public’s 
tastes and desires. 

The purpose of this story is to 
show by the discussion of a con- 
crete case how the manufacturer 
of a nationally advertised product 
who an open mind on inven- 
tions has taken advantage of ad- 
vertising’s aid to bring new ideas 
to him. 

The manufacturer in this case is 
the George Frost Company, of 
Boston, maker of Boston Garters 
and of Velvet Grip Hose support- 
ers. It is a company of long 
standing as an advertiser and of 
wide experience as an advertiser. 
Advertising is part and parcel of 
its business. 

The treasurer of the George 
Frost Company, George B. Glid- 
den, not only knows the garter 
business, but knows advertising as 
a buyer and user of it for many 
years. 

During the course of a year the 
company receives on the average 
of two inventions or supposed in- 
ventions a week. These inventions 
come to the company for consider- 
ation because of the confidence 
which its advertising and its prod- 
ucts have inspired in the public. 
Now, as we have already inti- 
mated, this particular inherent 
ability of advertising would mean 
nothing if it were not understood. 
Mr. Glidden understands it. He 
examines into every proposition 
put to the company. 

Not much longer than a year 
ago the mail brought into the 
Frost offices a product designed 
to hold up women’s stockings. 
Offhand it might be described as 
a combination of the old-fashioned 
girdle and of the hose supporter. 
It was designed to be worn around 
the hips. On either side it carried 
two strips of the same elastic 
material as the girdle, which were 
to be attached to the wearer’s hose. 

On first examination Mr. Glid- 
den came to the opinion that the 
girdle part of the device would 
not stay in place. But he did not 
let his opinion settle the matter. 
Instead he took the product to 
Albert H. Silber, the sales man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Silber 
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has a young daughter who has 
a strong turn for athletics, He 
agreed to have her try the jn. 
vention solely for the purpose of 
discovering whether it would stay 
in place when worn on the hips, 
She found that it would hold re. 
gardless of what form of exercise 
she took. Mr. Glidden re-exam. 
ined it and found it was constructed 
on the very same principle as the 
Boston garter. He was more keenly 
interested. Next he took it to a 
corsetierre who had a clientele of 
women of means and of good 
taste. “Did she think it would 
appeal to her clientele?” Within 
a few days she replied enthusi- 
astically in the affirmative. 

This information substantiated 
the main part of the story of the 
inventor. Her story, in substance, 
was this: On the advice of her 
father, a physician, she had re- 
frained from wearing corsets, 
This meant finding some way to keep 
her stockings up as they should be 
kept. She had tried out the rolled 
stocking idea and the knee garter 
idea but was dissatisfied with both. 
Dissatisfaction led her to create 
the product in question. When 
the corsetless idea swept into 
fashion she told a few of her 
friends of her device. The idea 
spread. The requests became so 
numerous that she decided to make 
them for a few women’s shops 
and refer the requests to them 
where those who wanted them 
could pay a price that would com- 
pensate her for labor and material. 
The demand continued to grow s0 
fast that this plan became burder- 
some. The next step was the one 
that brought her to the makers of 
Boston Garters. 

When Mr. Glidden decided to 
add the product to the company’s 
line, he turned to his advertising 
agency for a selling name. The 
name “Girdlon” was coined. He 
then took that name to his lawyer 
to make certain that it was regis 
trable and legal in every way. 
These are simple steps that may 
seem to have no place here, but 
they are related because PRINTERS 
Ink has for years found it neces- 
sary to tell manufacturers to take 
counsel before they go about order- 
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LOCALIZED CO-OPERATION BIG 
AID IN NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


GOLD DUST CORP. 
TELLS OF HELP 


The head office may be 3,000 
miles away; the picture of Los 
Angeles and environs as a market 
may be blurred by distance, but in 
the Los Angeles Examiner organi- 
zation is a Merchandising Service 
Department that carries on, in 
the field of business-getting. It 
works just as conscientiously for 
Examiner advertisers as though the 
profits were to be its own, and 
without regard to whether the ad- 
vertiser be sitting on the side-lines 
watching every move, or in an of- 
fice-building in New York City, 
wondering. 

That is the idea one gathers from 
a recent letter from William A. 
Marshall, Assistant Director of 
Sales and Advertising, of the fam- 
ous Gold Dust Corporation, 239 
West 30th Street, New York. 

“Permit me, please,” he wrote, “to 
extend to your organization my very 
sincere appreciation and that of my com- 
pany for the splendid co-operation given 
us in connection with our recent Gold 
Dust Moppet campaign. 

“The publicity accorded in your trade 

paper, the window pictorials in stores 
throughout the city, the window display 
in your own building, and the complete 
and up-to-date grocers’ list with which 
you supplied us, all helped materially to 
make our campaign a success. 
“You can rest assured that your as- 
sistance will not soon be forgotten and 
that The Examiner will receive every 
consideration when we are again making 
up our newspaper advertising schedule 
for the Los Angeles market.” 








CLASS-COVERAGE 
OF PAPER SHOWN 


The two wealthiest districts in 
the city of Los Angeles, are 
90% covered by The Los Angeles 
Sunday Examiner! 

That is the interesting and 
significant fact recently brought 
out in a careful analysis of Los 
Angeles Examiner distribution. In 
the Wilshire district, first in pur- 
chasing power with a total of 
$165,647,605 annually, it was shown 
that The Sunday Examiner reaches 
34,802 out of 35,134 families. 

The purchasing power of these 
families is distributed in this way: 
9,461 families have an income of 
$5,000 a year or over; 15,738 re- 
ceive from $2,500 to $5,000, while 
the balance, 9,935, have from $1,000 
to $2,500 to spend each year. 

Hollywood’s purchasing power 
is $150,783,636 a year, and of 
its 39,135 families, 6,392 receive 
over $5,000 a year. The Sunday 
Examiner reaches 32,288 of the 
families in this district. 

Further analysis of _ The eaten’ 
dominant circulation leadership 
mass coverage is found in its F926 Data 
Book, just off the press, requests for 
which are being met as rapidly as re- 
ceiv: 


Representatives Listed 


Los Angeles Examiner _ nqmenntatine hav- 
Ing facts and figures the Les Angeles 
market, and The Examiner as a medium to 
cover ~~ - 


Madison feces, 
city, Reem * ipr2, pane = J Be witaine: 
Willian H. Wlisen, Hearst Buil 

and T. C. Hoffmeyer, 

presentative, Monadneck Building, San 
Fresean 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Missouri 
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ing thousands of dollars of printed 
material, only to find out that they 
have squandered money on a name 
that can’t be protected. 

Along with the name “Girdlon” 
went the words “Velvet Grip’— 
the name that had been used for 
years in advertising hose support- 
ers. The official and legal name 
of the new product, then, is “Vel- 
vet Grip Girdlon.’” With the 
words Velvet Grip always appear- 
ing in a script style the impression 
is always given that this product, 
“Girdlon,” is made by the house 
which for years has made “Velvet 
Grip Hose Supporters.” Thus the 
new product was ready to be pre- 
sented to the public as a member 
of an established family of prod- 
ucts. It started with the advan- 
tage of having a known sponsor. 

The Frost company, of course, 
had considered the distribution 
problem of the product. It would 
be sold naturally at the very same 
stores that had sold Velvet Grip 
Hose Supporters. Had not the 
owner of one of the country’s best 
corset shops enthusiastically en- 
dorsed it? 

The article went into production. 
Frost salesmen took it to retailers. 
But the retailers wouldn’t stock it! 
They could see that it had possible 
merit. But they asked: “Will it 
stay on?” The very first question, 
it will be remembered, that had 
come to Mr. Glidden’s mind when 
he first looked at the product. He 
had convinced himself on that 
score easily enough. Convincing 
thousands of retailers was another 
problem. 


* TURNED TO CONSUMERS 


It has already been remarked 
that Mr. Glidden knew advertising 
from experience.. From out of 
this knowledge he reasoned that 
instead of tackling the job of con- 
vincing thousands of retailers, he 
would rather take on the job of 
convincing millions of the actual 
users. They were the ones who 
would use the product. Why not 
start with them? He did, and he 
did the job on an ambitious scale. 
This does not mean that he neg- 
lected the education of the retailer 
on the new product. He adver- 
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tised to them and continued to do 
so in spite of the fact that they 
told him they could not stock the 
product until the public had given 
its approval in the shape of a real 
demand for the product. 

Now, it takes time for the public 
to get the full significance of an 
idea. It didn’t “catch on” to the 
Girdlon idea, en masse, overnight, 
There was, however, enough te- 
sponse from the public in the form 
of letters of request for the prod- 
uct to show Mr. Glidden that the 
public was interested. He knew that 
for every woman who was willing 
to take the trouble to write direct 
to the company at Boston and pay 
cash for the product, sight unseen, 
there were many who would buy it 
if they’ could see it at a retail 
shop. So he increased his adver- 
tising for the purpose of increas- 
ing the demand of the public on 
the retailer. Increased advertising 
increased the desire of women for 
the new product. The company 
was soon buried under consumers’ 
mail orders. And as those orders 
increased, retailers in great nun- 
bers began to order the product. 
The company was oversold. It had 
to change the advertising copy it 
had been addressing to retailers. In 
the early part of this month, in 
its advertising to the trade, a public 
apology was made for the delay 
in filling retailer’s orders. It ex- 
plained that consumer advertising 
had brought so many orders by 
mail that the company was behind 
in production. Such advertising, 
however, plainly indicated that this 
mail-order business was but tem- 
porary and that the company was 
in no way deserting its regular re- 
tailers. 

An interesting feature of the 
consumer copy, and one especially 
worthy of comment is that there 
is no “knocking” of corsets in it. 
The “Girdion” was not put out by 
the Frost company as a competitor 
of corsets. It was placed on the 
market because there was need for 
it by virtue of the fact that women 
who had stopped wearing corsets 
wanted something that would not 
only hold their stockings up but 
would also keep them smooth and 
straight as the hose supporters that 
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cAnnouncement 


SERVE manufacturers and their adver- 

tising agents more conveniently, the 

McGraw-Hill Publications have opened a 

district office in New York City. This office 

is located at 285; Madison Avenue, between 
4oth and 41st Streets. 





"Tue personne of this office will be restricted 
exclusively to the sales and counselors’ staff of 
the Atlantic District of McGraw-Hill Publi- 


cations. 


Every sit of industrial marketing information 
that is available through the headquarters 
organization and district offices of McGraw-Hill 
Publications will be available in this new office. 


We corpratty invite manufacturers and adver- 
tising agents to make use of this conveniently 


located office. 
e 


H. W. McGraw, General Manager 
Atlantic District, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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GANGA GA WGA! GAGA GAGA OSA 


“The farming class?” 
—the farmer is an individualist. 


“The typical American farmer?” 
—there’s no such animal. 


“American agriculture?” 
—as diversified as a kid’s pocket. 








edited not for “a class,” but for individuals. 

It must have that personal appeal, that personal 
touch which can come only with close acquaintance 
and close contact. 


farmer 


T HE paper which influences the farmer must be 


has a closer and more personal contact, a warmer ap- 
peal to its people than any other national farm paper. 
It is “a member of the family” in the prosperous farm 
homes of the Midwest and Southwest. It is bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh. They—and not pro- 
fessional writers—make it! They contribute more than 
half of its contents; articles written in farm language 
by actual farmers who pass on to their neighbors the 
stories of their successes. 


That’s why Capper’s Farmer is the most 
powerful influence in its “neighborhood” 
—and its neighborhood is one no adver- 
tiser can afford to ignore. 


Published at Topeka, Kansas, by Arthur Capper 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS OMAHA 
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‘‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet” 


— Grows with the Gity 3 


Its Usefulness Increases In Ratio With 


The Community Expansion than 
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were attached to the corset did. 
It is advertised as a product for 
“women who do not wear corsets.” 
And when that is once said the 
copy goes ahead and talks of the 
merits of the product, forgetting 
entirely the subject of corsets. 

The objection that Mr. Glidden 
frst felt against the product be- 
fore he had it tested, and the ob- 
jection of retailers that it might 
slip, was handled in all consumer 
copy in a manner that prevented 
it from arising in the mind of a 
consumer after the product had 
been purchased. In advertising to 
the consumer the Frost company 
had the advantage of telling the 
consumer about the product before 
the consumer had seen the product 
itself. The possible objection that 
the “Girdlon” might slip was 
turned into an asset by statements 
which emphasized the reason why 
it was worn around the hips—the 
fact that it was worn around the 
hips was what made those who 
saw the article believe offhand that 
it would slip. The obvious idea 
to such suggestions would be: 
“Wear it around the waist and 
then it can’t slip.” Now, -rather 
than let the consumer get that ob- 
vious idea into her collective head 
the advertising, before making the 
point that the Girdlon was worn 
around the hips, stressed _ the 
thought that “there is no pinching 
at the waist.’ Here is a typical 
way the company addressed itself 
on this subject to the buying pub- 
lic: “It is perfectly comfortable 
—there’s no pinching at the waist, 
because it is worn around the hips 
where you hardly feel it, and it 
is so designed that it simply cannot 
slip down.” 

In this manner, then, the com- 
pany prevented the purchaser from 
getting the same fancied offhand 
and unfounded objection that re- 
tailers and itself had jumped at. 
That what it has said was true 
and that the way it has said it was 
an effective way of getting its 
message over is proved not only 
by its sales volume on the product 
but by the fact that of the almost 
countless number sold only one 
Girdlon has been returned by a 
purchaser as being unsatisfactory. 


To complete the merchandising 
picture of this product, it should 
be said that the Frost company 
felt that the product should be one 
of a pleasing appearance in keep- 
ing with present-day style requi- 
sites. Consequently it has made 
the product of dainty webbing and 
shirred ribbons in colors that are 
in demand for women’s lingerie. 
It should also be said that it has 
taken pains to have it in a box that 
in appearance is as dainty as the 
product itself. 

All of these precautions and 
pains that have been taken on this 
new product furnish real evidence 
that the company possesses a strong 
advertising mind. 

This statement leads us back to 
the point of this story, which is 
that advertising which creates 
public confidence in a_ business 
making a meritorious product does 
more than sell the product. An 
experienced advertising mind rec- 
ognizes that fact and utilizes all 
the other advantages advertising 
brings in so far as conditions per- 
mit or demand. 

The mere use of advertising is 
no longer sufficient as a means of 
keeping ahead of the procession 
in an industry. Any manufacturer, 
if he has enough money, can buy 
quantities of advertising. That 
isn’t what counts. The thing that 
counts is the ability to get the 
utmost out of what you buy. 
That’s a question of gray matter 
and experience. 


S. E. Kiser with Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones 

S. E. Kiser, until recently an ac- 
count executive with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., has joined Edwards, Ewing & 
Jones, Inc., advertising agency, in 
charge of copy in the New York office. 
Before joining the Seaman agency in 
1920, Mr. Kiser was associated with 
the Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., at 
Chicago, as an account executive. 


Death of Frank B. Stouffer 


Frank B. Stouffer, treasurer and 
cashier of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times, died at Louisville last week 
in his fifty-ninth year. He became a 
member of the staff of the Times thirty- 
six years ago. Mr. Stouffer is survived 
by a brother, Walter W. Stouffer, who 
is treasurer of the Louisville Herald- 
Post Company. 





Once More, a Liability Becomes 
an Opportunity 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Capitalizes on the Fact That Its Trains 
No Longer Run into New York City 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

road is solving, by advertising, 
a problem which many a manu- 
facturer some time may face. And 
in line with its usual alertness, 
this railroad is doing a job which 
has caused widespread comment. 
As is generally known, ever since 
the war the Baltimore & Ohio 
trains entering New York City 
have had the use of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station and have been de- 
livering their passengers into the 
heart of the city. 

This arrangement, due to many 
causes, ceased this summer. The 
public, knowing the facts, was 
wondering just what the Baltimore 
& Ohio would do. Its trains 
would start after a certain date 
from its Jersey City Terminal. Its 
passengers had become accustomed 
to stepping on the trains in New 
York City. Would the railroad 
merely go back to the old method, 
whereby people had to take a 
ferry across the river? Just how 
would it solve a problem which 
seemed extremely difficult? It is 
as though a manufacturer, after 
distributing his product for 
several years through a series of 
convenient drug stores, were faced 
with the possibility of making the 
buyer, who had become used to 
universal accessibility, go back to 
other retail outlets in inconvenient 
places. 

In solving its problem the rail- 
road company has used excellent 
sales strategy. It has made into 
an asset a thing which the public 
was ready to consider a liability, 
by digging out a new selling point 
and featuring it in widespread ad- 
vertising. 

Every traveler has at one time 
or another been forced to miss his 
train by traffic jams. Allowing 
plenty of time, as he thought, for 
the trip from hotel to station, he 
has failed to make connections be- 
cause a coal truck blocked the way, 


a wagon was loading at the side 
entrance, an accident had occurred 
just ahead of him, or for any one 
of a multitude of causes. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad de. 
cided to take this universal ex- 
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A New-and more convenient-way 

for travelers to Enter and 

Leave New York City © 
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hand baggage from coach stations in 

the heart of New York direct to 
trainside in Jersey City 
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HOW THE NEW PLAN WAS INTRODUCED 10 
THE PUBLIC 


perience, and by curing it, create 
a new selling point for its service. 
It, therefore, created first a new 
idea in railroad terminal service 
by renting space in the Pershing 
Square Building across from the 
Grand Central Terminal, and also, 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In 
both of these locations the com- 
pany created miniature railroad 
stations with ticket offices, wait- 
ing rooms, parcel checking facili- 
ties, women’s rest rooms and por- 
ter service. Then it had built a 
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number of special motor coaches, 
to operate between the Jersey City 
Terminal and its two new pas- 
senger stations. It had the body 
of these coaches painted Pullman 
green, like the Baltimore & Ohio 
passenger cars. The belt rail was 
painted royal blue with gilt let- 
ters, reading “Baltimore & Ohio 
Train Connection.” Each motor 


coach has a special partition at- 


the rear for hand baggage, with 
seating capacity of twenty-three, 
and with auxiliary folding seats in 
the baggage compartment for 
emergency use. 

With the coaches built, ar- 
rangements to run them were made 
with the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
whose long experience in operat- 
ing coaches in New York City 
assured handling and management 
of the motor coaches by men most 
familiar with local conditions in 
New York. Then the company 
arranged its train schedules so 
that that starting time should be 
from the two stations in the 
heart of New York and each train 
at the Jersey City Terminal would 
wait for the coach. 

With the new selling idea ready, 
the company used large-space ad- 
vertising to tell the public about 
this new plan. “A new—and more 
convenient—way for travelers to 
enter and leave New York City,” 
the company advertised. “Here’s 
all you need to do: Step aboard 
the motor coach at the Pershing 
Square or Waldorf-Astoria Coach 
station, or at any of the convenient 
stops en route, in the very heart of 
New York—then step out of the 
coach and on to your train in 
Jersey City. No worry about mis- 
sing connections. Your coach 
leaves on time—and the train waits 
for the coach. You arrive in com- 
fort and start your journey 
right.” : 

The advertising then pointed 
out that this service was impor- 
tant to the business man, enabling 
him always to “make his train” 
and avoiding the anxiety due to 
traffic tangles. Women passengers 
with children were assured safety, 
comfort and freedom from 
worry; hand baggage would go 
with the passenger and there 


would be no additional charge for 
this extra service. 

The first advertisement appeared 
in metropolitan newspapers on 
August 12. The campaign em. 
braces large-size copy in an ex. 
tensive list of newspapers and will 
cover a period of two full months. 
Within the Baltimore & Ohio 
territory—that region where news. 
papers are published in cities and 
towns directly contiguous to the 
lines of the railroad—600 news. 
papers are being used. Outside of 
the territory transversed by its 
lines, the advertising campaign has 
been directed to the majority of 
the country’s urban population, 
Supplementing the newspaper ad- 
vertising, 250,000 folders and cir- 
culars have been distributed; as 
well as 150,000 individually ad- 
dressed letters in a_ direct-mail 
campaign carried on in all the 
major cities along the railroad by 
the passenger department, and in 
other large cities throughout the 
United States by “off-line” 
agencies, 


Bettmann-Dunlap Not Denied 
Use of Word “Dunlap” 


In reporting the decision of the 
United States Patent Office’s denial of 
registration of “Dunlap” to the Bett. 
mann-Dunlap Company, Cincinnati, as a 
trade-mark for shoes, it was stated that 
the company was denied the use of the 
name. he denial covered the right of 
registration only and the question of 
the right to use, as distinguished from 
the right to register, the word “Dunlap” 
as a trade-mark for shoes, was not 
passed upon. 


Albert Grauer & Company to 


Advertise to Architects 

Albert Grauer & Company, Detroit, 
have started an advertising campaign 
to promote the use of their Red Asphalt 
flooring in schools, hospitals and other 
public buildings. 

“Our first advertising will be in archi 
tectural papers as we expect to interest 
the architects first, both by magazine 
advertising and direct mail,” Albert 
— president, informs Printers’ 
NK. 

Whipple and Black, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, is directing this 
campaign. 


E. M. Perrin, recently with the 
advertising division of the General 
Motors Export Company, has joined 
the Frank D. Webb Advertising Com- 
pany, Baltimore, in charge of copy and 
production. 
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Facts disclose’ that July, 1926, building permits -in 
Miami exceeded any other Florida city. The F. W. 
Dodge Corporation of New York issued a report show- 
ing Miami building construction contracts were 20 per cent 
of the total for entire State. 


The pronounced growth of Miam: today, is no more ome | 
than the growth in popularity and prestige of The Miami Heral 
among local and national advertisers. It offers adequate coverage 
to the National Advertiser for his product. Accurately compiled 
data on the Miami market is yours for the asking. 


The Miami Herald 


[Peonspa’s MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER | 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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The early chroniclers of that part 

the Ohio Territory of which Cing 

nati is now the commercial and 

tural center, described this regi 
as a “land of milk and honey,” a place whe 
“the poorest lived in abundance.” 


The country has withdrawn its frontiers, takin 
its rural industries with it. But Greater Cine 
nati is still a place of milk and honey. Bettg 
milk, purer, richer, cleaner milk than our for 
fathers ever knew, and honey, in the comb. 
strained to golden transparency, within th 
means of the humblest home. 


From a thousand farms and dairies amid th 
hills of southern Ohio and Indiana and fromth 
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{ Milk and Honey” 


famed Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky there is brought 
into Cincinnati every night an abundance of pure milk, 
produced under scientific, sanitary conditions, certified, 
pasturized, refrigerated. At every stage of its journey 
from the dairy to the door of the consumer this milk is 
under rigid control. Inspectors test it for bacterial count 
and butter fat. Whether it be for the tiny infant or for 
the aged invalid, Cincinnati milk is safe. 


Under these conditions it is but natural that the per- 
capita consumption of dairy products in Greater Cin- 
cinnati should be very high. In such a community it was 
inevitable that the dairy products industry should thrive, 
creating a demand for kindred products even in excess of 
its own local production. 


In the display advertising columns of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star this desirable condition is reflected and stimu- 
lated. Here as in no other medium of contact with this 
market the producers and distributors of milk and butter 
and ice cream, of “‘spreads for bread’’ and the contribu- 
tion of “contented cows,” of “‘malted milk’? and milk 
chocolate, keep their merchandise and their service facil- 
ities before their most responsive and their most desirable 


customers. 


In this classification as in every classification in which it 
is possible to check merchandise sales against advertising 
costs, the Times-Star is the unchallenged leader in dis- 


play advertising. 


IMES-STAR 


tin L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bidg., Chicago 
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Build the Coupon Around the 
Goods 


An Answer to the Question: “What Shall We Say in the Coupon?” 


By D. Morris-Jones 


HE importance attaching: to 
Tite coupon in so much of 
present-day advertising gives it a 
prominence and entitles it to a con- 
sideration way beyond the amount 
of space it occupies. " 

The coupon is the Invitation, the 
Request, the Command to the 
Reader to Act. It is the last word 
of the advertiser to his prospective 
customer before he leaves him ; the 
word upon which the . advertiser 
has to depend for favorable con- 
sideration. If it is properly writ- 


ten and properly presented in a 
physical way, it is more likely to 
accomplish its purpose in fullest 
measure than if it is just a coupon, 
a little box tacked on to the end 
of the advertisement. 

What you say in a coupon, and 


how you say it, is the gauge by 
which you can judge how the 
reader is going to read it and how 
he is going to react to it. Many 
successful advertisers whose ad- 
vertising messages are such that a 
coupon naturally falls into their 
advertising scheme, have long 
realized that nothing else in their 
advertising message is of more im- 
portance than the “words” of their 
coupon. 

You have read hundreds of 
coupons, perhaps thousands. How 
many of them stick in your mind 
because of their novel, forceful, 
intelligent presentation? How 
many of them struck you as dif- 
ferent when you read them; how 
many of them made you stop, 
mentally, for a moment,’ and think 
and fall into the mental attitude 
the advertiser wished you to 
assume ? 

A coupon apparently is such a 
simple little thing that all too often 
its importance is overlooked by 
advertisers. Many advertisements 
appear with a coupon which is so 
obviously a second thought that it 
might well have been omitted alto- 
gether. You have read advertise- 


ments, well written, well presented, 
advertising: products or. commodi- 
ties in which you might well be in- 
terested. The text of the copy fol- 
lowed all the approved and proved 
formula of attracting attention, 
arousing ‘interest, and then—tailed 
off in an innocuous coupon that 
had about as much enthusiasm and 
pep as a jellyfish, compared with 
the rest of the. advertisement,: so 
that ACTION was not only de- 
ferred, but never happened. 

For some strange and inex- 
plicable reason many otherwise 
experienced and intelligent. adver- 
tisers seem to look upon the 
coupon as a stepchild, when in 
fact, it is, or should be, the Heir 
to the Throne. 


THE LURE OF A REAL ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Let us consider the coupon for 
what it really is. Here is an ad- 
vertisement of a large land de- 
velopment company. What a 
glorious picture the advertiser 
paints of the joys of life and liv- 
ing at Knobbyscott-by-the-Sea. 
What an intriguing illustration, a 
long stretch of sandy beach, dotted 
here and there with gaily colored 
umbrellas, with gay bathers in 
fashion’s latest word in beach and 
bathing costumes, lolling beneath 
them. See the cute children with 
their little shovels and pails, build- 
ing castles by the sea. See that 
long stretch of lovely bungalows, 
in perfect perspective, disappear- 
ing over yonder hill. And cer- 
tainly your eyes take in: those 
swagger motors, with their long, 
graceful bodies and smart drivers, 
headed to no less a place than the 
Minnehaha Golf Club. 

And the cleverly written story! 
“Come to Glorious Knobbyscott- 
by-the-Sea! Give Your Family 
and Yourself a Chance at Some 
of the Good Things of Life. Let 
little bronzed bodies of health re- 
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place the puny sicklied cast of the 
sunbaked city streets. You can 
do it. For surprisingly little 
money you can become the proud 
and happy owner of a charming, 
artistic bungalow, and live a life 
of ease and _ rejuvenation at 
America’s Favored Home Spot.” 
And on the story rambles; and 
you, sitting by the window in your 
five-room rear apartment, with its 
glorious outlook on a blank rear 
wall, or in the delightfully breezy 
subway, read it, and feel a tug 
of desire to pack up and take the 
Missus and the youngsters to 
Glorious Knobbyscott-by-the-Sea. 
Then you come to the coupon. 
No romance in that. No siree. 
Gone is the fascination that held 
you as you read through the allur- 
ing story. Here is what the 
coupon says: 
Knobbyscott-by-the-Sea 
1235 Eighteenth Ave., New York 
Please send me a copy of your book 
“Life and Laughter in The Great Out- 
doors,” with the understanding that I 
am under rio obligation. 
Name 


And you do not send for the 


book; and °Knobbyscott-by-the- 
Sea knows you not. 

That’s that. You turn over the 
pages of your newspaper or maga- 
zine and your eye is struck by the 
advertisement of a book publisher, 
offering a set of the masterpieces 
of World Fiction. It is a won- 
derfully well-written advertise- 
ment. The writer lets you peep 
behind the scenes of the high spots 
of some of the stories included in 
the masterpieces. Your curiosity 
is aroused. It wouldn’t take much 
urging to make you act, to take the 
necessary step to start the ma- 
chinery in the publisher’s office. 
So you look over the advertise- 
ment and your eye rests on the 
coupon, way down there at the 
bottom, figured out to mathemati- 
cal nicety as to how little space 
had to be given to it. And what 
did the coupon say? Why, it read 
like an old friend: 

Masterpiece Publishing Company 
Fourth Avenue, New York 

Please send me a copy of your book 
“Behind the Scenes with Louis XVI,” 
with the understanding that I am under 
no obligation. 
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Then you pass on, stifling a 
yawn perhaps; certainly not inter. 
ested. Other advertisements catch 
your eye and arrest your attention 
some casually, some really. Here 
is an offer made by the manufac. 
turer of a new device for the 
kitchen, a mincer for hamburg 
steak. It sounds fine. You love 
hamburg, and you have always 
wanted to enjoy a hamburg steak 
that was minced much finer than 
the usual run. Ah, what's this? 
Why, sure enough, after a second 
look, you discover that it is a 
coupon, buried, as. usual, way 
down in the corner, so small that 
only a steel engraver could write 
his name legibly on it. But let us 
read it. Perhaps this one says 
something that is different. Alas, 
no luck. It is our old friend 
whom we have come to know s0 
well, only this time the book is 
called “Forty Ways to Fool a 
Steak,” which you can have with- 
out obligation. 

What is the trouble with all 
these advertisers? Why do they 
all follow the lead of someone 
else? Why do they one and all 
assume that a coupon is only an 
incident? What is the reason for 
their failure to use a little in- 
genuity in devising a coupon that 
will say something different, that 
is different in appearance from the 
rank and file of coupons? 

A little thought would seem to 
make it clear to any advertiser 
that if he is advertising a product 
or a thing or a place that properly 
can take advantage of a coupon, 
the sound, sane, sensible thing for 
him to do is to estimate the im- 
portance of the coupon and govern 
himself accordingly. 

The same insistence upon intelli- 
gence in the preparation of the at- 
vertising copy in the body of an 
advertisement should be applied to 
the preparation of the coupon. 

When a coupon is the thing to 
use, it should be used right. If we 
consider for a moment that we use 
a coupon principally to get m- 
quiries, not solely to create mort 
desire for, or interest in a general 
way in our product, we will set 
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that it is at once the most simple 
appearing thing in the advertise- 
ment and at the same time the 
most important thing. 
like a foolish waste of good money 
for any advertiser to go to the ex- 
pense of buying space in an adver- 
tising medium, devote thought and 
money to the preparation of the 
advertisement to occupy that space, 
and then treat the coupon upon 
which he depends to prove the 
pulling power, and profit value of 
that advertising, as if it were 
nothing but something that “might 
as well be done,” because the 
other fellows were doing it. 

The advertisers who use coupons 
with greatest success are not satis- 
fied to look upon the coupon simply 
as a detail of their advertisement. 
They are just as keen to have the 
coupon sell the product as_ the 
body of their advertisement. They 
are not content to run a lot of cut 
and dried phraseology with a per- 
functory offer of a book of some 
kind or another. They make their 


coupon capitalize the interest their 
general copy story has told. What 


will be suitable and right and 
proper for you who make stove 
polish and wish to get requests for 
samples of your polish, is not the 
thing at all, in all human proba- 
bility, for the other fellow who 
makes nail polish for the ladies. 
True, they are both polishes, but 
one is a utility for the kitchen, the 
other, a luxury for the boudoir. 
The coupon for the stove polish 
advertisement does not have to 
talk beauty. The appeal here is to 
the interest of the stove owner in 
the ease with which the stove may 
be polished, the satisfactory gloss 
achieved, the safety of the polish 
in use, and perhaps its economy. 
Whether it is a sample or a book 
you want to send to the inquirer, it 
is not reasonable to assume that 
he is thinking in terms of any 
obligation on his part. You offer 
him something. Offer it to him 
in a straightforward, interesting 
manner. Do not word your coupon 
in a way that leads the reader to 
think that you are sending him a 
slice of a gold mine. {f it is a 
sample, he knows that he cannot 
expect a two-quart bottle, or a 
two-pound package. If you have 


It seems: 
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been thinking some about coupons 
and wondering how they work out 
for others, do not let your judg- 
ment be swayed in favor of this or 
that form of coupon just because 
you happen to see it used a great 
deal. The tendency to follow a 
style is prevalent in coupons. Run 
over in your own mind the most 
interesting coupons you have read, 
no matter what the products they 
have been used’ in connection with. 
Is it a fact that they were coupons 
that not only read well, but looked 
well, and were an integral impor- 
tant unit of the advertisement they 
adorned? And that they were 
different? y 

The biggest thing in an adver- 
tisement—and we are now talking 
about advertisements where the 
use of coupons is advisable and 
proper—is that same coupon. Do 
not bury it in a border design. Do 
not think you are a philanthropist 
by “sticking it in” somewhere. 
There is a proper place for 
coupon in any advertisement; and 
that proper place is not some out- 
of-the-way spot where it interferes 
least with the beauty of the artist’s 
conception, or where it will not “be 
in the way” of the signature or the 
trade-mark, or the picture of the 
plant. 


THE OTHER FELLOW MAY BE WRONG 


Give your coupon a chance to be 
seen without being looked for. 
Give your advertising a chance to 
pull by putting into your coupon 
something worth reading. Don’t 
follow the leader blindly. There 
are more mistakes made in adver- 
tising because of the tendency on 
the part of advertisers to think 
that the other fellow must be right 
than there are in the use of un- 
suitable mediums. 

What should go into the coupon? 
It all depends what you expect 
the coupon to accomplish and the 
sort of goods the coupon is hooked 
up with. If your product and the 
offer you make in connection with 
it, is a luxury thing, you can 
assume a lighter tone than you can 
if what you offer is something 
costly, or a necessity. A 
product, for example, is not trivial. 
When you offer a book on pre- 
paring prunes you are talking 
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about food. When you offer a 
sample pack of playing cards for 
ten cents, you.are dealing. with a 
lighter thing, and ‘your coupon 
should correspond. with the nature 
and character of your product. If 
you want a.man to send for litera- 
ture about your automobile, or 
new kind of rugs, or new resi- 
dential section, make your coupon 
an. invitation, cheery, gracious. 

The favor is not on your side. 
always remember that. You are 
asking a total stranger to sit down 
and fill out. his name and. address 
on a coupon and mail it to. you so 
that you can send him information 
about what you want to sell him. 
He is doing you a favor, and it 
would seem obvious that when you 
are requesting him to do you this 
favor in. a coupon that the. least 
you can do is to make it apparent 
that you realize. which side of the 
fence you. are on. 

There is something irritating 
about a high and mighty coupon 
that is. phrased to read as if the 
advertiser very magnanimously is 
willing. to let you have a sample 
of his fruity food as a gift. The 
average reader is not a saphead. 
He is being bombarded from all 
directions, all the time to buy this 
and that, to send for this and the 
other thing. He is not interested, 
taking him by and large, in what 
you have to offer. 

Coupons. are an important cog in 
the advertising wheel. They are a 
big cog, not a little one. And the 
advertiser. who best realizes this is 
the one who will best realize on 
the pulling. power of the coupon 
in. advertising. 

Give a:thought to your coupons ; 
to what, goes in them and to where 
they go in. Elementary, you say? 
Yes, elementary, and just as surely 
fundamental and_ essential. 


E. R. Seeley Returns to 
Criterion 


Elmer ‘R. Seeley, at one time vice- 
resident of the Criterion Advertising 
mpany, Inc., poster advertising, has 
returned to that company as estern 
vice-president, with headquarters at 
i . He had F were ——- of 
Seeley & Company, Boston, and at one 
time “oun with the Thos. Cusack Com- 


pany. 
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Salesmen Can Teach as Well 


as Learn 
Hewes & Porter 
Boston, - Aj 
Editor Z PRINTERS 

Mr. Nealy’s reply to W. R. Heath’s 
previous article, which appears on page 
78 of the August 5 issue, is just one 
small phase of a big question—“How Jn. 
portant Is a Salesman?” Many execy. 
tives are of the opinion that salesmen 
are like so many ag 2 or infants, to 
be classed collectively, knowing only one 
thing, possessed of one-track minds and 
that they should be seen and not. heard 
at table. One sales: manager I know 
actually referred to his sales force in 
my hearing as a lot of puppies, for 
whom he carried the bone. 

I read Mr. Heath’s letter over twice 
and admired its tone immensely, at the 
same time making allowance for over. 
enthusiasm, for his own point of view. 
In my experience I have found sales. 
men, particularly our own, to be men 
of a good average type, some of them 
endowed with more than the average 
ability, many of them extremely versatile 
in little dreamed of ways, and always 
observant, and pretty well informed by 
reason of their very occupation, entail- 
ing travel and contact. with all kinds. 
But you have to know them, live with 
them and visit their homes to find these 
things out and have a proper apprecia- 
tion of their qualities. I think men of 
the type of B. J. Williams will agree 
with me on this. 

hile I do not believe in letting the 
salesman dictate your policies, at the 
same time I think that Mr. Nealy is 
leaning over backward just a trifle in 
his arraignment of Heath’s opinions. | 
have had innumerable valuable sugges- 
tions that originated. with our salesmen 
and many of them have been ultimately 
reflected in our advertising and produc- 
tion plans. In fact:my most important 
object in traveling. with our men is to 
learn and not to. teach. While I am 
often able to give assistance to salesmen, 
by far the most fruitful results of my 
frequent contact with them .is the knowl- 
edge I get, not only from them, but 
also from their customers. 
Hewes: & Potter 
« K.: Macneitt, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


Joins Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Kenneth H. Parsons has joined the 
advertising and sales promotion depart: 
ment of the Pongo, ig are Pub- 


lishing Corporation ‘ew York, pub- 
lisher_ of ater Works Engineering, 
Fire Engineering and the Farm Electric 
Dealer. 

He formerly was with the Ansco 
Company and the A. .W. Shaw Com- 
pany. 


Joins Spafford Agency 


Normand Olmstead, formerly with 
the Morse International Agency, New 
York, has joined the staff of The 
Spafford Company, Inc., Boston adver 
tising agency. 
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Earnest Elmo Calkins says: 


“The only way the manufacturer can ob- 
tain distribution is by being able to assure 
the local dealer who buys the goods that he 
will be able to sell them. And the only way 
to give that assurance is by advertising to 
that portion of the public which constitutes 
the customers of that particular dealer’s 
store.” 


Concentrated city circulation reaches 
in large numbers the customers of 
each particular store in the city. 


Country circulation, thinly scattered 
over a wide area in remote districts, 
does not reach in any number the 
consumers of any particular store. 


TheItem-Tribune concentrates 80,000 
of its total 95,000 circulation on the 
customers of New Orleans stores. 


The Item reaches five out. of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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The Strategy 


ot 


EXPERIENCE 


is largely the profit strategy 
of advertising 


UESSING” is a dangerous practice in adver- 
tising; a hazard too costly to indulge. 


All new things one tries in advertising, of course, 
are guesses to a point. Safety comes by tempering 
them with the cold logic of experience. 


The most notable recent successes in advertising 
are the achievements of experience. 


The most successful advertising agencies claim ex- 
perience as their major offering. 


Canny strategies, at one time credited to “genius” 
or “inspiration,” are now put down to the common- 
sense promptings of experience. The most successful 
advertising men are usually the men with the most 
varied experience. 

Thus one factor, more than any other, that saves 
millions every year from the whirlpool of unwise ex- 
penditure is experience. 
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That is what makes men say, “It can't be done, it’s 
been tried before and wouldn't go.” It is what makes 
men know what can or cannot be done—in safety. 


The advertising man without experience is as un- 
certain as a first-year student of surgery attempting 
a major operation. Success rests largely with the 
Fates. The preference of people for the steady hand 
of science to the lap of the gods, has beaten a path 
to Rochester and the Mayos. 


With a wealth, in this day, of recorded experience 
to draw on, advertising must be regarded as an exact 
science—a profession based on the solid foundation 
of experience. 


Scores of men in the advertising field have that 
foundation to make their, work effective—experience 
in many fields of advertising, and in many markets to 
guide against the mistakes that beset the inexperienced. 


AND —as the simplest precept of common-sense 
business practice, advertisers seek the service of such 
men. 


&% 


LORD & THOMAS And LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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Me Oklahoma City Market 
«center of the Nations 


Good Business area/ 


Compare the center of the “Good Business” area as de- 
scribed in the latest issue of “Nation’s Business” with the 
official A. B. C. trading territory of Oklahoma City. 

—The two territories practically coincide. 

The figures of the Federal Reserve Bank indicate that today 
the level of business in Oklahoma City and throughout its 
market is 15% greater than a year ago. 

Babson has said that the Oklahoma market is worthy of 
special attention. Brookmire has predicted that Oklahoma 
will show the greatest percentage of improvement of any 
farm market. “Nation’s Business” has found that already it is 
a bright spot on the business map. 

From any viewpoint there is every indication that every 
advertising dollar invested in the Oklahoman and Times this 
fall will return a greater-than-average profit. 


Circulation Daily 140,000 
Sunday 83, 000 


O” DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


2 Ohlaheuna City Market 
Represented by E.KATZ SPECIAL | ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Detroit, Atlanta 


‘New York, Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco 











Jewel Tea Turns to ‘Dealers for 


Added Volume 


Veteran Wagon Route House Builds Quick Distribution for Coffee in 
Brooklyn and Queens 


GRICE August 1, the Jewel Tea 
Company, for twenty-six years 
a wagon-route house selling direct 
to the consumer, has. been selling 
its coffee through the regular re- 
tail channels in Brooklyn and 
Queens, New York. Backing its 
sales efforts with a sizable adver- 
tising campaign, the company has 
succeeded in getting distribution in 
a short time. 

What the Jewel Tea people have 
done and are doing carries with it 
more than the usual interest and 
significance attaching to opening 
up a metropolitan market by an 
advertiser who-has always been an 
outsider, at least in selling through 
retailers. It indicates, for example, 
something of the premium being 
placed on added sales volume by 
manufacturers in many fields. 

The difference between doing 
business and doing business at a 
profit, in the case of many a manu- 
facturer, can be measured by the 
extent to which plant capacities are 
kept busy. Sales and operating 
costs do not vary greatly in some 
organizations whether the plants 
are 60 per cent busy or working at 
capacity. Real economy in produc- 
tion and earnings, in» such cases, 
depends on the ability of the man- 
agement to hunt out enough sales 
volume to keep all the manufactur- 
ing wheels turning. 

It is this additional sales volume 
that the Jewel Tea Company is 
after. Some of the methods that 
the company has used to:break into 
a crowded and admittedly difficult 
market with a staple like coffee are 
worth the attention of other manu- 
facturers—especially those. manu- 
facturers who are a bit prone to 
stick to cut-and-dried methods or 
who are tied up to traditions that 
may or may not have lived a little 
too long. ; 

The Jewel Tea Company sells 
more than fifty different grocery 
and household products through 
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salesmen traveling along definitely 
laid out routes in cars, and who 
cover about twenty-five States. 
There are about 1,200 of these 
routes and the company estimates 
that it serves upwards of 700,000 
families. For twenty-six years, 
Jewel has operated in this way. In 
the old days, in fact until fairly 
recently, the salesmen worked their 
routes with horse and wagon. Now 
they drive cars, but the term, 
“wagon route,” has clung to the 
business. 

A big part of the company’s 
sales has been in coffee. It has 
been a leader just as coffee is a 
leader with almost any retail 


grocer. The Jewel salesman looked 
for a two- or three-pound coffee 
sale from each one of his cus- 
tomers on practically every bi- 


weekly visit whether the customer 
bought anything else or not. In 
spite of that, the company’s coffee- 
roasting plant at Hoboken has not 
been kept operating at capacity. It 
was the idle facilities of this plant 
that started the company thinking 
about building up a retailer dis- 
tribution. 


FRESHNESS FEATURED 


There was some question as to 
whether New York or Chicago 
should be chosen as the market to 
be worked. The company’s execu- 
tive headquarters are in Chicago, 
but the coffee-roasting plant is in 
Hoboken. It was decided, how- 
ever, to make freshness the chief 
selling and advertising appeal of 
the campaign for bigger sales vol- 
ume, so Brooklyn and Queens were 
picked as the starting point. De- 
liveries can be made from Ho- 
boken to Brooklyn and Queens 
retailers easily and quickly. When 
a successful job has been done 
there, the remainder of the New 
York metropolitan area is close by, 
awaiting exploitation. 

Once the location of the com- 
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pany’s bid for added sales volume 
was settled, the question of. meth- 
ods came to the fore. How was 
Jewel; with a long history of sell- 
ing direct to the consumer, to go 
about getting retail grocer distri- 
bution? What jobbers and whole- 
sale houses could be enlisted to 
give Jewel Best coffee the kind 
of support it needed to make it 
sell ? 

“Nearly every jobber and whole- 
saler has his own brand of coffee 
in which he is more _ interested 
than in any manufacturer’s brand,” 
explained one of the Jewel execu- 
tives to Printers’ Inx. “Conse- 
quently, we felt that we would 
have to do our own distributing. 
We went over Brooklyn and 
Queens very carefully to study 
what distributing plan we ought to 
follow. There are about 9,000 
grocers, delicatessens and chain- 
grocery stores in these boroughs. 
Our aim is to sell all of them, but 
we picked out about 6,000 and 
listed them on fourteen routes. 
Then we bought a fleet of fourteen 
cars to work these routes, the 
salesmen handling the cars to 
solicit and deliver orders on a bi- 
weekly schedule. 

“Advertising came next. There 
have been several notable coffee 
campaigns directed to consumers 
in the territory we had picked. We 
decided to make ours the strongest 
ever put back of a coffee in 
Brooklyn and Queens. We picked 
out five newspapers reaching every 
class of individual. I don’t think 
we bought any waste circulation. 
In addition, we bought space on 
176 twenty-four sheet poster 
boards and car cards in the street 
cars, the elevated trains and sub- 
ways. We are in the newspapers 
on non-cancellable contracts for a 
solid year. We have contracted 
for car cards for a year and for 
outdoor advertising for six months. 
Besides this, we are furnishing 
dealers with store signs, cutouts 
and window display material. 

“From that sketchy outline of 
our advertising it is evident that 
we are going into the Brooklyn 
and Queens market in earnest. One 
of the points we have stressed to 
dealers is that ours is not a flash 
in the pan effort to get a distribu- 
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tion which won’t be followed yn 
with advertising adequate to move 
Jewel Best coffee off dealers’ 
shelves. 

“There are several other details 
woven into our plan which are 
worth while emphasizing. We are 
selling the retailer for cash. Our 
price is net. There are no discounts, 
The grocer who buys in case lots, 
buys for exactly the same price as 
the man who buys only a few 
pound packages. We are not urg- 
ing dealers to stock up heavily be- 
cause we want dealers to turn their 
stocks rapidly and make as much 
profit as possible on small amounts 
of capital. 

“We tell the dealer our coffee is 
a superior product because we 
know coffee, having bought and 
roasted coffee for twenty-six years, 
It is packaged according to the 
most modern ideas. The selling 
point made possible by our Ho- 
boken location is more important, 
perhaps, than either of these other 
facts in bringing about dealer and 
consumer acceptance. When our 
coffee is packaged, the package is 
dated thirty-two days in advance. 
That is, the grocer receiving a de- 
livery on August 24, finds the date 
September 25 stamped on the 
packages. 


INSURING FRESHNESS 


“We put this dating on because 
coffee is not at its best more than 
forty days after roasting. We 
want to make certain that no pur- 
chaser of Jewel Best coffee re- 
ceives it after that forty-day 
period has elapsed. To make sure 
of our plan of insuring freshness, 
we allow the dealer to sell no 
coffee after it is thirty-two days 
old. Any of our coffee that is u- 
sold by the date stamped on the 
container is picked up and replaced 
with fresh stock without any 
charge. We have advertised this 
point to consumers and used it 
with good effect on dealers.” 

Newspaper merchandising men 
called on the 6,000 dealers on the 
Jewel routes three weeks before 
the advertising was scheduled to 
appear. They carried portfolios of 
the advertising and explained how 
Jewel Best coffee was to be sold. 
A few days later, the companys 
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CAN PLAIN WOMEN 
BE MADE BEAUTIFUL 


Read a noted 
photogra- 
pher’s story 
of how he 
finds wo- 
man’s real 
beauty. One 
of 29 inter- 
esting fea- 
tures in 


September 


& 
Success Magazine 
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salesmen went over the routes with 
packages of the coffee and a book- 
let for the dealer entitled “More 
Profit for the Grocer.” This 
booklet placed the proposition 
clearly in front of the dealer, lay- 
ing special stress on the.company’s 
record in the coffee business, the 
merits of package coffee as op- 
posed to bulk, freshness and the 
Jewel package, margins of profit, 
supply and service, Jewel adver- 
tising and the merits of the prod- 
uct itself. Then the newspaper 
merchandising men made a second 
call on dealers who had not bought, 
this call being followed two days 
later by the Jewel salesmen. On 
August 1, the newspaper adver- 
tising broke. The twenty-four 
sheet posters went up on August 
10 and the car cards will be in 
place by September 1. 

Before any advertising appeared 
the company had distribution in 
more than half the retail outlets 
on the fourteen routes it had laid 
out. Since that time progress has 
been made and as the campaign 
continues company executives feel 
that enough retailers will be stock- 
ing and selling Jewel Best coffee to 
keep all the Hoboken roasting 
plant’s facilities on a full-time 
schedule. 

It should not be inferred that 
the jump to retail distribution was 
rushed into and put across in a 
whirlwind style. Months of plan- 
ning and careful weighing of vari- 
ous factors preceded any definite 
move. 

What Jewel has done is indi- 
cative of the worth of added sales 
volume in the eyes of manufac- 
turers who have available produc- 
ing capacities that are not used. 
It is indicative, too, of the fact 
that no manufacturer need re- 
main chained to any traditional 
selling method in goi~~ out after 
the desired volume. No one meth- 
od is inclusive enough to get all 
that there is to be had. 

With an experience of many 
years confined to selling direct to 
consumers located on wagon routes 
it would have been easy for Jewel 
to stick to this familiar method. It 
looked like a big jump from the 
old wagon route policy to one that 
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embraced selling direct to retailers 
in a crowded and competitive 
market. The Jewel people made 
that jump and made it without 
disrupting the operation of their 
wagon route business. Their 
experience may convince others of 
the value of making more than 
what may be called conventional 
efforts to dig up the needed yol- 
ume that means real profit. It 
may lead others to look at age-old 
traditions, precedents and cut-and- 
dried methods from new and ques- 
tioning points of view. 


Who Can Match Mr. Bauer's 
Record? 


Baver & Brack, 
Cuicaco, In. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been reading Printers’ Iwx 
since 1889. It is needless to say that 
I received much benefit from its pages 
and consider it a wonderful publication. 

Baver & Brack, 
A. Bauer, 
President. 


C. A. Tucker with Hickey- 
Freeman Company 


Charles A. Tucker has resigned as 
director of sales and advertising of 
the Union Tool Chest Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., to join the advertis- 
ing department of the Hickey-Freeman 
Company, clothing, also of that city. 
He was formerly with the Shur-on 
Optical Company, Rochester. 


H. M. McCargar Leaves 
Kuppenheimer 


H. M. McCargar has resigned as 
advertising manager of B. Kuppenheimer 
& Company, Chicago clothing manu 
facturers. He had been with the com- 
pany for eight years and was advertis- 
ing manager for the last year. 


Made Sales Manager of 
Merode Underwear 


H. McMeans has_ been appointed 
sales manager of Winship, Boit & 
Company, akefield, Mass., makers of 
Merode knit underwear. He has been 
Eastern sales manager of the Vassar 
Swiss Underwear Company, Chicago. 


Winnipeg Account with Kraft 
Agency 


Emerson Manufacturing Con- 
pany, Winnipeg, Man., manufacturer of 


The 


grain testing machinery, has placed 
its advertising account with the Kraf 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis. 
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The mental hazard of lost identity 
in his product is keeping in the 
dub class many a manufacturer 
who otherwise would be a. suc- 
cessful advertiser. And yet~ this 
agency has, for-twenty years, ad- 
vertised in a large way, to the 
abundant profit of its client, a 
commercial produé which has 
neither form nor substance—a 


produét which cannot be seen, 

touched or smelt. Any interested 

manufaéturer may have the de- 
tails upon request. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Mr. Cincinna 











‘But 
game, 
money 
as the 
compr 


ee i a : here b 
$2,500 for gutta percha §*™ 
every week! Tes 


Greate 


It is estimated that Mr. Cincinnati Golfer spends more thanimmerch: 
$2,500 a week for golf balls. His investment in equipmentiiand ce 
runs close to a quarter million. teads— 


N This advertisement is 
i * one of a series appear- 


ing as a full page in The Enquirer. 


THE CINCINNATY. 


“Goes to the ho 3 
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a@oolfer 
“PAR” in everything he does 


E talks a strange language—a language of “traps” and 

“bunkers,” “slices” and “hooks.” His friends say he 
is “golf-crazy”—and secretly envy him his coat of tan. His 
wife yawns at the story of his latest “birdie’—then, next 
day, boasts to her bridge club of his achievement. He is an 
“ce” among men... Mr. Cincinnati Golfer. 

And Mr. Golfer “goes around in par” off the course as 
wellason. He has made more “eagles” in business than he 
hasat the club. He puts the same spirit into civic drives 
that he puts into golf drives. His social standing is as high 
as his medal score is low. 

How many men does “Mr. Golfer” represent? The mem- 
bers of Greater Cincinnati’s golf clubs alone number more 
than 3,500, not to mention the thousands of “now-and- 
then” players. It is estimated that the weekly goif ball bill 
of these men is above $2,500. Their investment in equip- 
ment runs close to a quarter million. ( 
‘But Mr. Golfer’s buying doesn’t stop with his favorite 
game. His wants are many and varied, and he always has 
money to satisfy them. One thing that he buys as regularly 
asthe days come ’round is The Enquirer. For here he finds 
comprehensive stories of the golf events he is interested in; 
here he finds crisp comment on other sports, complete 
fnancial reports, impartial, conservative treatment of all 
other news. 

Tosum up, Mr. Advertiser, you have in the Mr. Golfers of 
Greater Cincinnati a market for thousands of dollars of 
merchandise every year—a market well worth going after— 
and certainly worth going after in the newspaper the golfer 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


ENQUIRER 


stays in the home’’ 
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How the Sheaffer 


Pen Advertising Appro- 


‘ 


priation Is Built 


Instead of Merely Figuring on the 


I 


a 


Basis of a Certain Percentage of 
the Previous Year’s Business, the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Has Gone a Step Farther and 
Worked Out an Interesting Idea 


N determining advertising appro- 
priations, many advertisers use 
certain percentage of sales for 


the previous year as a basis. ‘Such 
a policy, in the opinion of H. E. 
Waldron, vice-president and_ gen- 
eral sales manager of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Madison, 
Iowa, leaves out of consideration 


an important factor. 


That factor 


is the cumulative results of the 
previous year’s advertising activi- 
ties which, as a sales producer, 
will work well into the succeeding 
year. 


It is Mr. Waldron’s belief that 


any appropriation plan that over- 
looks the sales potentialities of this 
carry-over will prevent an adver- 
tiser from growing as rapidly as 
might otherwise be possible. After 
a close study of the business pro- 
duced by. Sheaffer advertising, this 
company, in planning its appro- 
priations, has made it a policy to 
take into consideration the antici- 
pated result yet to be produced by 
the campaign of the previous year. 


said Mr. Waldron. 


“We began advertising in 1917,” 
“But it was 


not until 1918 that we reaped much 
benefit from our 1917 campaign. 


“Sales in 1918 showed a 300 per 


cent gain over the previous year, 
yet in this year we spent exactly 
$311.43 less for advertising than 
we did in 1917. This shows that 
the 1917 advertising expenditures 
brought cumulative results which 
reached well over into 1918, the 
second year we advertised. 


“Out of this experience grew a 


fundamental policy regarding ad- 
“We 


vertising,” 


he continued. 


saw that one year’s advertising 
brings results well into the next 


_year and, if. we wanted to grow, 


we should not hinder a successful 
year’s sales by basing our advertis- 
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ing on the preceding year’s volume. 
Most concerns, for example, spend 
a certain percentage of 1925 sales 
for 1926 advertising. But that js 
only where we begin. Our 1926 
advertising appropriation is a ¢er- 
tain percentage of 1925 sales plus 
the same percentage of 1926 jn. 
crease, 

“For instance,” Mr. Waldron 
explains, “if our 1925 sales were 
100 per cent, we would have a cer- 
tain percentage to spend for ad- 
vertising in 1926. But if in 
January, 1926, we exceeded Janu- 
ary, 1925, sales, we would add the 
same percentage of the increase to 
our February, 1926, advertising, 
and so on through the year. In 
this way, our advertising appro- 
priation for 1926 is based, not only 
on what we sold in 1925, but on 
what we are selling in 1926,” 

Another advantage of this policy 
reflects itself in the extension of 
the Sheaffer program to other 
mediums and specialized territorial 
work. “During the first five years 
of advertising,” Mr. Waldron said, 
“our efforts were confined to 
mediums of national circulation. 
By 1922, our business had arrived 
at the stage where we could culti- 
vate certain markets more exten- 
sively. Since that time we have 
used newspapers to back up in- 
tensive sales effort in key markets. 

“The addition of newspapers 
brought about quick response and 
helped us to chalk up still further 
sales increases. Each year we have 
added more newspapers to our lists 
as certain territories were brought 
up to the point that made intensive 
sales effort profitable.” 

The results produced by this in- 
creased advertising reveal them- 
selves in the growth in sales which 
has been recorded since advertis- 
ing became one of the major fac- 
tors in the Sheaffer sales program. 
In 1925, sales showed an increase 
of nearly 400 per cent over those 


and intensive merchandising. 





! . 
John M. Bridge, formerly with Addi- 
& Associates, Minneapolis 


son Lewis . 
advertising agency, has joined the staf 
of the Dollenmayer Advertising Agenty, 
also of Minneapolis. 
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THE TREND OF 
SPECULATIVE 
BUILDING 


and its relation to the Advertising 
of Shelter Products in 1927 


go 


The above is the subject of a survey just 
completed by one of the best known stu- 
dents of modern building conditions. We 
will be glad to send a copy to any adver- 
tiser or agency interested inthe marketing 
of a Shelter Product. 


The Class Group 


covering Better Homes—inside and out 
comprising 
House Beautiful Country Life 
Arts and Decoration Architecture 


Garden and Home Builder 


offers the manufacturer of products enter- 
ing into the construction, decoration, fur- 
nishing and equipping of the modern home 
a constant market in excess of 200,000 
people which contains at any given time 
a minimum of 50,000 IDENTIFIED 


BUYERS 


Color Pages 


. .'. which we sellin this Group as a 
unit... are being used by an ever in- 
creasing number of manufacturers of 
Shelter Products to reach effectively this 
selected market. 


Walter C. McMillan, Inc. 
565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Representatives 
Travers D. Carman, 194 Boylston Street, Boston 


Fred H. Ralsten Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Gordon Simpson, Chapman Bldg., Los Angeles 

















RU ORT aera 
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Beating last ye: 3 


by 40% 


snd issue this year has 
beaten every correspond- 
ing issue of every other year in 
our history. 

Advertisers have found it 
pays to reach our 50,000 live 
grocers, jobbers and brokers. 
And _ advertising volume for 
the first six months beats last 
year by 46%. 








TRADE DIVISION: THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 912 Broadway, New} rk 








Price Maintenance Is Helped by 
Cream of Wheat Decision 


The Outcome of This Case Is a Step in the Direction of a More 


Liberal 


DECISION of. considerable 

interest to manufacturers has 
recently been handed down by the 
Cireuit Court of Ap»eals in Chi- 
cago in the so-called Cream of 
Wheat price maintenance case. It 
concerns the important, and per- 
haps vital, subject of price main- 
tenance and its foe, price cutting. 
Properly to understand the force 
and importance of the decision, it 
would be well to examine briefly 
the situation as it existed prior to 
the rendering of the decision. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
was empowered by Congress, 
among other things, to investigate 
unfair methods of competition, 
which were declared to be unlaw- 
ful, and to order the offender to 
cease and desist from employing 
such methods in interstate com- 
merce. the numerous 


Among 
methods of unfair competition in- 
vestigated by the Commission was 
that involving price maintenance. 
Of all the price maintenance cases 


under investigation, the famous 
Beech-Nut case was advanced as a 
test case. This case went to the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States and resulted in a decree 
which prohibited the continuance 
of the so-called Beech-Nut policy 
of price maintenance. 

The decision in the Beech-Nut 
case was perfectly adequate in so 
far as it determined the immediate 
controversy. As a statement of 
law, however, for the guidance of 
the public as to other practices 
which differ from the Beech-Nut 
policy, it is anything but clear. It 
is confusing to lawyers and busi- 
ness men alike, because it is too 
broad in its terms and lacks the 
clarity and preciseness which is 
essential to a decision which de- 
clares a new propositon of law. 

After the Beech- Nut decision, 
manufacturers were in a quandary. 
They did not knew exactly what 
they could not do and they cer- 
tainly had no confidence in what 


Attitude 


they thought they could do. Fora 
long time, therefore, for the most 
part they did nothing and made no 
attempt to control the resale price 
of their goods. Gradually, how- 
ever, some of the more adventur- 
ous began to experiment, risking 
the condemnation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Soon, many 
other manufacturers followed the 
lead of these pioneers. These ex- 
periments have so far resulted in 
two very interesting decisions. The 
first was the American Tobacco 
Company decision handed down 
last fall in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York. The other 
is the Cream of Wheat Company 
case, just decided. 

Some of the principal questions 
raised by the Beech-Nut decision 
were these: May a manufacturer 
act upon information as to price 
cutting received from a competitor 
of the price cutter? May he use 
his own sales force to secure such 
information? May he request his 
customers not to resell at less than 
a specified minimum price? May 
he refuse to sell to a customer 
simply because he is a price cutter 
and may he announce, in advance, 
his intention not to sell to price 
cutters? 

As to the first three of these 
questions there was so great a 
doubt that the more cautious 
manufacturers decided they had 
better be answered in the negative. 
On the other hand, the consensus 
of opinion was that in the absence 
of any express agreement with 
customers not to sell below a 
minimum price, no such agreement 
would be implied merely from the 
fact of a manufacturer refusing to 
sell to price cutters or of his an- 
nouncing in advance his intention 
of so refusing. But even this con- 
clusion was not fortified by au- 
thority and was not entirely free 
from doubt. 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany case helped somewhat in 
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settling some of these questions. 
The American Tobacco Company 
announced in advance that it con- 
sidered that the resale price fixed 
by the jobbers, or “suggested” by 
them, was one which allowed the 
jobbers a reasonable and just 
profit, and that it would feel justi- 
fied in refusing to sell to any job- 
bers in the Philadelphia territory 
who sold for less. Upon the re- 
ceipt of a report from a competing 
jobber that price cutting was going 
on, the company would investiga‘e 
the report and, if it found the re- 
port to be true, would refuse to 
sell to the offending jobber. It was 
decided by the Court that since 
there was no agreement between 
the company and the jobbers as to 
price maintenance and as there was 
no attempt on the part of the com- 
pany to control the price at which 
its products were sold to the pub- 
lic, no agreement would be implied 
from the fact that the company 
announced its policy in advance 
and acted upon reports received 
from its customers. 

This was indeed a helpful de- 
cision. 

CASE GIVES MORE HELP 


The Cream of Wheat Company 
case goes even farther. To be 
sure, the manufacturer was pro- 
hibited from continuing certain 
alleged unfair methods of competi- 
tion aimed at price maintenance. 
The Court specifically held, how- 
ever, that, provided the manufac- 
turer does not solicit such reports, 
there is nothing to prevent it from 
securing from customers or pro- 
spective customers reports of cus- 
tomers who do not observe the 
company’s resale prices and that 
the manufacturer may also use its 
own sales agents to gather infor- 
mation as to price cutters provided 
such information is not solicited 
from customers. The court point- 
ed out that in order to bar the 
company from acting upon reports 
from customers, received either 
directly or through its sales agents, 
the report must have been solicited 
by the company or its sales agents. 
If the information were secured, 
but not solicited, from customers, 
the Cream of Wheat Company has 
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a perfect right to refuse to sell tp 
the price cutter. 

Furthermore, in the Cream of 
Wheat case, the Court again clari. 
fied the Beech-Nut decision by 
stating that nothing in the Com. 
mission’s ruling shall prevent the 
Cream of Wheat Company from: 





(a) R q ing its t s$ 
resell Cream of Wheat at less ol . 
stated minimum price. 

(b) Refusing to sell to a customer be. 
cause he resells below such requested 
minimum price or because of other 
reasons. 

(c) Announcing in advance its inten. 
tion thus to refuse. 

(d) Informing itself, through its 
soliciting agents and through publicly 
circulated advertisements of customers 
which come to its attention, and through 
other legitimate means, without any co 
operative action with its other customers 
or other persons, as to the prices at 
which Cream of Wheat is being sold. 


The importance of these two de- 
cisions cannot be over-estimated, 
They solve many of the questions 
raised as a result of the Beech- 
Nut decision and allow to manv- 
facturers some modicum of free- 
dom in the conduct of their own 
business. They curb to some ex- 
tent the spread of the theory, 
born perhaps of war-time ex- 
pediency, that every business is 
affected with a public interest 
which authorizes Governmental in- 
terference and regulation. They 
point the way toward modifying 
the apparent rigors of the Beech- 
Nut decision which have seemed to 
many to be unsound in principle 
and unsupportable.in law. 

Unfortunately, as these decisions 
were not in the court of last resort, 
too much reliance must not be 
placed upon them. They do not 
settle the law and finally determine 
the manufacturer’s rights. But 
they are a step in the direction of 
a more liberal attitude toward 
price maintenance and, if they are 
affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the way of the 
manufacturer will be easier. 


D. C. Sanborn with Barritt 
Agency 


D. C._ Sanborn, formerly associate 


editor of The merican Restaurant 
Magazine and the Restaurant Digest, 
has become affiliated with Barritt & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
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Years of taking infinite 


pains have developed a 


typographical conscience 
here at Bundscho’s. The 
truth of the matter is we're 
too proud to let you have 


anything less than our best. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Thirty More 
Publishers’ Slogans 


[PURING the last few weeks, 
thirty slogans used by pub- 
lishers were registered in the 
Printers’ Ink Clearing House of 
Advertised Phrases. 

There are now recorded in the 
Clearing House 250 publishers’ 
slogans. A list of 175 publishers’ 
slogans was published in Printers’ 
InK May 20, 1926, page 161, and 
a similar list of forty-five on page 
68 of the July 8, 1926, issue.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“All the Facts—No Opinion,” 7 
United States Daily,, Washington, D. 

“All the News While It Is News,” 
Automotive Daily News, New York. 

“America’s Largest Dairy Magazine,” 
The Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Aristocrat of Music Magazines, 
The,” Singing, New -York. 

“Business Journal of Furnishing and 
Decoration, A,” Good Furniture Maga- 
sine, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Business Paper of the Electrical In- 
dustry Since 1892, The,” Electrical 
Record, New York. 

“Central Pennsylvania’s Greatest 
Daily,” eum Telegraph, Harris- 


nee 
een? Own Paper, The,” Building 
Supply News, Chicago. 

“Dedicated to Progress in the Clay 
Industry,” Brick & Clay Record, 
Chicago. 

“Devoted to the Manufacture of 
Glass, Enamel, Whiteware, Refractory 
and Allied Products,” Ceramic Indus- 
try, Chicago. 

“Farm Paper of Service, The,” 
Michigan Business Farmer, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

“Fastest Growing Newspaper and 
the Fastest Growing City in Texas, 
The,’”? Houston Post-Dispatch, Houston, 
Texas. 

“Go Where Money Is—Consolidated 
Press Financial Pages,” Consolidated 
Press Association, Washington, D. C. 

“Grow With the Chicago Tribune in 
1926, ” Chicago Tribune, Chicago. 

“In Tune with Latin- America,” 
Mundial, New York. 

“Inland Florida’s Greatest News- 
fando, F Fr pear Morning Sentinel, Or- 
ando, 

“It Ie “Our Business to Help Your 
Business,” Building Supply News, 
Chicago. 

“Leading Clay Journal of the World, 
The,” Brick and Clay Record, Chicago. 

“Leading Journal of the Episcopal 
Church, The,” The Churchman, New 
York. 

“Magazine for All Americans, A,” 
The American Legion Monthly, New 


Cine- 


ork. 

“National Publication for the Whole- 
sale Grocer, A,” Groceries, New York. 

“New England’s Greatest Sunday 
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Newspaper,” Boston Sunday Advertiser, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Pacific Coast Magazine of Motor. 
ao, The,” Motor Land, San Francisco, 
alif 

“Power Farming Is Profit Farming,” 
Power Farming, Mt. Clemens, Mich, 
“Powerful Constructive Force in the 
Development of Georgia, A,” The 
Georgian and Sunday American, At. 
lanta, Ga. 

“Reaching Influential America,” 
United States Daily, Washington, D, ¢. 

“South America’s Greatest News. 
paper,” La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Ar. 
gentina, South America. 

“Star Is Kansas City 
City Is the Star, The,” 
Star, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Trade Paper of the Tire Industry, 
The,” Tires, New York. 
“Wisconsin’s Greatest Community 
erwapager,” Sparta Herald, Sparta, 
is. 


Alcohol and Solvent Makers 
Consolidate 


The American Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, New ork, has been 
formed through the consolidation of the 
jo sage | companies: The Everett Dis. 
tilling Company, Everett, Mass.; the 
Crescent Industrial Alcohol Company, 
New Orleans; the Jefferson Distilling 
& Denaturing. Company, Harvey, La; 
the Western Industries Company, Ag- 
new, Calif., and the Witbeck Chemical 
Corporation, Albany, z. 

I. Peffer is president of the new 
company; B. Tunison and A. 
Jell are vice-presidents, and L, §. 
Bacharach is secretary-treasurer. 

An advertising campaign to acquaint 
the trade with the advantages of the 
amalgamation of its products is planned 
This will be directed by the Hazard Ad 
vertising Corporation, New York. 


and Kansas 
Kansas City 


Advances Advertising Manager 
to Vice-Presidency 


A. C. Waggoner, advertising man 
ager of the Continental Optical Corpora. 
tion, New York, manufacturer of 
ophthalmic products, has, in addition 
oo made vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


F. S$. Bacon with Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 
Frederick S. Bacon, formerly presi- 
dent of the Puritan Dye & Chemical 
Company, has joined Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., chemists, engineers and managers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Honolulu Advertiser Plans 
Fall Campaign 
Love’s Biscuit & Bread Company, 
Honolulu, is planning an advertising 
cam aign, which is to start in the fall, 
on ve’s Fruit Cake. Magazines art 
to be used 
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Motor. 
ncisco, 





ming,” 
fich. 





. The 
Lillibridge 


Kansas 
s City 


ae View point 


nunity 
Sparta, 





Number Four Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, New York 





kers 

enical “Ruskin’s Specific” for Desk Disease 
Ds Esk Disgase, a form of ‘‘office-boundness,”’ is a 
aan D malady not uncommon to advertising agencies. It 
is an insidious disease that creeps over an organi- 
emical zation and, little by little, paralyzes its thinking. 

: hes There is, fortunately, a specific for Desk Disease. It 
oS might be called ‘*Ruskin’s Specific.’* This famous English 
quaint writer discovered that if what he wrote was to be con- 
anned vincing, he would have to put in the conviction by means 


d Ad: oe 
of personal contact with the thing he was writing about. 


“Half my power of ascertaining facts of any kind con- 
nected with the arts,’’ said Ruskin, ‘‘lies in my stern 
habit of doing the thing with my own hands until I 


ager 


man 


“e?" know its difficulties.” 
oa In a word, Ruskin knew the value of getting the *‘feel"’ 


of a thing from direct contact. It is said that he labored 
D. at a carpenter’s bench until he could make an even 
shaving six feet long, and at house-painting until he had 
‘the feel of the master’s superiority in the use of a blunt 
brush,’’ before writing of these things. 

Applied to advertising, no more effective specific for 
preventing the blight of Desk Disease has been discovered 
than this ‘‘stern habit’’ of Ruskin’s—the habit of rolling 








—— 
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Pace Two Tue Lituprince Viewpoint 





up one’s sleeves and making shavings and wielding a 
brush, of finding out for oneself the how and why and 
wherefore of the thing to be written about and sold. 

Had Ruskin been an advertising man, we think he 
would have added to his specific the even more important 
habit of getting out and meeting the people who form the 
market. A tonic always. 

We took occasion recently to prescribe a liberal dose of 
this tonic for our own organization. With four clients in 
the electrical field—Servel, Wagner, Sangamo, and Kerite 
—exhibiting at the National Electric Light Association 
Convention, we sent nine members of our organization, 
including all the principals, to Atlantic City to cooperate 
with our clients ‘‘on the firing line,’’ that we might get 
the ‘‘feel’’ of the battle, and at the same time keep abreast 
the progress of this great industry. 


Thomas Dreier on Editors 


HEN Thomas Dreier gave a talk at the Direct Mail 

Advertising Association convention last October he 
made a point about editing that also has great advertising 
significance. 

*‘What the editor really thinks and feels,"’ said T. D.., 
“manifests itself in his work. He cannot conceal himself. 
Emerson said, ‘How can I hear what you say when what 
you are keeps thundering in my ears?’ If the editor likes 
people, his liking will manifest itself in his publication 
and people will find themselves liking that publication. 
The editor will attract to himself only those people who 
are in tune with him. No small-minded editor will attract 
and hold big-minded readers.” 

It is our belief in this last statement, applying as it 
does to writers as well as editors, that is responsible for 





thiol 
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Tue LILLiBRIDGE VIEWPOINT ’ Pace THREE 


EE —————— 


the fact that this agency has no ‘‘copy department.’’ Our 
copy is written by contact executives who are in close 
touch with the client and his product on the one hand, 
and with the public forming the particular market in- 
volved, on the other. Hence, what they write is bound 
to attract and hold the reader as no copy written by an 
ambitious young man with horn-rimmed glasses sitting 
at Desk 6 in some Copy Room could hope to do. 





A Thin Slice of a Building 
With a Point 


UR good friend Harry M. Hope points out that when 
Fred Stone, the popular comedian, bought the 
Pullman Building, facing on Madison Square Park, New 
York, he probably figured that there would never be a 
tall building abutting his on its southern side to shut off 
the light, for the plot to the south was occupied by the 
new Madison Square Presbyterian Church, and surely a 
church—especially this beautiful little architectural gem 
designed by the renowned Stanford White—would stand 
always. 

But the church's congregation moved uptown or out of 
town, and the church was razed. On its site the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company built a tall office build- 
ing, smack up against Stone's. 

Today the Pullman Building is merely a thin slice of a 
building between two very tall ones, a warning to busi- 
ness men that it is unsafe to take anything for granted, 
for changing habits of life and shifting centers of popula- 
tion wipe out established institutions with ruthless 
disregard for sentiment. 

So also are markets affected. What seems a permanent 
market today may disappear suddenly; but there may 
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Pace Four Tue Litireripce Viewroint 
ee) 
be a new market or a new opportunity just around the 
corner. 

One of the good points about our Fee-and-Budget 
System is that we are able to maintain a very much more 
detached viewpoint on a client’s marketing problems 
and to devote ourselves profitably to the study and devel- 
opment of new markets regardless of whether our work 
results immediately in commission-bearing advertising. 

Perhaps you would like to know more about the Lilli- 
bridge Fee-and-Budget System. We have a bulletin that 
explains it which we'll be glad to send on request. 





ry SA : 


Closing dates for copy should always cause less concern 
than the ‘‘closing’’ arguments that go into it. 


ry Sf ry 


As Other Men Sell Soap 


tT MAY be that this paragraph will come before the eyes 
I of some man of means and vision who has in his heart 
a message of social significance which he would like to 
“*sell’’ to the American public through advertising, just 
as other men sell soap or furniture or transportation. 

To any such we would like to say: This is one of the 
fields of advertising in which we aim to be of special 
service. We have some very definite ideas which it would 
be a pleasure to talk over with any man or woman who is 
thinking along these lines. 
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RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 
Advertising 
NO. 8 WEST 40TH STREET * NEW YORK 


Telephone: Longacre 4000 
Established in 1899 











Ask Consumers—They Know 


How the Idea of Trade-Marking Lumber Was Tested and Then 
Established through Advertising 


By G. A. Nichols 


ARLY in 1918, the Long-Bell 

Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., got the idea, for the 
frst time in its long history (the 
company was founded in 1875) 
that it wanted to advertise nation- 
ally. It did not know how. It 
knew all about the production of 
lumber, having great stretches of 
timber and a string of sawmills. 
Itdid well enough in the selling end, 
distributing its product through re- 
tailers in many States and having 
its own chain of retail lumber 
yards in the Southwest. 

Obviously, in all this it had an 
asset that it was capitalizing upon 
only partially even though it had 
grown to a pre-eminent position in 
the lumber world. 

Strangely enough, up to that 
time the company did not even 
have an advertising department 
functioning as such. Yet, from a 
small retail lumber yard in Colum- 
bus, Kans., it had grown to a 
national organization with assets 
reaching up into the millions. Its 
successful history up to that time 
is striking evidence of the truth of 
A. D. Lasker’s declaration in a re- 
cent Printers’ INK article that if 
acompany is going to succeed in a 
big way with advertising it must 
first be able fundamentally to suc- 
ceed without advertising. And 
Long-Bell’s growth since it did 
begin to advertise supplies all the 
evidence Mr. Lasker or anybody 
else could ask as to the dollar 
value of using advertising when 
one can get along without it. The 
company’s greatest advance has 
been made since, early in 1919, it 
trade-marked its products and ad- 
vertised them widely. Advertising 
has grown to be a factor in the 
Long-Bell organization second only 
in importance to the production of 
the goods themselves. 

Long-Bell did not know how to 
advertise. It did not even know 
what to advertise. It found out 
both by going to the consumer. 


R. A. Long, founder of the firm 
and its present chairman, got the 
idea that it ought to be possible 
and practicable to trade-mark lum- 
ber as effectively as was being done 
in the selling of food products, 
wearing apparel or any other kind 
of merchandise. His associates, 
eager to see the business grow, 
were disposed to agree with him. 
But, no more than Mr. Long, could 
they point to definite experiences 
of their own to sustain them in 
this belief. 

Neither was there any precedent 
upon which they could proceed. 
Lumber had been advertised na- 
tionally before that time, but no- 
body had attempted to trade-mark 
it. The advertising, therefore, had 
to be of a kind that would appeal 
mostly to the distributor of lumber 
rather than the user. The farmer, 
for instance, did not concern him- 
self especially about who made the 
lumber he bought. He wanied 
good lumber and depended upon 
his own knowledge of the product 
and the local dealer’s integrity to 
enable him to procure what he 
wanted. The same thing was true, 
of course, with architects, engi- 
neers and contractors. Therefore, 
Long-Bell realized that it was 
going to be difficult to approach 
the consumer with a selling mes- 
sage other than one that would be 
exceedingly general in its appeal— 
and also one that would be just as 
likely to benefit competitors as the 
company itself. 

It was decided there was only 
one way to ascertain what Mr. 
Long wanted to know and this 
was to go to the buyer of lumber 
and ask him. A letter was pre- 
pared by the advertising .agent 
which read something like this: 


We have a client, a large lumber 
manufacturer, who is thinking of trade- 
marking his lumber and advertising it 
nationally. The quality of his product 
is such that it is worthy of a trade-mark. 


But trade-marking lumber and then ad- 
3 “ 
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Bring your Product a 7. DEN 
into closer bonds of triends 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily Knows These 
People—Serves Them Well—and Offers 
You Reader-Influence That Will Help 
Build Sales. 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat is 
broadening the circle of friends of 


advertised products in The 49th State. 


..Introducing new products to pur- 
chasers cultivating brand prefer- 


ences for advertisers....turning adver- 44% thonerata 
tising dollars into dollars of profit. pee yl 
= about 4 
+ . ate, OF 
The Globe-Democrat occupies a unique direct. Beecuti 
e.e ° interested in 
position in The 49th State—one of oreat market 
America’s greatest markets. In addition = fhe. cssistonce. 
Globe-D t 
. . . 0 be- Demoera 
to being the only metropolitan morning ters through it § 
vice a 


newspaper published in this rich area, Department on 
it has made itself an indispensable part 9 ““"“ 


of the daily life of these people. 


Rich in good will of its own, its tremen- 
dous reader-influence can build good 
will for you. 


St.Louis Glob : 


F. St. J. Richards - - - New York 
ty | The Newspap 
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Home Builders’ Pages 
An mag = in themselves. 
All the latest and best 
ae 

construction, 

financing. Carefully checked 


‘counsel of Small Homes De- 
partment, a value ich 





plans furnished by 
Glebe- Democrat. 


Book Pages 


R nized as one of the 
mest’ comp lete and compre- 


the West. 
of authors and their latest 
works. 


Financial Pages 

The outstanding —, - 
financial news. 

plete service of its “Kind ‘0 
the Elghth Federal Reserve 
District, where it is read by 
officials in 68.4% of the banks. 
The Globe-Democrat_ regu- 
larly carries more financial 
advertising in the St. Louis 
market than all othe St. 
Louis newspapers combined. 


The 49th State Food 
News 


A determining factor in gro. 
al Louis and 


four pages of food news regu- 

larly every Friday. be 

ing menus and prize 

pe gy contributed to earn 
eek by women throughout 

The 49th State. 


Radio Pages 


The favorite with radio fans. 
Full and 


cles by prominent radie en- 
9 . News of the stations. 
Staff of special editors. Ques- 
tions answered. Up-to-the- 
minute pages that are w'dely 
read. In reply to a question- 
naire sent to radio oe a 
The 49th State, 93% of 

who answered state that Ts 
Globe-Demecrat heigs them 
to sell goods, 


Ae eee 
The 49th State 
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Women’s Pages 


Two full s oy devoted 
te ‘_y ns interes Fash- 


Food N every Frid a 
ows ay. 
wealth of — and informa- 


a va 
anticipated an d 
eagerly read. 


pagans puagry 


On Su of the most 
Deeutitlly printed Gravure 


every member of the family, 


Magazine Section 

LL. a, 24-page Meugsins In 
every Sunday. A regu- 

3 eestion of the e hibe 


Glebe-Demeocrat. Blue 
fiction by the 


temporary ors. Cut-outs 
for children, Special fea- 
jes. 


Resorts, Hotels and 
Travel 


The pee of the people of 
The 49th S$ inting the 


jes far 
Resort, Travel and Steamship 
advertising than any other 
St. Rewspapers 
combined. 


sanemenine Pages 


The owners’ guide in 
St. Louts and The 49th State. 
Complete news of ail that is 


members, Is conspicuous evi- 
dence of The ge gee 


of passenger 
car display advertising. 
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vertising it in a big way is a new 
thing. There are no precedents to go 
by. The next best thing to a precedent 
is a consensus of the opinions of men 
who are qualified to render opinions. 
Hence we have addressed you and ask 
you as a very great favor to fill out the 
enclosed question slip, giving your views 
upon trade-marked lumber. 


Among the questions going along 
with the letter were these: 


Do you think it is practical to trade- 
mark lumber? 

What advantages would there be from 
your standpoint? 

Will trade-marking increase a feeling 
of confidence in lumber thus. marked? 

ill a trade-mark increase the con- 

sumer demand? 

Will national advertising create more 
consumer demand for the trade-marked 
brand? 


Of the architects, engineers and 
contractors to whom the letter was 
addressed 70 per cent replied fa- 
vorably to the trade-mark idea. 

Of the retail lumber dealers, 
83.8 per cent said they thought it 
would be advisable to trade-mark 
lumber and expressed a willingness 
to handle it. 

A typical instance of dealer re- 
action to the questionnaire is found 
in the reply of the C. C. Isely 
Lumber Company, of Cimarron, 
Kans. 

“While it is true,’ Mr. Isely 
wrote, “that the reputation of the 
dealer’ goes a long way toward 
making sales, at the same time you 
can name a dozen or more trade- 
marked articles you would buy re- 
gardless of who sold them. When 
a manufacturer trade-marks his 
goods he backs them with his repu- 
tation. The worth of the manu- 
facturer’s reputation to the con- 
sumer is evident by the success of 
a long line of trade-marked com- 
modities.” 

All this was ample evidence. 
The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
authorized, for 1919, an expendi- 
ture of about $200,000 in national 
mediums, farm papers and class 
publications. This is not so much 
when compared with what the 
company is investing in advertising 
now. But it represented a radical 
change of policy then, inasmuch 
as before that time the company's 
outlay for national advertising was 
nothing at all. 

It was not long before the ad- 
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vertising began to show signs of 
paying good dividends, and from 
that time to this, Long-Bell’s 
use of advertising has increased 
steadily. 

If the Long-Bell Lumber Com. 
pany waited for many years before 
beginning advertising it surely has 
used this force energetically since 
it started. Seven years ago the 
company had no advertising de- 
partment. Today, this department 
is larger than the averave, even in 
a business the size of Long-Bell’s, 
In co-operation with the agency, 
the department does a large amount 
of advertising “in consumer me- 
diums. It puts out three monthly 
publications for dealers, a house 
magazine and a monthly plan ser- 
vice. It maintains a comprehen- 
sive method of selling co-operation 
with retail lumber dealers and su- 
pervises all the advertising for the 
116 retail yards in the Long-Bell 
chain. It carries on individualized 
advertising campaigns for the com- 
pany’s creosoted »roducts division 
and for its oak flooring. 

The advertising department off- 
ciates in a similar capacity for 
Longview, Wash., which is the 
model town established in the tim- 
ber regions of the Northwest by 
Mr. Long. There are twenty-eight 
individual retail stores there to be 
advertised—also the Hotel Monti- 
cello and the interests of the Long- 
view Public Service Company, in- 
cluding ferries, buses and elec- 
tricity. 

This is quite a bit of advertising 
activity for a firm that had none 
of it seven or eight years ago. 

Some of the officials of the 
Long-Bell organization, in telling 
Printers’ INK the foregoing, got 
to ruminating over how much 
greater the company might have 
been today had it started advertis- 
ino twenty years ago instead of 
seven. This, of course, is purely 
speculative and one guess is as 
good as another. But one thing is 
sure, and on it all the various ele- 
ments in the company agree. This 
is that Long-Bell won in a big way 
with advertising because it had 
within it the elements out of which 
advertising success is made. 

Also, it took the time to con- 
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vince itself of the soundness of its 
advertising ideas before putting 
them through the works. 

This matter of proceeding cau- 
tiously and then going ahead under 
all the pressure that can be put on, 
as has been the case with the 
Long-Bell advertising, has charac- 
terized the company all through 
its history. 

What Mr. Long has learned 
about advertising is reflected in 
some remarks he made early in 
August in addressing a meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, at Tacoma, Wash. 
In an article in the July number 
of Printers’ INK MonrTHLY, M. B. 
Nelson, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, referred to a 
campaign projected by the lumber 
interests of the country wherein it 
was planned to use a large appro- 
priation to put lumber before the 
people in an institutional way. Dis- 
cussing this matter at the Tacoma 
meeting, Mr. Long said: 

“T don’t see how anybody can 
fail to see the benefit of using the 
advertising columns. The success- 
ful firms in this country are using 
them right along. If I may be 
pardoned for makine this refer- 
ence, I want to say that I have 
been told by people who travel all 
over the country, that Longview, 
Wash., is the most talked of city 
in the entire country. There is 
only one reason for it. We have 
not been afraid to spend the money 
for advertising purposes and this 
little city of something over 11,000 
is growing substantially day by 
day through the use of the ad- 
vertising columns. 

“Substitutes for lumber are on 
every hand, some much better than 
lumber for a particular purpose, 
but many are not and we ought to 
spend money to put wood and its 
uses before the public. The na- 
tional association represents the 
entire lumber industry of the cour- 
try and we should all be willing 
to contribute a portion of our in- 
come to the carrying out of such 
work as it has planned. Our com- 
pany has got splendid results from 
its advertising, both on lumber 
and the city of Longview. Now, 
if we can compel the attention of 
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the public mind to a little city 
like Longview through advertising, 
why cannot it be done on lumber, 
which is an article in everyday 
use? Lumber is the third industry 
in point of size in the United 
States, but we are not big men in 
understanding what we should do 
for our own industry.” 

Mr. Long told the manufacturers 
that the proposed expenditure of a 
million dollars a year for five 
years by the lumber interests for 
this institutional advertising should 
be the absolute minimum. Speak- 
ing for himself, he was in favor of 
using more than a million dollars 
a year. 


R. J. Heuslein with Russell 
Ernest Baum 


Robert J. Heuslein, recently president 
and general manager of the Printing 
Machinery Company, Indianapolis, has 
been placed in charge of the salesmen 
in the Indiana territory of Russell 
Ernest Baum, printing machinery, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. 


Increase in Auburn Automobile 
Profits 


The net profits of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, Auburn, Ind., amounted 
to $560,848, after charges, for the six 
months ended June 30, 1926. This com- 
pares with $349,337 for the first half 
of the previous year. 


B. N. Collins Joins Minneapo- 
lis Printer 


Barry N. Collins, formerly _ vice- 
president and manager of the Oldham 
& Farnham Company, Minneapolis, has 
joined the sales staff of the Tribune 
Job Printing Company of that city. 


Associated Oil Elect New 
Officers 


William Humphrey has been elected 
chairman and Axtell Byles president 
of the Associated Oil Company. San 
Francisco. They succeed Paul Shoup, 
resigned. 


With Archer A. King 
George B. Sadler, Jr., has joined the 
New York staff of Archer A. King, Inc., 
magazine publishers’ representative. He 
was formerly with T Magazine of 
Wall Street. 


Joins “Yachting” 
Charles E. Maas, formerly with 
Motor Boat, has joined the advertising 
staff af Yachting, New York. 
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HE visi- 
tor to 
New York is 
mightily im- 


2%] pressed with 
= our sky line, 


and if he 
doesn't get 
north of 
Seventy-second Street he 
thinks we dine only in res- 
taurants, live in night clubs 
and sleep with our clothes on. 





UT where the sky line ends 

the clotheslines begin ; the 
daily routine of a New York 
household differs little from 
life as it is lived in any other 
town or city in the United 
States. The chief difference is 
that the New York housewife 
BUYS MORE because the 
family budget is necessarily 
larger than that of a family 


living under more restricted 
economic conditions. 
National advertisers com- 
ing into New York find this 
one of the easiest markets in 
the world. From an advertising 
standpoint, twelve morning 
and evening newspapers make 
it so. Leader among those 
papers is the New York Eve- 
ning GRAPHIC, which goes 
into a quarter of a million 
homes in the metropolitan 
area. For the GRAPHIC isa 
real home newspaper in every 
sense of the word. And— 
‘There's no place like home.” 


NDIVIDUALS differ in 

education, temperament 
and culture—but homes are 
the same all over the world. 
The needs of one home are 
identical with the needs of 
another. 
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Homes everywhere use 
soaps, washing powders, toilet 
requisites, vacuum cleaners, 
funiture, carpets, linoleums. 

Homes everywhere bring up 
children, serve meals, seek en- 
tertainment, and are subject 
to the necessity of procuring 
the needfuls of life and its 
comforts. 


HE strength of the 
GRAPHIC lies in the fact 
that it is the only tabloid in 
the evening field, which means 
that it is the only HOME 
paper in the tabloid field: it 
goes uptown toward the 
clotheslines in the evening, 
not downtown toward the sky 
line in the morning. 
The 


peak of the 
GRAPHIC’S sale is between 
thehours of four and five in the 


afternoon. For throughout 
the day this paper is bought 
by thousands of housewives on 
their regular daily shopping 
tours, which take in the butch- 
er, the grocer, the baker. 

Why do they buy and read 
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the GRAPHIC? Because it 
carries more home features 
than any other paper—the 
Food Page, the Physical 
Culture Page, the Shopping 
Service, the Radio Page are 
four features alone that make 
the GRAPHIC a wonderful 
home-going and home-growing 
medium. 


NE-HALF of advertising 
skill in the preparation of 
copy or the selection of media 
consists of imagination. People 
are more than figures ina statis- 
tical column or names in a 
ledger. You can’t buy mere 
circulation, only as circula- 
tion, and sit back and say. 
“Now I am all set to cover 
New York like a tent.”’ 
You've got to reckon on 
circulation as individuals— 
and keep this in mind: Unless 
you use the GRAPHIC you 
cannot possibly reach a con- 
siderable number of the 
HOMES in which the 
GRAPHIC is the favored 
newspaper. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 
GRAPHIC 


Harry A. Ahern, Advertising Mgr. 
25 City Hall Place, New York 


Charles H. Shattuck, Western Mgr. 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send for ‘‘The Buying Habits of the Readers 
of the New York Evening GRAPHIC and its 
Place in the New York Newspaper Field.” 
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By the time our October issue is delivered, 
the harvest of our 700,000 prosperous sub- 
scribers will be reaped, and these 3,000,000 
buyers attention, during the long cold 
evenings, will be turned towards their needs 
and wants for the winter months. 


The school children will need everything 
from shoes to stocking caps. Clothing for the 
grown-ups—stoves, rugs, furniture—every- 
thing for the household. They buy their 
share of jewelry, novelties and what not, too. 


October is just about the best mail order 
month in the year and certainly you want 
to get your message before this tremendous 
market. Month after month for more than 
three years The Household Journal has 
carried more advertising than any other 
mail order publication. 


If you are successfully selling by mail, you 
can successfully use The Household Journal 
at only $2.75 the line, $1,550.00 the page. 
Forms for the October issue close in Batavia 
September 5th. May we serve you? 


that 
DA 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A.H. Greener, Manager 


Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 























Dangers in the Use of Foreign 


Words as Trade-Marks 


An English Mark Is Better, on Several Counts 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ Inx 


OT a few American manufac- 

turers and exporters have 
adopted foreign words or phrases 
as trade-marks, only to find that 
they are unregistrable _because 
they are similar to marks in Eng- 
lish already registered. This brings 
about annoyance and confusion 
and, in numerous cases, requires 
the discarding of the marks, for in 
most foreign countries the reg- 
istration of a mark cannot be se- 
cured unless it is registered in 
the United States. 

Others, after using foreign 
words or phrases as trade-marks 
for some time, have had their 
registrations cancelled because 
they were proved to infringe 
marks previously used or regis- 
tered. Some years ago, cancellation 
proceedings brought successfully 
by Roger & Gallet against a num- 


ber of registrations showed that 


foreign languages are a more 
hazardous field than the English 
language for the selection of marks 
to be used in the United States. 

Roger & Gallet proved to the 
satisfaction of the Patent Office 
that their trade-mark, “Fleurs 
D’Amour,” was entitled to pro- 
tection against the infringement of 
a number of marks which em- 
ployed the word “D’Amour.” As 
a consequence, “Etoile D’Amour” 
was found to be an infringement 
and its registration, filed by E. 
Wertheimer & Company, of Paris, 
was cancelled. Likewise, the reg- 
istration of “Gage D’Amour,” 
filed by Yardley & Company, of 
London, was cancelled, and there 
were other similar cases. 

In considering these cases, a 
point to bear in mind is that Roger 
& Gallet established their exclu- 
sive right to the trade-mark use of 
the word “D’Amour” within the 
classification of their merchandise, 
and in any language. For instance, 
if “Flowers of Love” had been 
Tegistered as a trade-mark for 


perfumes and similar products, its 
registration would have been can- 
celled on the same evidence, and 
if application were made for reg- 
istration of such a mark, it would 
be refused. 

The trade-mark digest, consist- 
ing of English and foreign words 
or phrases, in the trade-mark divi- 
sion is in charge of José de Gomar, 
who is a specialist on words and 
symbols. In discussing the subject 
he called attention to the fact, ap- 
parently little known, that it is 
the meaning of the word featured 
by a trade-mark, and not its spell- 
ing, on which its registrability 
largely depends. 

“Foreign words and phrases,” 
he continued, “are governed by 
the rule which applies to homo- 
nyms. As an example, ‘Delicious’ 
is registered as a trade-mark under 
a certain classification of merchan- 
dise, and ‘Delishus’ is registered 
under another classification; but 
they both could not be registered 
for the same class of goods, since 
we consider them to be equivalent. 
The same can be said of ‘Excel- 
lent,’ ‘Ecsolent,’ ‘Xlent’ and ‘XInt.’ 
And we would not accept regis- 
tration of a word of any foreigr: 
language which means either de- 
licious or excellent, if application 
were made for its use as a mark 
on classes of merchandise already 
covered by existing registrations. 

“Words that are synonyms are 
also governed in their registration 
by the same rule. ‘Light House’ is 
registered as a trade-mark for a 
certain classification of merchan- 
dise, and in my personal guide- 
file, I find that the symbol of a 
Beacon and of a Lookout are con- 
sidered by the Patent Office as 
equivalents, as are also the Span- 
ish words ‘Faro’ and ‘Farola.’ 
These words are registered as 
marks under different classifica- 
tions of goods.” 

As to the advisability of adopt- 
ing foreign words as trade-marks, 
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Mr. de Gomar appeared to think 
that the best policy, in most cases, 
was for the American manufac- 
turer to stick to English words 
and phrases. He called attention to 
the fact that an English trade- 
mark in foreign countries fre- 
quently has the same attraction 
that a foreign mark has in this 
country, and continued: 

“In several lines of business it 
is almost a general custom for 
American manufacturers to adopt 
foreign word trade-marks. In the 
lines of perfumery and toilet goods 
are striking examples. France, of 
course, has a wonderful reputation 
for the manufacture of goods of 
the kind and our manufacturers 
have the habit of adopting French 
names, which, they evidently as- 
sume, cast a reflected foreign 
atmosphere around their products. 

“Just what value this has with 
the American public is difficult to 
determine. But every once in a 
while we register a mark for a 
toilet product which seems to in- 
dicate that English words, if prop- 
erly selected or coined, are prefer- 
able. ‘Heavenscent’ is such a mark. 
It appears to suggest the superla- 
tive of all that can be desired in 
a fine perfume, and I am sure that 
the owner finds it more agreeable 
to the public than any foreign 
word or phrase he could have se- 
lected. 


CIGARS MAKERS LIKE FOREIGN NAMES 


“In the cigar industry we find 
that foreign words and phrases are 
almost a universal rule in trade- 
marking. We have thousands of 
registrations of marks for cigars 
in the files, and all but a very 
small percentage of them are com- 
posed of Spanish and Cuban words. 
Even manufacturers of purely do- 
mestic cigars are in the habit of 
adopting names which may suggest 
to the consumer a foreign origin 
of the goods. But the fact that 
this practice does not carry much 
weight with the consumer is shown 
by some conspicuous examples. 
‘Chancellor,’ an excellent English 
word, has been widely advertised 
as the trade-mark which identifies 
a popular cigar, and ‘Owl’ is an- 
other. ’ 
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“The American manufactyrer 
who contemplates the adoption of 
a foreign word or phrase as , 
trade-mark should consider sey. 
eral important points. If the mark 
is used exclusively in this coyp- 
try, the owner should remember 
that only a comparatively small 
number of consumers will know 
what it means. Unless the word or 
phrase happens to be phonetically 
spelled, a large class of consumers 
may hesitate to call for the goods 
because they are not sure of their 
pronunciation of the mark and do 
not want to suffer the embarrass- 
ment resulting from the mispro- 
nunciation of the foreign word, 
Then, too, our experience shows 
that the mark consisting of a for- 
eign word or phrase is more diff- 
cult to defend in most cases than 
a good English mark. And, lastly, 
it is impossible to embody the in- 
valuable factor of suggestiveness 
with foreign words to an Amer- 
ican audience of consumers.” 


Advanced by Champion Animal 
Food Company 


J. F. Koch will become sales manager 
of the Champion Animal Food Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, on September 1. He 
has been assistant sales manager and 
succeeds Elmer W. Leach, who has been 
elected vice-president. 


Advertising to Fight Profanity 


The Minister of Communication, in con- 
nection with the work of the National 
Anti-Blasphemy League, of Rome, Italy, 
has ordered 50,000 posters admonishing 
against profanity and blasphemy. The 
posters will be displayed in railroad sta- 
tions and on trains in Italy. 


Appointed by “Radio Manv- 
facturers’ Monthly” 

C. A. Darling, business manager of 

the Radio Manufacturers’ Monthly, 


Chicago, has been made general man- 
ager. 


Appoints Hicks Agency 


Jules Schwab & Company, New 
York, jewel importers and whole 
salers, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with the icks Advertising 
Agency, also of New York. 


The Southwestern Stockman-Farmer, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., has appointed 
J. Neeley, of Los Angeles, as its 
Southern California representative. 
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- | THE PLAIN DEALER'S 
THREE MILLION 
MARKET 





The 3,000,000 people in this 
market spend and save $1,125,- 
000,000 a year. The Plain 
Dealer alone reaches and sells 
this enormous buying power. 


he Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


in a ana Northern Ohio~ 
Medium ALONE~ One Cost Will sell it 


1.8. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY R&.J.BIDWELLCO. A. J.BIDWELLCO. 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago Times Buliding 742 Market Street 
New York Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisce, Cal. 
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Why I Will Not Employ Junior 


Salesmen 


A Sales Executive Gives Twelve Reasons Why He Will Not Tak 
Amateurs into His Organization 


By a Sales Manager 


A VERY bright young man, 

the son of a personal friend 
of mine, came in to see me regard- 
ing a job as junior salesman and 
was considerably incensed because 
I told him I did not employ so- 
called “juniors.” 

“How do you replenish your 
staff?” he asked. “Every com- 
pany I ever heard of encourages 
young men, wants them, advertises 
for them and gives them an oppor- 
tunity. It seems to me you are 
rather heavy-handed in your deci- 
sion. What is your reason for this 
odd rule?” 

I told him I could give him, not 
one, but a dozen reasons. I may 
be wrong. It is quite likely that 
I myself am at fault. Perhaps I 
haven’t discovered the correct way 
In any 


to bring up the cubs. 
event, I have tried youngsters, time 


and time again. The plan has 
never worked successfully. 

There is no stubborn prejudice 

on my part. I like young men 
and know they must have a chance. 
But in my business, with competi- 
tion as it is, I have neither the 
time nor the patience to bother 
with them. I replenish my stock 
of talent, as I need it, with sea- 
soned salesmen who know the 
game. 
True, this rule of mine is pre- 
sumably a violation of traditions. 
How are young men ever to learn 
the art of selling if they are never 
permitted to have a trial? Well, 
they must get their preliminary 
training lower down in the scale, 
which is another petty hobby and 
theory of mine. They need that 
very type of humble background. 
Too many salesmen in the amateur 
class go directly into a large or- 
ganization without ever having 
been tried by the fire. They should 
begin at the very lowest rung of 
the ladder. - 

When I say I do not take young 
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men into my organization, I refer 
to young men who have never had 
any kind of selling experience, the 
raw beginners. If a chap comes to 
me who has worked in a store, 
or held some job in a small cop. 
cern, that’s an entirely different 
matter. But I will have none of 
them if they attempt to step from 
college into our establishment, 
with no intervening study or 
preparation or experience. I want 
hard-headed, practical knowledge, 
even in small doses, not book 
theory. 

I do not think that selling is a 
thing to experiment with. It js 
business, and all business. More 
than once, a youngster, entrusted 
with a certain territory, has jeop- 
ardized our interests, through un- 
intentional blunders. We can’t af- 
ford to be represented by young 
and inexperienced chaps who are 
not familiar with at least the sur- 
face details of our lines. It may 
not be necessary to know the prod- 
uct itself, but our men must know 
people, buying habits, dispositions 
and human nature. 

My chief argument against the 
youngster is that as a rule he has 
absolutely no foundation of selling 
knowledge. He comes fresh from 
college—and very fresh at that— 
and goes out to represent an old, 
established house, What happens? 

He makes mistakes. He blun- 
ders along. He misrepresents the 
firm. People who don’t know 
judge the house hy the salesman, 

Some three or more years ago I 
tried out a very young but very 
affable man. His father was one 
of the stockholders of the com- 
pany, but I was attracted to him 
by his own personality. There was 
everything in his favor. At the 
expiration of two months I knew! 
had made a serious mistake. 

Slowly the returns began to 
come in. People would write to 
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What are your 


Advertising Plans for 1937? 


GNSS O 


ANY second-best sell- 

ers in every class of 
merchandise today were 
once the leaders in their 
particular line. 

Many articles of every- 
day use that your mother 
thought peerless your good 
wife simply will not use. 

In every home you will 
find packages dusty from 
lack of use. People once 
considered them the best 
money could buy. Lately, 
they tell you, “we don’t 
seem to find so much need 
for this stuff.” 

And there on the pantry 
shelf they remain. Dead as 
far as present or further use 
in that household is con- 
cerned—but very much 
alive to stop further sales 
when friends or visitors 
mention the brand name. 


The public may not be an 
unfailing judge of quality; 
but, like Babbitt, it knows 
what it likes. 

Sometimes the good old 
quality Aas been shaved a 
trifle. In a few cases a better 
product for the money has 
come along. But generally 
you will find that present- 
day usage demands a 
slightly altered concep- 
tion of the product and 
its advertising from the 
standards that prevailed 
ten years ago. 

Gradually, a once popu- 
lar laundry soap falls into 
disfavor with a generation 
educated to the advantages 
of a washing machine that 
favors soap flakes. The de- 
mand for large size grand 
pianos slackens as the rising 
value of city real estate 
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cramps the size of apart- 
ment-house rooms. 

Even a standard com- 
modity such as candy de- 
mands studied freshness of 
presentation in package and 
copy. 

One duty of a modern 
advertising agency is to 
keep its ear closely tuned to 
the vibration of the con- 
sumer’s purse-strings. 

Working with a far-sight- 
ed advertiser, market de- 
velopments can often be 
influenced years in advance. 

The advertising of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum for every 
floor in the house—when 
most other linoleum manu- 
facturers were content to 
sell for kitchen and bath- 
rooms only—is one example 
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of an advertiser planning 
for 1927 in 1917. 

The advertising of War. 
ren’s Standard Printing Pa. 
pers is another example~ 
this time taken from the 
field of business use. 

By presenting through 
their advertising the value 
of direct mail as an aid to 
help you buy or sell, the 
S. D. Warren Company 
have made as uninteresting 
a subject as blank sheets of 
printing paper interesting 
to the reading public. And 
they have created a broader 
market for paper as a whole 
and carved for themselves 
an envied niche in that 
broadened market. 

What are your advertis- 
ing plans for 1937? 


GeEorGE BaTtTen Company, Inc. 


Advertising 


V 


NEW YORK 

383 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON 

10 State Street 
CHICAGO 

McCormick Building 
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me and say: “Why do you allow 
these babies to go out on the road 
for you? They do you more harm 
than good. This fellow who came 
in to see us the other day was ill- 
advised in almost everything he 
did and said. I could forgive a 
great deal, but what of the people 
who are unfamiliar with you and 
your institution ?” 

It is my contention that the place 
for a youngster to learn selling, 
before he gets into a real job, is 
cose to earth, in more humble 
surroundings. A year in any re- 
tail store will help any salesman, 
regardless of his ultimate field. 

No territory is so small and in- 
significant that a firm can afford 
casually to toss some boy into it, 
trusting to luck that everything 
will come out all right. I do not 
think the customer should be the 
schoolmaster. 

The tendency is today to allow 
very young and inexperienced men 
to start right out with a big or- 
ganization. What they learn must 
be with the big house. Why not 
an intermediate course of instruc- 
tions 
This brings me up to my twelve 
reasons why we do not take on 
young men who have never 
whetted their wits against the 
grindstone of little selling jobs 
under meek and mild conditions. 
One of the best juniors I ever 
signed up was a college man. But 
he did not go out after a large 
organization tie-up until he had 
spent a full year getting some sort 
of experience. And he made this 
experience diversified. 

For two months he was behind 
the counter in a drug store. Then 
he resigned and went South, mod- 
estly working in one of those 
astounding general stores, in a 
small city, where they keep almost 
everything from calico to kerosene. 
After that, if memory serves me 
right, he acted as purser’s assis- 
tant on a South American boat for 
one trip and return. His final job 
was in a New York store of good 
standing. All the while he met 
people, conditions and circum- 
stances. He was acquiring knowl- 
edge. And it all turned in the one 
direction, selling. 

You can’t sell anything if you 
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are not on s ing terms with, 
well, what shall I say, humanity? 
It is absolutely essential that a 
young man know people, individ- 
uals, character. Making one’s self 
at ease with “folks” is a fine art. 
It can be arrived at in one way 
only, human contacts. 

And so, as arbitrary as they may 
seem, here are my twelve cardinal 
reasons why I do not employ the 
absolute greenhorn, however pleas- 
ant he may seem when he calls 


on me: 

(1) The inexperienced young 
salesman is very apt to be bump- 
tious. He thinks he knows it all. 
Nobody can tell him anything. It 
seems to be one of the attributes 
of Youth. Having nothing much 
to lose, apparently, the youngster 
says what happens to enter into his 
mind, with never a thought about 
tact or diplomacy. He just doesn’t 
care and he can’t understand why 
the first prospect he meets does 
not give him an order on a silver 
platter. The young salesman makes 
many enemies for a house, thought- 
lessly and inadvertently. But the 
house gets the blame, not the sales- 
man. 

(2) Young salesmen, with no 
previous contacts with life in gen- 
eral, are not apt to be good judges 
of character, and this is one of the 
chief essentials of salesmanship. 
You must be able to sum up the 
other fellow quickly. 

It is practically out of the ques- 
tion to make a go of it at selling 
without at least a superficial knowl- 
edge of the character of the man 
to whom you are trying to sell. 
Youth always believes that all men 
are very much alike. A year be- 
hind the counter of any retail store 
checks up a young man on this 
score. He gets to know differ- 


ently. : 
(3) Youth seeks relaxation, 


pleasure, fun, a good time. To 
discover that critical, psychological 
moment when a young man is will- 
ing to sacrifice his personal enter- 
tainment for earnest, intensive ef- 
fort is a sales manager’s big task. 
Only preliminary canters with life 
can make the youngsters realize 
where fun should stop and real 
work begin. The young salesman 
must work harder and devote more 
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hours to his job than the veteran. 
But he doesn’t always recognize 
that this is true. : 

(4) I find that the very youth- 
ful salesman is less likely to bend 
his neck to the yoke. He has en- 
tirely too much independence, He 
is apt to say to himself: “If I 
don’t like what my sales manager 
says to me, I can go somewhere 
else. He isn’t the only one. I'll 
take just so much from him and 
not a bit more.” 

Having respect for discipline is 
an indispensable factor in selling. 
When a youngster has had two or 
three little jobs he comes to know 
what discipline means and -has re- 
spect for it. 

(5) The young salesman is apt 
to be a floater. He comes to you 
in apparently .good faith, but, just 
as you begin to train him, he de- 
cides he would rather be some- 
where else: And he goes, at a.mo- 
meht’s notice. 

I have known a junior to try out 
a dozen jobs before he finally ar- 
rived at his true business home. 
Having no great responsibilities, 
they can afford to be breezily in- 
dependent. You never know when 
they will stay put. 

I prefer to’ be in a position 
to judge a young man’s true char- 
acter when I put him on the’'staff 
and I defy the average sales man- 
ager to make any intelligent reck- 
oning if the newcomer has not had 
some sort of breaking in. Expe- 
rience begins to bring their true 
selves out. 

The boy who comes to you, with 
absolutely no training, is in.a-con- 
dition of flux. He doesn’t even 
know himself. He is not sure that 
he will be a salesman or a dentist. 

(7) I have--always found it 
quite impossible to pin an -un- 
schooled junior down to office 
hours, rules ard: regulations. 
Youth always feels that it is: above 
and beyond any such ‘elements as 
these. On the other hand, even 
a young fellow who has held one 
or two previous jobs has been all 
through. this, and realizes he can’t 
get away with it. 

(8). The junior with a back- 
ground of retail selling is interested 
in-every- phase. of his work and in 
all competitive lines. The young- 
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ster. without .this training capes 
only about his, own line and 
not permit that to keep him awake 
nights. A boy who ‘has eyer 
worked a coffee grinder in a small 
grocery will be intensely interested 
in the mechanics of your manufac. 
turing plant. 

(9) Youth, with no background 
of selling, fails to have a proper 
respect for men in authority, | 
worked for a year under a hard- 
headed Yankee hardware dealer. 
Then I went with a man who was 
the proprietor of an Ohio farm- 
implement. establishment. When 
they got through with me and] 
got through with them, I had a 
very wholesome respect for the 
superior knowledge of any man 
older than myself. And when I 
took a job at selling with a big 
firm, I began with the idea that 
my boss was a sort of immortal. 
Anything he said “went.” I re 
spected him. 

(10) Inexperienced youths are 
intolerant. They think any objec- 
tion a prospect may raise is a 
challenge. They go around with 
a chip on their shoulder. 

Just try selling an icebox, in a 
small store, to a lady customer 
who has ideas and opinions of her 
own, and you will learn the les- 
son of tolerant and patient wait- 
ing. It all gets back to the idea 
of a little preliminary skirmish 
with life itself. Nothing can take 
its place. 

(11) I want poise even in my 
young salesmen. -This can only be 
acquired by previous experience at 
selling, and by that I mean humble 
retail selling. 

(12) Patience. The younger 
men I have tried out, who were 
not ground down a bit by bitter 
experience, lacked patience. They 
invariably expected miracles to be 
performed in their individual cases. 
And, of course, nothing like that 
ever happens in selling. 





New Advertising Business at 
Minneapolis 

The Manuel Lustrolite Company, out- 
door electrical advertising, has been 
organized in Minneapolis. _ The presi- 
dent of the com _ is) Arthur W. 
Manuel, formerly district manager for 
the Safe-Cabinet Company in 
apolis. 
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you will let us 
send to your 
home a compli- 
mentary copy of 
National Petro- 
leum News for 
easy chair in- 
spection and— 

if you will sam- 
ple the vivid and 
often romantic 


news in its col- 
umns — 


—before you're 
through you'll 
imagine you 
smell oil— 


and you'll under- 
stand why “N. | 
P. N.” is read so } 
thoroughly very | 
week by oil men 
everywhere. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


NEWS . 
send that “easy 


812 Huron Road hair” 
Cleveland, Ohio chair’ copy to 


Service offices in 
Tulsa, Chicago, 
New York and Address 


Houston. 
City 


State 
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Street Railways Advertising Co. 
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For fifty years we have been ¢: 
clients constructive suggestions 
garding savings and improveme 
on the “mechanical” phases f 
“straight” and direct mail printin 


foWelmproved the Ser 
fe 


But that wasn’t enough, for, aff 
all, the IDEA is the thing w 
makes direct mail lie 
successful. 


“We couldn’t impr 
the Printing so 
we improved 


the Service” 


by adding a direct mail advert 
ing advisory division to our alre 
complete printing organization 


And we have placed that divisia 
under the direction of A. Judsé 
Palmer, whose 18 years’ experie 
in many different departmen 
advertising, selling and merc 
dising on dozens of different p 
ucts and campaigns, is yours 
command. 


Aninterview withaGoldmann 
resentative regarding Mr. Palmet 
services, or an interview with 
Palmer himself places you une 
no obligation whatever. . 


IsAAC GOLDMAI 
COMPANY 

Creators of Direct Mail P 
of every Description 


80 Lafayette St. 
Phone Worth 9430 

















Missionary Selling Practices to. 
© “Which Jobbers Object 


Representative Wholesalers in- Three Lines Tell What They Think of 
Most Missionary Selling Work 


By James True 


ANY manufacturers have ex- 

pressed disappointment at the 
results produced by their specialty 
salesmen who sell the retail trade 
for the jobber. Others, after 
working out what appears to be 
an excelient selling plan from their 
own view-point, have been sur- 
prised at the resistance of the job- 
ber and his refusal to co-operate 
in many -instances. . Theoretically, 
at least, there is much to say in 
favor of detail work on the part 
of the manufacturer; but experi- 
ence shows that a number of ob- 
jectionable features have developed 
in the general practice, and that 
it isthe objectionable features, and 
not the principle of selling, to 
which jobbers object. 

Recently, the main objectionable 
features were discussed. by several 
representative wholesalers of three 
lines in two important jobbing cen- 
tres of the country, Richmond, Va., 
and Baltimore, Md. None con- 
demned entirely the practice of 
detail work by manufacturers; but 
all offered constructive criticism, 
based on their experience, and 
they were unanimously of the 
opinion that the average manu fac- 
turer’s selling methods could be 
vastly improved. The interviews 
ranged from the offering of a 
single important suggestion, to the 
outlining of a method which was 
the only one entirely acceptable to 
the jobber interviewed. 

The most frequently mentioned 
objection was “discrimination on 
the part of the manufacturer’s 

men. This,. according to 
Walter hes: = general sales man- 
Herdwar the Virginia-Carolina 

ware Company, of Richmond, 
is the chief. objection _ to detail 
work offered by his house. He 
said that manufacturers’ salesmen 
frequently ship through competitors 
orders from Virginia-Carolina cus- 


tomers. He claimed that this was 
business which would . naturally 
come to his house. 

“For instance,” Mr. Pinder con- 
tinued, “a salesman representing 
the manufacturer of .a.new hard- 
ware specialty has just finished 
working the city. ' The specialty 
sells for quite a little. money, and 
the man took nine orders here. 
Only one of these orders came to 
us, although I know that we would 
have received at least seven of the 
orders if our customers had not 
been influenced in any way. 

“Very probably, this specialty 
salesman worked with a represen- 
tative of one of our competitors, 
and quite naturally that competitor 
got the bulk of the orders. You 
may say that this sort of thing 
evens up, since the- next specialty 
salesman may accompany our 
man; but my contention is that 
any practice which tends to create 
an impression of unfairness is 
bad merchandising. All. the job- 
ber wants is an even break, and I 
think detail selling for the jobber 
would be very much more suc- 
cessful in the hardware line if 
manufacturers eliminated every 
chance of discrimination from 
their methods.” 


OLD COMPANIES FAVORED 


In the drug trade, many jobbers 
look with suspicion. on all detail 
work conducted by manufacturers, 
except in the case of-old estab- 
lished companies., Overloading the 
dealer, special inducements such 
as free goods, and high-pressure 
selling methods which - react un- 
favorably, were mentioned as fre- 
quent objections by C.,M. Knox, 
president of the Owens & Minor 
Drug Company, of Richmond. 

Bde the grentent 5 dase and the 
one having the- most discouraging 
and demoralizing effect,” he added, 
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“is that detail selling for the job- 
ber so frequently leads to direct 
selling by the manufacturer. It 
frequently happens that a sales- 
man is willing to turn over to us a 
bunch of orders, all of which are 
from retailers of doubtful credit. 
Usually, this means that all orders 
from entirely responsible stores 
have gone to the factory to be 
shipped direct. 

“In our opinion, this is eminently 
unfair. Of course, a manufac- 
turer has every right to sell direct 
if he thinks it the best policy. But 
I do not think that it is fair for 
him to skim the cream—the profit- 
able business—and expect the 
jobber to handle his questionable 
orders and take all of the risk. 
Many jobbers in the drug line be- 
lieve that the manufacturer’s direct 
selling is an outgrowth of detail 
work, and that is why they object 
to and resist’ work of the kind in 
their territories. 

“Apparently, nearly every manu- 
facturer who engages 
selling seems to be determined to 
make his salesmen pay their own 
way. This is a grave mistake, in 
my opinion, for it encourages the 
salesman to take all of the busi- 
ness possible, and tends to over- 
load the retailers. Then, usually, 
the manufacturer’s salesmen have 
some special offer of free goods 
which the jobber cannot duplicate. 
This makes repeat selling by the 
jobber exceedingly difficult. 

“The free deal is one of the 
greatest demoralizing influences 
ever adopted by manufacturers. 
The principal idea of detailing 
should be to introduce goods of 
merit, on the supposition that the 
quality of the goods and the ad- 
vertising of the manufacturer will 
create a future demand which it 
is the jobber’s function to supply. 
But many manufacturers expect 
to make detailing a highly profit- 
able venture in itself, and if it is 
profitable to the manufacturer it 
is usually unprofitable in its reac- 
tion to the jobber. 

“There is just one more objec- 
tion that I want to mention, and 
you can emphasize it just as 
strongly as you want to. It is 
the proposition to jobbers in our 
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line, frequently made by manufac. 
turers, to accept orders at a dis. 
count. In other words, when the 
manufacturer’s salesman sells oyr 
trade, the manufacturer expects ys 
to handle the orders on about half 
the usual margin. This means 
that we must take the business at 
a loss, and while some jobbers are 
weak enough to accept such bysi- 
ness, we will not do it because it 
is against our policy. While the 
practice may save certain many. 
facturers a few dollars, I believe 
that the ultimate results are against 
their own interests as well as the 
interests of the jobber. 

“A number of manufacturers of 
the standing of Eli Lilly conduct 
the selling of retailers for the job- 
ber in a manner that is entirely 
fair-and satisfactory. It is usually 
the one-timers who get us into 
trouble, and, as-a rule, we do not 
care to co-operate with them. All 
we ask them is not to work 
against us. 

“Probably the best method is the 
one used by the Sterno people. 
Their salesmen do not call on the 
jobber. They have no jobbing in- 
terest in the orders at all. They 
sell the retailer, then ask him to 
name his jobber, and they mail 
their orders to the jobbers speci- 
fied. I heartily recommend this 
method.” 


AFRAID OF TRICKS 


Two wholesale grocers who 
were interviewed were of the 
opinion that detail work by the 
manufacturer that is profitable to 
the jobber is the exception rather 
than the rule. C. D. Coleman, 
general sales manager of the 
W. H. Harris Grocery Company, 
of Richmond, said that his concern 
had grown to look upon offers to 
work the trade for the jobber by 
manufacturers as merely a trick to 
load him up. Z 

“Some of the old companies, 
such as Colgate,” he explained, 
“do some good work. But we are 
gun-shy when it comes to the new 
propositions. As a rule, new mant- 
facturers send a different man 
into our territory every year. 
Their specialty salesmen can’t re- 
peat satisfactorily, usually, 
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their work is generally demoraliz- 
ing, rather than helpful.” 

Walter Reiter, of Andrew Reiter 
& Co, Inc, Baltimore, fully 
agreed, adding that an even more 
serious objection was the almost 
inevitable working of one jobber 
against another, to the eventual 
detriment of both and the demoral- 
ization of the retailers’ relation- 
ship with jobbers. 

“There is altogether too much 
pressure brought to bear on the 
retailer by manufacturers’ sales- 
men,” Mr. Reiter declared. “I am 
safe in saying that only about 50 
per cent of the orders they take 
are ever delivered. That state- 
ment means that just about half 
the independent dealers find it 
necessary to sign orders as the best 
and quickest means of getting rid 
of the high-pressure specialty 
salesmen. Many jobbers will not 
accept orders from them, except 
in the case of well-known manu- 
facturers, and this rule is the result 
of unprofitable experience. 

“There are very few selling 
plans of the kind that show any 
consideration whatever for the 
jobbers’ plans, problems and_in- 
terests. The great majority are 
constructed entirely with the idea 
of selling as large a volume as 
possible. For several years, we 
have been striving to educate our 
customers to buy in small lots and 
to buy frequently. We have been 
working to prove the advisability 
of frequent turnover, of offering 
fresh, clean goods at all times. 
This, we think, is an absolute 
necessity in the independent’s com- 
petition with the chain stores. 
But, every few days, along comes 
a specialty salesman with a free- 
goods offer of some kind, and 
does everything he can to load up 
the retailer to the limit. Then he 
brings.a lot of orders to us, the 
result of methods that are opposed 
to our policy and that we have been 
working against for years, and 
expects us to handle the business 
for his company. 

“T do not hesitate to say that the 
great majority of all propositions 
of the kind put up to us are wrong 
in principle and -demoralizing in 
results, regardless of how much 
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immediate business they produce 
for the manufacturers. The great. 
est fault of these selling plans jg 
their failure to conform with oy 
policy and methods. 

“We have a number of fines 
which we control. When the 
manufacturers of these lines send 
us missionary salesmen we are al- 
ways glad to co-operate with them. 
They work in our interests and 
according to our policy, because 
they are selling through us. We 
get all of their orders, and we find 
that about all of the orders they 
take are accepted. 


SALESMEN FORGET INSTRUCTIONS 


“Of course, I know that the 
manufacturers have a great many 
problems in their missionary and 
detail selling. They all instruct 
their salesmen not to work one 
jobber against another. But their 
salesmen know that they will not 
hold their jobs if they do not sell 
goods in adequate volume. Their 
employers offer bonuses, hold con- 
tests of various kinds, and do 
everything possible to stimulate 
sales. As a consequence, the aver- 
age salesman forgets his instruc- 
tions, and the jobber stands the 
grief’ after the salesman leaves 
the territory.” 

There are many objections to, 
and not a little fear of, missionary 
selling on the part of dry goods 
distributors, as a prominent jobber 
explained who requested that his 
name be withheld. He said that 
his company was not inclined to 
accept any co-operative proposi- 
tion, for the simple reason that in 
at least three instances, detail sell- 
ing campaigns had resulted in his 
house losing desirable customers 
which the manufacturer sold 
direct. : 

This danger was also mentioned 
by Myer Strauss, general sales 
manager of Strauss Brothers, of 
Baltimore. He said that, in a 
number of instances, missionary 
selling on the part of manufactur- 
ers had been of advantage to his 
house; but he added that his com- 
pany must be assured that the 
manufacturer’s fixed policy was 
distribution through the jobber ex- 
clusively before he would consider 
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Know Soulaville’ 
and Kentucky 


The Fastest Growing Market in America Today! 


Everybody knows that The Courier-Jour- 
nal and Louisville Times thoroughly cover 
the Louisville and Kentucky market . . . 
But— 


—THAT the population of Louisville 
proper now is over 315,000 and Greater 
Louisville, including New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, on the opposite bank of 


the Ohio River, is now a city of over 
400,000? 


—THAT the gigantic Dix River Dam, 
built at a cost of $7,250,000, and other 
huge hydro-electric projects are 
now furnishing electric current 
to small towns throughout the 
State, opening rich, new markets 
for electrical appliances and sup- 

plies? 


The Courier -Zourral 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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The Introduction 
of Anthony Hope 


it. you remember how McCLURE'’S, in 1893, intro 
duced Anthony Hope and his distinguished series, 
‘The Heart of Princess Osra?’’ This, as you may recall 
was the first appearance of this brilliant new autho 
in America. 

Since then, many more unknown story-tellers have 
built lasting fame through the pages of McCLURE’. 

The new McCLURE'S continues as the Columbus 0 
Writing Talent. New authors bring new blood, news 
interest, for their pens are inspired by romance. Andi 
romance appeals to youth, to those who have youthful 
hearts and minds, to those who would remain young. 


5) 


nw MECLURES 


The Magazine of Romance 
R. E. BERLIN, .Basiness Manager 
119 West goth St., New York 
Chicago Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Thus, McCLURE’S, The Magazine of Romance, 
aches a responsive audience which, lacking the preju- 
tices of age, looks for those things that are new. 

100,000 of these people read the new McCLURE’S. 

the force of the International Magazine Company, 
vhich includes an advertising campaign in 90 metro- 
politan newspapers, is directed towards increasing sales 
of McCCLURE’S. These efforts point to a substantial 
culation bonus for those advertisers with vision 
ough to buy now. This would, as a result, reduce the 
ulready nominal rate of $1.10 a line and $450 a page 
oa still lower figure. 

Being buyers of McCLURE'’S, with its new stories 
by new authors, readers are naturally susceptible to the 
ulvertising of new merchandise. And all commodities 
we new to them which they do not now possess. 

Tell them of the advantages of your product ! 
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When they 

say “morning 
paper” in 
Milwaukee 

they receive THE 
SENTINEL 


It alone can guarantee 
the unshared reading 
attention of its 

every subscriber 


Are You Cultivating 
This Exclusive Market? 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL _ 
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any proposition to co-operate in a 
missionary selling plan. 

“While our company,” he con- 
tinued, “has accepted orders secured 
by manufacturers’ salesmen work- 
ing according to various methods, 
I know of but one method that is 
entirely satisfactory to us, and 
that is above suspicion of every 
kind. 

“Let us illustrate this method 
by relating an experience. Re- 
cently, a manufacturer for whom 
we sell a great deal of merchan- 
dise sent a very capable salesman 
to all of the cities and large towns 
in our territory. This man took 
no orders; but we are now finding 
that he sold a large amount of 
goods. 

“Of course, since he represented 
the manufacturer, he carried the 
full lines Now we do not carry 
the full line, and we do not want 
to carry it. If this salesman had 
taken orders, he would have com- 
pelled us to order items that we 
did not think it best to stock. This 
would have meant placing a lot of 
small orders with the factory, 
which might have been unprofita- 
ble, and it would not have been 
satisfactory. 

“As it was, the salesman showed 
his line to buyers and salespeople, 
and did everything possible to sell 
the stores on his product with the 
understanding that if they wanted 
the goods they would have to order 
through the jobbers. Our sales- 
men experienced the benefit of this 
method almost immediately. They 
took advantage of the work, pushed 
the goods energetically, and there 
have been few instances in which 
they did not confine sales to the 
items in stock. 

“It is our experience that this 
method of missionary selling is 
far more satisfactory than any 
other. In the first place, the manu- 
facturer’s salesman disarms the 
buyer of all prejudice and resist- 
ance when he tells him frankly 
that he does not want his order 
and could not accept it if the buyer 
wanted to place it. Such an in- 
troduction gives the salesman a 
great many chances to show his 
line which he would not have if 
he was out after orders. Further- 
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more, his appeal is more impressive 
because the buyers are not resist- 
ing efforts to sell them, and we 
have found that the impressions 
created are remarkably lasting. 
“Tt is my conviction that this 
method of missionary selling is 
the only one that does not have 
objectionable features so far as 
the dry goods jobber is concerned. 
The method does not lend itself 
to any unfair practice; it does not 
overload the retailer; it does not 
obligate the jobber in any way; 
it has no unfavorable reaction of 
any kind, and it produces a great 
deal of clean, healthy business for 
the jobbers. Several times we 
have seen the method used with 
benefit to everyone concerned. 
cannot understand why it has not 
been more generally adopted by 
manufacturers in the dry goods 
business and more widely applied 
to all other manufactured lines. 
that are sold in retail stores and 
distributed by the jobber.” 


E. E. Oplinger to Join 
Philadelphia Tailors 


Elwood E. Oplinger, for the last four 
years general sales and advertising man- 
ager of The English Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, and The Wholesale Direct Tail- 
ors, both of Buffalo, N ., has re- 
signed to join the Emerson Wholesale 
Tailors, Philadelphia, in a similar ca- 
pacity on August 20. 


Hartman Sales Have Large 
Increase 


The net retail sales of The Hartman 
Corporation, Chicago, totaled $9,202,457 


for the first half of this year. This 
compares with $7,169,039 reported for 
the same period in 1925, an increase of 
$2,033,418, or 28.6 per cent. 


H. M. Smith Joins Frank 


Kiernan Agency 
Hugh M. Smith, recently general 
manager of the Atia Corporation, New 
York, has joined Frank Kiernan & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, also of New 
York. He had been with J. W. Gan- 
non & Company, New York. 


Lake Shore Poster Business 
Sold 


The Lake Shore Poster Advertising 
Company, Vermillion, Ohio, operating 
in twelve cities, has m sold to the 
Harry H. Packer Company, Cleveland, 
outdoor advertising. 





Ljunquist, Chartier, Crocker, Et 4/ 


— Copy Charact 


ers Extraordinary 


The Heywood Boot and Shoe Company Does Its First Advertising in 
Sixty Years and Proves That It Is Not Too Old for New Ideas 


ANY an old concern, backed 
by years of experience and 
known in the trade as a quality 
rather than a price house, is dis- 
covering that its policy 
is in tune with the times. 
It has been said that in- 
stalment buying is one 
of the forces which has 
enabled more people 
than ever before to buy 
quality and prestige 
who could never have 
considered such a step 
a few years ago. 
Whatever the cause, 
the situation is creating 
many new advertisers 
-from the ranks of 
long-established houses. 
Their copy is appearing 
both in consumer me- 
diums and in the busi- 
ness press. One of the 
latest recruits is the 
Heywood Boot and 
Shoe Company, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., which, 
after sixty years of 
advertising silence, has 
started a campaign of 
advertising to run for 


are featured who, for twenty years 
and more, have sewed welts 
drawn the leather around the last, 
cut out uppers by hand and per- 


For thirty-nine years Eric Ljunquist has been 
lasti shoes i 


in the HEYwooD 





two years in a list of 
papers in the boot and 
shoe field. 

It is interesting to 
note that the initial ad- 
vertising venture of this 
old concern carries the 
implication of care and 
skill in manufacture and 
quality in the product 
by featuring skilled workmen who 
have been actively engaged in 
working for the company for a 
long period of years. 

A channeller of insoles, who for 
thirty-nine years has operated on 
the foundation of each shoe, is 
shown in one piece of copy. Eric 
Ljunquist, who for the same num- 
ber of years has been lasting shoes 
in the Heywood plant, is the sub- 
ject of another. Other workers 


[HEYWOOD 


PAVE WAVE ere vi 


THIS SERIES PROVES THAT WORKMEN ARE STILL VALUABLE 
COPY MATERIAL, 


PROVIDED THE SUBJECT 
IS HANDLED WITH TACT 


formed other important services 
in the making of shoes. Each 
man’s long service, pride in his 
job, and skill in his specialized op- 
eration are used to carry over the 
idea of quality in the finished 
product. 

In addition to featuring the ac- 
tual operatives on various proc- 
esses, this new business-paper ad- 
vertiser strikes another unusual note 
by running into the series other ad- 
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reshing Drinks 


on Warm WinterDays 


HE winter weather of Florida 

is famous because it really is 
not winter weather at all. Being 
the southernmost state in the 
country and surrounded by the 
warm waters of the Gulf and At- 
lantic, this ‘state enjoys warm, 
balmy weather during all the winter 
months. 

Florida, for this reason, offers 
an attractive winter market for all 
kinds of summer products. Here 
during the sunny days from 
October to May people play out- 
doors, And they buy all kinds of 


summer goods, from straw hats to 
bathing suits, from tennis racquets 
to cool, refreshing drinks. 

The manufacturer of soft- drinks 
will find in Florida a winter mar- 
ket that will greatly aid in keeping 
his plant busy during the season 
when his business elsewhere is dull. 

Plan a strong winter advertising 
schedule for Florida this year, as 
well as a summer campaign, and 
reach this great market through 
the medium of complete and eco- 
nomical coverage — the Associated 
Dailies. 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
% Florida 


Bradentown News 
Clearwater Sun 
Daytona Beach Journal 

ytona Beach News 
Deland Daily News 
Bustis Lake Region 
FX. Myers Press 

lerce News - e 

Ft. Pierce Record 


Gainesville News 

Gainesville Sun 

Jecksonville Florida Times- 
Union 

Jacksonville Journal 

}———————— 


510 Clark Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Key West Citizen 
Kissimee Gazette 
Lakeland Ledger 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Lake Worth Leader 


Melbourne Journal 
Miami Daily News 
Miami Herald 
Miami Tribune 
New Smyrna News 


Ocala Central Florida Times 
Orlando Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter-Star 


Palatka News 
Palm Beach Daily News 


Palm Beach Post 
Palm Beach Times 
Pensacola Journal 
Pensacola News 
Plant City Courier 


St. Augustine Record 


— 





St. F 
3t. Petersburg News 
3t. Petersburg 

















Winter Haven Chief 
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vertisements which feature fore- 
men, buyers and other executives 
in various departments. The fam- 
ily spirit and continuous service of 
its force is emphasized as follows 
in an advertisement featuring a 
buyer: 





Charles H. Hastings, buyer of sole 
leather and foreman of this fundamental 
department. For over thirty-six years 
he has worked in the sole leather branch 
of the Heywood factory, following in the 
steps of his father, Henry W. Hastings, 
who was foreman of this department e 
thirty-one years. 


Chester D. Heywood, of the 
company, tells Printers’ INK: 
“We are endeavoring to sell to 
the trade the ‘House of Heywood.’ 
We do not intend to mention shoes 
as such in any of these advertise- 
ments except possibly in the last 
one of the series. While it is too 
early yet to tell just how the series 
is iinpressing the trade, we have 
received numerous letters com- 
menting on the advertisements. 
The employees who are pictured in 
the advertisements are quite grati- 
fied and the effect on the rest of 
our workers cannot help but be 
good.” 

When basing the sales appeal on 
quality and prestige instead of price 
it is not sufficient to make the 
claim with no supporting facts. 
Featuring the skill and long ser- 
vice of men who are responsible 
for the quality of the finished 
product offers one method of sell- 
ing the idea of quality rather than 
merely claiming it. 


S. H. Twist, Advertising Man- 
ager, Gilman Fanfold 


Stanly H. Twist, for the last three 
years president and publisher of the 
Office Equipment Catalogue, Chicago, 
and for five years advertising manager 
and assistant general sales manager of 
Ditto, Inc., Chicago, has joined the 
. Gilman Fanfold Corporation, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., as advertising 
manager. 


Increase in Hupp Motor Sales 


The net sales of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, amounted to 
$29,441,500 for the first half of this 
year. For that period last year, sales 
of $22,857,699 were reported. The net 
profits, after charges, for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1926, were $2,060,062, 
against $2,137,720 for the similar 
period of 1925. 


_this campaign. 
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Tact and a Level Head Do Get 


Results from Infringers 

THe Warner BrorHers Companxy 
Bripcerort, Conn., August 11, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: f 

On page 60, your issue August 5 
1926, was an article “Don’t Get Hot. 
Headed with Infringers,” and the views 
that you express tallied so well with 
our own that you may be interested in 
what I think is a rather unique method 
of handling trade-mark infringers, 

It is our belief that a good deal of 
such infringement occurs through ignor. 
ance and not through any deliberate 
intention to steal the trade-mark prop. 
erty of a competitor. 

Some time ago we originated a new 
type of garment in the corset industry 
which was not protectable by patents but 
was really a new kind of garment. We 
gave it the trade-mark name “Cor 
selette.”” We have vigorously run down 
every infringement of it or improper 
user of the word that we could trace, 
but have always handled the matter 
courteously and without threats. The 
result has been that no infringer with 
whom we discussed the matter has taken 
a position opposing our rights to the 
word and in most cases they have re- 
plied with due explanations and apologies 
and have expressed their intention of 
helping us to protect the word not only 
by avoiding it in their printed matter 
but by trying to regulate its use in the 
mouths of their employees. 

A series of advertisements that we 
have inserted in trade papers, illustrate 
the spirit in which we have conducted 
We believe it is more 
effective and gives the trade a better 
appreciation of the character of our 
house, than the kind of advertisement 
one so often sees which breathes threat- 
enings and slaughter, fire and the sword. 

THe Warner BrorHers Company 

L. T. Warner, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Accounts for Jones B. 
Frankel 


The Atlantic Travel Company, tourist 
agent, Zechman Brothers, Inc., lum 
ber, and The Fisher Hardware Stores, 
Inc., all of Chicago, have appointed 
Jones B. Frankel, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 


Appointed by Henry Weis 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Marvin D. Rapp has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Henry 
Weis Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
Elkhart, Ind., steel shower and dress- 
ing-room compartments, etc. 


D. C. Neutson with Fargo, 
N. D., Printer 


Douglas C. Neutson, formerly with 
the Betting-Thompson-Madden Advertis- 
ing Agency, St. Paul, has been appointed 
director of advertising service of the 
Pierce Printing Company, Fargo, N. D. 
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Serving the Interests of the | 


Small Town Woman 
2 


Katharine Clayberger, Editor 

Mary B. Charlton, Managing Editor 

Marion M. Mayer, Service Editor 

Lyle J. Bryson, Art Editor 

Frederic W. Howe, Director of the School of Household Science & 
Arts of Pratt Institute 

Emma F. Holloway, Supervisor of Institutional Courses, School of 
Household Science & Arts of Pratt Institute 

Elizabeth C. Condit, Supervisor of Home Making Courses, School 
of Household Science & Arts of Pratt Institute 

Marjorie Kinney, Supervisor of Clothing Courses, School of House- 

Id Science & Arts of Pratt Institute 

Eve Kittleson—in charge of the Fashion and Dressmaking Dept. of 
the Home-Makers’ Bureau of People’s Home Journal 

Helen Hathaway—in charge of the Etiquette Dept. of the Home- 
Makers’ Bureau of People’s Home Journal 

Katharine Lee—in charge of the Beauty Service of the Home- 
Makers’ Bureau of People’s Home Journal 

Marianna Wheeler—in charge of the Baby Service of the Home- 
Makers’ Bureau of People’s Home Journal 

Margaret Kingland—in charge of the Knitting and Crocheting 
Dept. of the Home-Maker’s Bureau of People’s Home Journal 

Dorothy Haldane—in charge of the Embroidery Dept. of the 
Home-Makers’ Bureau of People’s Home Journal 

Thornton W. Burgess—author of the Green Meadow Club Stories 
for children 

Irene H. Burnham—Chairman of the Division of Home Making, 
in the Department of the American Home Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Favorite authors: 


Norma Patterson Chart Pitt 
Agnes Louise Provost Nelia Gardner White 


“of Th greatest fundamental on which to judge the ]f.,. 
character of any publication—Its Editorial Appeal” 


PEOPLES HOME 
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Planning the 
Industrial Campaig 


This is the open season for campaign planning. 


Naturally, each product has its own set of con- 
ditions, but in the case of practically every 
article coming under the heading of “industrial 
products,” the following basic questions must 
be considered: 


The number of industries covered. It is now gen- 
erally appreciated that there is a limit as to how 
thin a campaign can be spread out. It takesa 
certain amount of effort to make an impression 
on a prospective buyer. Anything less than 
that is waste. 


The relative size of the industries. Other things 
equal, the bigger the industry, the bigger the 
market. (The textile industry ranks second.) 
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The number of manufacturing units. This has an 
obvious influence on sales and advertising 
efort. The textile industry leads all others 
inthe number of large units. 95% of the total 
production of the industry is confined to about 
6,000 mills. 


The relative merits of publications serving the 
industries. ‘Textile World and its allied pub- 
lications, the Official American Textile Direc- 
tory and the Consolidated Textile Catalog, 
are designed to give complete coverage of this 
entire industry. Three types of media pub- 
lished by the same firm, used in different ways 
and together forming a blanket coverage. Add 
to this our weekly sales service, Textile Ad- 
vance News, which gives your sales force its 
day-to-day leads, and you are ail set for the 
most intensive development of America’s sec- 
ond industrial market. 


It is more completely explained in “How to 
Sell to Textile Mills,” which is yours for the 
asking. 


Textile World 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau ot Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 
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— 13,000 to over 200,000 pieces in a few years of busi- 

ness paper advertising—This was the happy experience of a 
wash goods manufacturer who has fifty active competitors. He 
knows the POWER of the Economist Group. If properly adver- 


tised, any good line can be profitably advertised to department 
and dry goods stores. 


- 239 W. 30th St., N. Y.—and principal cities 
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Teach Clerks the Art of Suggestion 


Selli 


ng 


Very Few Retail Salespeople Know How to Make One Sale Lead to 
Another 


By Ruth 


At the toilet goods counter of 
a large New York depart- 
ment store, I heard a woman say 
to the girl behind the counter: 

“ld like a box of ‘Djer-Kiss’ 
face powder, please, in pink, the 
large-size box.” 

As she waited for the girl to 
get the powder, the customer 
examined some lipsticks and a 
vanity case. She laid them down 
on the counter as the girl handed 
her the package and her change. 
Not a word passed between them, 
other than the murmured “thank 
you” of both. Yet the customer 
was obviously interested in lip- 
sticks and the saleswoman with 
little selling effort could easily 
have sold one. 

Take, on the other hand, a 
typical toilet goods counter inci- 
dent in a department store in Nor- 
wich, Conn. A young woman 
stood at the counter, picked up a 
can of Mavis talcum powder, 
handed it to the salesgirl, and 
said: “I'll take this,” giving her 
the right amount of money. As 
the girl turned to get a bag for 
the talcum, she remarked to the 
customer: “We have So-and-So 
Face Powder on sale today. It’s 
only 59 cents a box, special for 
today, reduced from 75 cents.” 
The customer looked at the face 
powder box, sniffed it, as women 
do, turned it upside ‘down, then 
inquired: 

“Is it good powder?” 

“Very good, madam. See—it’s 
fine textured, and stays well on 
the face.” 
“All right. I'll take it. 
some powder.” 

Quickly—because she realized 
that her customer was in what 
salespeople call a “buying mood,” 
the saleswoman asked: 

“Do you need a toothbrush?” 
lifting a Pro-phy-lac-tic box from 
the counter. 


I need 
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Leigh 


The girl’s face brightened; then 
she laughed. “Yes; what’s more, 
give me two. My mother asked 
me to get her one the other day.” 

I witnessed this incident. It 
proved to me conclusively how a 
store can increase its business— 
and manufacturers, too, by urging 
suggestion selling. 

Some stores know it. For in- 
stance, in a Minneapolis store 
where I was giving talks to sales- 
people, I was stressing this point 
of suggestion selling, when the 
toilet goods buyer interrupted me, 
rather indignantly: “We do sug- 
gest extra things to customers; 
how on earth do you suppose we 
could make our department pay if 
we let every customer walk off 
with just what she came in to 
buy?” 

Yes, some saleswomen do sug- 
gest additional purchases, but I 
think I am speaking conservatively 
when I say that about 80 per cent 
of the retail sales persons in this 
country end their sales either 
without any suggestion, or with 
a “nothing else, is there?” 

Let’s consider this suggestion 
selling idea from the viewpoint 
of the manufacturer. Take, for 
instance, The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing (Company. 
In its dealer publication, “Contact,” 
this concern in urging retail sales- 
men to use suggestion selling 
says: 

The whole secret of suggestion selling 
is to make it not in the form of a ques- 
fea. but in the form of a suggestion. 

We have just received some new waffle 
irons this morning; have you ever tasted 
waffles made electrically?” Or, “I under- 
stand you’re giving a bridge party next 
week; it would be smart to serve coffee 
in this percolator.”” These aren’t ques- 
tions or requests to a customer to spend 
money. They’re service suggestions. 


Pointing out the dollar-and- 
cents value of suggestion selling 
to retailers, the Westinghouse 
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company remarks that some mer- 
chants turn up their noses at this 
plan. Then, merchants are given 
actual figures: 


Suppose to every customer entering 
your store, you sold twenty-five cents 
worth more as a result of suggestion in 
some form. Assume that you serve about 
fifteen customers a day—and for any 
dealer’s sake, let us hope there are more. 
That is $3.75 extra made that day as a 
result of suggestions to customers. We 
will figure 300 days to the year, $3.75 
extra made each day, and we have $1,125 
extra made in one year by one clerk. 
Let’s assume there are five clerks, That 
makes $5,625 or $6,000 extra business 
done that year, because someone, or sev- 
eral someones, remembered to make 
definite suggestions after each sale. 


The United Drug Company, 
Boston, in promoting its Rexall 
products through a series of bul- 
letins called “Drug Store Ef- 
ficiency,” approaches the sugges- 
tion selling idea in a definite, 
practical way. Under the head- 
ing, “Combination Sales,” is 
listed every item usually found 
in a drug store, not only those in 
the United Drug Company’s line 
but others, as well. Alongside it 
are tabulated other items in the 
line which can suitably be sug- 
gested with it. For instance, re- 
tail salesmen are told: 

With 


Suggest 
Baby Foods — 


Feed Bottles 

Nipples 

Taicum Powder 

Castile Soap 

Sugar of Milk 

Infant Supplies 

Rexall Baby Laxative 

Mother Kroh’s Baby 
Remedies 


Tooth Brushes 
Antiseptics 
Mouth Liquids, 


Dentifrice 
Cat Tooth 


aste 
(Klenzo Dental such as 


Klenzo Liquid Anti- 
septic 

Peroxide 

Alkaseptic 

Milk of Magnesia 

Riker’s Antiseptic 
Tooth Powder 


Creme) 

(Harmony Spear- 
mint Tooth 
Paste) 


Silk Sponges 
Complexion Powder 
Rouge 

Cold Cream 
Perfumes 

Toilet Waters 


Liquid Beautifiers 
(Violet Dulce) 


These are a few examples 
picked at random from pages and 
pages of similar lists. Certainly, 
the most unintelligent salesman, 
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with instructions presented to him 
in this practical form, cannot {aij 
to be impressed with the sugges- 
tion possibilities of the goods in 
his store. 

Under the head of “Introdyc. 
ing Linoleum Accessories,” The 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lap. 
caster, Pa., in its course for re. 
tail linoleum salesmen called 
“Constructive Linoleum Salesman. 
ship,” presents the subject in this 
way: 


Two-thirds of the complaints that 
arise to annoy the store and the customer 
are due to poor laying or improper care. 
In many homes, scrubbing the kitchen 
or bathroom floor is almost a sacred rite. 
It is perfectly natural for a woman to 
use the same coarse scrubbing brush and 
the same strong soaps or washing 
powders that she has always used on 
wood floors. 

The salesman who not only recom. 
mends the right way to clean linoleum, 
but also sells the customer the necessary 
linoleum floor wax or varnish not only 
adds to his sales, but insures the life of 
the floor, and thus protects his store from 
possible complaints. 


The Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
Reading, Pa., tells retail sales. 
women how to make extra sug- 
gestion sales in this practical 
way: 


Instead of saying “Is there anything 
else?” bring out a new garment after 
you make one sale and say: “Here isa 
lovely chiffon vest that we received yes- 
terday. I thought you might like to se 
2. ” 


Select a definite garment each day and 
introduce it after a sale. It may bea 
garment on sale, or something recently 
arrived, or one specially reduced, or 
stock you want to clear out. | . 

Do not say: ‘‘Is there something else?” 
A customer will be sure to say “no, 
just because she is accustomed to answer- 
ing that way. Always bring out an article 
without asking if she wants to see it. 
Make a customer feel that she is not 
obligated to buy. You are simply show- 
ing the goods as a matter of courtesy. 
Avoid the appearance of forcing goods 
on a customer, and make your introduc: 
tion seem polite and casual. 

It is not necessary to suggest the same 
goods to every customer. Make your sug- 
gestion depend on what she has bought 
and on her remarks during the sale. 


It should be mentioned here for 
the benefit of manufacturers who 
wish to stress the sales-increasing 
possibilities of suggestion selling 
that how to make suggestion sales 
(just as the Vanity Fair manua 
outlines) is as important as the 
suggestion itself. In other words, 
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A) N Advertiser says: 


.... there is no ques- 
tion in our minds 
but that the co-op- 
eration you and 
your readers give to 
advertisers is the 
best that we have 
been able to obtain 
in any publication. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED ADVERTISING 


Boston - . - Massachusetts 








Advertising Offices In 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, 
London, Paris, Florence 
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it does no good for a retail sales- 
man to suggest an article after 
his customer has purchased, if he 
does not make the suggestion in 
such a persuasive way that his 
customer will respond with inter- 
est. 

The reason suggestion selling 
has been given a black eye in 
many cases (and every now and 
then you read a wail of some 
indignant shopper who fears he is 
being oversold by too persistent 
urging on the part of a salesman) 
is that the suggestion sale method 
has been abused in some cases. 
Used to excess, with too great 
persistence, it is as harmful 
(more, perhaps, in dollars and 
cents) as no suggestion at all. 

Manufacturers need not fear, 
however, that the average sales- 
man or saleswoman will err on 
the side of too much persistence. 
Anyone familiar with training 
salespeople in retail stores knows 
that the problem narrows itself 
down to getting the average clerk 
to remember to make the sugges- 
tion. If you can only make him 
do it, you’ve accomplished some- 
thing. Telling him how to do it 
is comparatively simple. 

As an experiment in suggestion 
selling for notion salespeople in 
a department store in Portland, 
Maine, one year, I selected from 
the stock a small needle-book 
that sold for thirty-five cents. It 
was around Christmas time, and I 
insisted that every saleswoman in 
the notion department say to each 
customer, after the latter had pur- 
chased: “Here is a handy little 
needle-book we have as a special 
for today. It is only thirty-five 
cents, but it makes a nice little gift 
for someone you want to remember 
with something inexpensive.” In 
one day, that store sold 154 needle- 
books—more than it had ever sold 
before in three months’ time! 

From the viewpoints of manu- 
facturer, merchant and_ retail 
salesman, the problem of sugges- 
tion selling can be summed up in 
this way: First, convince the store 
of the dollar-and-cents value of 
having salespeople make sugges- 
tion: sales. Second, tell the sales- 
people what to suggest. (Combi- 
nations of merchandise in your 
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own line, or other articles car 
ried in the store). Third, Telj 
him, in actual words that he can 
use, the exact way to introduce 
additional merchandise to a cys- 
tomer. Fourth, Caution him 
about the over-use of too-persis. 
tent suggestion selling and its 
dangers. Tell him when to use 
it'and when not to. 


Business-Paper Copy Introduces 
New House Organ 


Dealers and their salesmen are in. 
vited in  business-paper copy, to be. 
come subscribers to the new house 
organ which is being published by the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster. 
dam, N. Y. he magazine has been 
named “The Mohawk Rug Retailer,” 
Its contents will be devoted especially 
to information which will prove help- 
ful to floor covering salesmen, the 
copy announces, and it will be issued 
from time to time when the Mohawk 
company feels that it has a worth 
while message for its readers. 


A. A. Browne with Cilley & 
Sims, Inc. 


A, A. Browne, formerly with Auto 
motive Merchandising and Automotive 
Wholesaling, has joined the new business 
department of Cilley & Sims, Inc., 
en a advertising agency. 

E, - Hughes, formerly space buyer 
of the Donovan-Armstrong Company. 
Philadelphia, also has joined Cilley & 
ims. 


Fall Campaign for Canadian 
Radio Equipment 

A campaign will be started next Sep 

tember in Canadian newspapers, masa 

zines and business papers, on the radio 

equipment made by the Higel Rado 


Company, Ltd., of Canada, Toronto. 
Ont. The Clarke E. Locke Advertis'ng 
Agency, of that city, will direct this 
campaign. 


R. G. Stebbins Joins Stockland 
Road Machinery 


Robert G. Stebbins, formerly sales 
representative for the Wentworth Ad 
vertising Service, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Stockland Road Machinery Company, of 
that city. 


White Sewing Machine Half 
Yearly Profits Gain 


The White Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and subsidiaries, re- 
port a net profit, after charges, of 
$658,434 for the half year ended June 
30, 1926. This compares with $435,559 
for the first half of 1925. 
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DIRECTORY 
DIRECTORS 


in the 


City f New Yorn 


1925-1926 


This book lists the men of wealth 
and power in America 


To the leading thousand of these men, selected as di- 
rectors of ten or more corporations, we wrote simply 


“Do you read Judge?” 

Three hundred and twenty-four answered at once 
58.1% read Judge 

Nearly everyone added that his family all read Judge. 


More than a hundred took the trouble to write at 
greater length how much and why they liked Judge. 


Has your article the qualities for this kind of an 
audience? 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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“Actions speak louder than words. We have advertised 
steadily in the Review of Reviews for 29 years and it i 
on our list for 1925.” 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


“The fact that we have used the Review of Reviews con 
sistently for the last twenty-three years is a good indica. 
tion of our opinion of your magazine as a profitable 
advertising medium.” 


C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY. 


“For more than a ‘quarter of a century (to be exact 
twenty-six years) the Santa Fe has advertised in Review 
of Reviews. Not only do we get quality replies, but 
quantity as well—the cost per inquiry being quite low, 
as demonstrated by frequent tests.” 


SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


“It may interest you, as much as it did us, to learn that 
the Review of Reviews is second on our entire list in 
volume of inquirics received.” 


NATIONAL METAL MOLDING (0, 


“Our experience, covering 192 consecutive insertions, 
has been that the Review brings us a good number of 
high quality, saleable inquiries each year, and that it has 
been a highly effective agent in developing the prestige 
and good will of S. W. Straus & Company with the 


American Public.” 
S. W. STRAUS & COMPANY. 


THE REVIEW 0 


55 Fifth Aven 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEV 


TWO OF THI 
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IADVERTISING 
te seller, says of it! 


“(ne of the outstanding features of the last year’s cam- 
jaign, of this organization, was the fact that the Golden 
Book, with only four insertions, produced inquiries at a 
lower cost than any other of the magazines we used.” 


PHOENIX ARIZONA CLUB. 


“The Golden Book Magazine led every other publication 
both in the actual number of returns and in ratio of 


returns to cost.” 
THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 


“We have not taken the Golden Book on our list to 
cover builder prospects especially, of course, but a rather 
peculiar situation was disclosed in the check-up of four 
Philadelphia prospects, two of them were builders, and 
each builder was sold by our Philadelphia office, one was 
sold three ranges, and another thirty ranges.” 


CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


“GOLDEN BOOK has delivered—first, in comparatively 
low cost per inquiry, and second, in actual arrivals.” 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU. 


“If a publication proves to be a profitable advertising 
medium for Memorial Tower Chimes—which sell for 
$6,000.00 to $12,000.00 a set—that is pretty good evidence 
that it has the kind of readers most any advertiser would 
like to reach. Don’t you think so?” 

J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 
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Jacksonville, Florida 
Way Ahead of 1925 


All business records have been broken in Jacksonville, Florida, for the 
first six months of 1926 compared with the first six months of 1925. The 


figures which are matters of fact, not of opinion, tell their own story: 


Bank Deposits ; Bank Resources 
June 30, 1926 $117,499,759.19 June 30, 1926 — $129,945,705.80 
June 30, 1925 $106,507,459.00 June 30, 1925 = $114,238,406.00 
Increase 10% Increase 14% 





Postal Receipts Building Construction 
January thru = 1926 $657,474.78 January thru June 1926 $10,754,682.00 
january thru June 1925 $502,158.85 January thru June 1925 $ 3,603,020.00 
Increase 31% Increase 197% 





Port of Jacksonville 
Total Arrival & Departures Imports Exports 
Sea Trade Only : 
January thru June January thru May January thru May 
Ships Reg. Net Ton 

1926 = 1,523 3,112,856 1926 $4,850,525.00 1926  $3,042,641.00 
1925 =: 11,323 2,828,698 1925 $3,289,212.00 1925 $3,931,595.00 
Increase 22.7% 10% Increase 47.4% Loss 29.2% 


A survey of the leading business classifications in Jacksonville showed 
that for the first six months of 1926, over the same period 1925, the 
retail business had increased 3714%. The same pr in clearings, 
deposits, building permits and postal receipts show for the month of 
jews compared with July 1925. 


The Jacksonville Evening Journal with over 25,000 A. B. C. audited 
circulation shows the highest record in its history. 

Jacksonville is one of the key cities of the south and certainly the key 
city of Florida. 


The importance and prosperity of the market recommend both a morning 
and evening paper in Jacksonville for all national advertisers. 


Jacksonville Journal 


A.B. C. Member Line Rate 9 cents Flat 
Jacksonville, Florida 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 











Our Salesmen Look ‘Forward to 
Our ‘Weekly Bulletins 


We Have Got Them into This Frame of Mind Because the Bulletins Give 
Them the Sort of Information They Want to Get 


By R. J. Klaiber 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Cooper-Wells & Company 


ETTERS or bulletins to sales- 

men are a fundamental factor 
in the sales policy of any organ- 
ization employing a representative 
sales force. With many sales 
executives there is a tendency to 
overlook the wonderful possibil- 
ities of a medium such as this to 
keep salesmen informed upon the 
merits of their products and to 
uphold their morale in these days 
of strenuous competition. 

Our firm has a sales force of 
approximately fifty men and it 
has been our policy for.a great 
many years to mail a sales letter 
each week. These letters are run 
off on a reproducing machine, and 
we limit the copy to what may be 
placed on one 844 x11 inch leiter 
sheet. The letter is made up on 
Tuesday and mailed to each of 
the men on Wednesday, Thursday 
or Friday, depending upon the dis- 
tance of their territory from the 
mill, our desire being to have the 
letters reach the salesmen at their 
week-end addresses. 

Many sales managers think the 
sales letter should be an_allo- 
pathic prescription of “pep” de- 
signed to set a salesman going at 
top speed and make him sell goods 
whether or not the buyer intends 
to buy. That type of letter may 
be necessary if a line is being pro- 
moted, but when a firm is selling 
an established line of staple mer- 
chandise the letters should rather 
promote loyalty and team work. 

In making up letters, our first 
consideration is to keep the men 
informed of the progress of the 
business either by quoting the 
week’s sales in comparison with 
the corresponding week a year 
ago, or to give the percentage of 
change from the previous week or 
month as the occasion may re- 
quire. We follow the same pro- 
cedure in quoting the increase in 
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shipments as compared with a 
previous week, month or year. Any 
salesman who is at all interested 
in the welfare of the firm by 
which he is employed appreciates 
information of this kind. 

Some saies managers may feel 
that it is not wise, from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, to mention that 
sales or shipments are not as large 
as a corresponding period of a 
former year. We do not find this 
to be the case. Whenever we men- 
tion that sales are not as large as 
they should be or that orders 
booked for future delivery are 
showing a decrease, it spurs our 
men to redouble their efforts to 
hold up sales, 

Our men travel on a straight 
commission basis, and while it is 
human nature not to desire to 
spend money for traveling ex- 
penses when the possible results 
in orders do not warrant, we have 
many instances where our men 
have gone over their territories for 
weeks at a time selling small or- 
ders which perhaps do not pay 
expenses, with the object of doing 
their bit in securing orders ur- 
gently needed at that time. 


EXPENSES ARE INVESTMENTS 


We try to make our salesmen 
realize that the expense of travel- 
ing should be considered as an 
investment on their part just as a 
merchant invests his money in a 
stock of goods. Also, that they 
should consider the actual returns 
from their investment in travel- 
ing expenses as an investment over 
a year’s time and not apply it to 
the actual returns for a particular 
week or month. The gross re- 
turns in orders over a period of a 
year will easily determine whether 
the results.are worth the time and 
investment. 

Some sales managers seem to 
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fee: “ai 't would be fatal to praise 
a saiezxman. Salesmen are or 
should be human, and all humans 
like to be patted on the back occa- 
sionally. We try to commend in 
our letters the man who sticks on 
the job when we need orders and 
the man who builds up new ac- 
counts. We also conduct occa- 
sional contests for new accounts, 
etc. The results make interesting 
letter material. 

These points incorporated in 
weekly letters will well repay any 
sales manager, and will secure 
from the salesmen a spirit of 
loyalty to their firm which could 
not be fostered in any other way. 

The second object of importance 
in our weekly letters is to keep our 
men informed of the market situa- 
tion as it applies to wool, cotton, 
rayon or silk, all of which are 
used in the manufacture of our 
product. Along with information 
of this character, we occasionally 
quote extracts from the various 
business forecasting services as 
they apply to our commodity. 

In the same connection we also 
give our men all of the pertinent 
information regarding the manu- 
facturing details of any new styles 
of hosiery which are added to the 
line from time to time. We be- 
lieve that a salesman who is well 
informed on the goods he is sell- 
ing is better equipped to meet any 
prospect than is the man who may 
have sales ability and yet not 
know much about the merchandise 
he is selling. Detailed information 
about one’s product may not be 
needed in making every sale, but 
many times a salesman meets a 
buyer who is well informed about 
the product in question, and there 
is no doubt that the smart buyer 
prefers to buy from a salesman 
who is well posted on his line. 

Following these matters of gen- 
eral information in our sales let- 
ters, we make announcement of 
any changes of prices, withdraw- 
als from further sale of styles or 
colors or any items of a similar 
nature which are a part of most 
sales letters or bulletins. 

Among the thousands of sales 
executives throughout the country 
there are many who have always 
been office men and have never had 
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any actual sales experience. Up. 
fortunately for them, they never 
see the salesmen’s side of Selling 
goods and in many instances they 
fail to use the right tactics jp 
supervising a sales force. 

I have known many sales man. 
agers to urge salesmen to push a 
certain article in the line because 
it was selling big somewhere else 
when, in actual fact, the sales 
were falling off. The false propa. 
ganda was designed to close out 
that particular article. If a sales- 
man is awake, it is not long until 
he discounts such advice because 
he has lost faith in his sales man- 
ager. 

I have found that it is much 
more advisable to mention in a 
weekly letter that some certain 
style is not selling well, and ask 
the men to help out by trying to 
clean it up at a reduced price. In 
the same way, I tell the men when 
certain items are selling well for 
even if the sale of these items 
should take away from some other 
item which we would like to close 
out or where the profit is greater, 
every manufacturer should know 
that larger profits are made in 
volume business on a few styles 
rather than a smaller sale of many 
items. 

We pride ourselves upon having 
salesmen who are loyal and con- 
scientious at all times, and we are 
firmly convinced that a great share 
of this loyalty, and I might say 
family spirit, is to be attributed to 
our weekly sales letters. Most of 
our men look forward to the re- 
ceipt of our weekly letter with al- 
most as much interest as they do 
to the receipt of the monthly con- 
mission check, and it goes without 
saying that support of this kind 
from sales representatives makes 
for success. 


I. J. Robinson Joins Epstein 
Agency 


I. J. Robinson, recently with the 
copy and merchandising departments of 
The Meyer-Both Company, Chicago, has 
joined ade B. Epstein, advertising 
agency, also of Chicago. Mr. Robinson 
was with The Meyer-Both Company for 
sixteen years, excepting from 1918 to 
1921 when he was advertising director 
of the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers. 
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A Billboard on 
Bankers Street, USA. 


54,000 Bankers in 28,773 Banks—every 
Bank in the U. S.—read The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House Monthly. 


If you were to choose billboard loca- 
tions you most certainly would choose 
locations where the greatest number 
of bankers would see your messages. 


—_ 


EVERY BANK IN THE U.S. 


Aare sa 


essages 


* 


re hy 
READERS 


More Bank circulation at 
lower cost to you than any 


| fel other bank publication can 
( offer. 
i 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave. 

J, R. Hayes C. D. Mact S. D. R. Smith EC Wittens 
One Park Avenue Bidg. Burroughs > "Soe d 482 S. Wabash Avs. Hobart Bidg. 
New York Bivd., Detroit Chicago San Francisco 

















Detroit, Mich. 
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Better Business 
Bureau Ready for Work 
in Chicago 


Annual Budget of $45,000 Raised 
on Three-Year Contract Basis 
and Flimt Grinnell, Former Man- 
ager of Providence, R. I., Better 
Business Bureau, Engaged to 
Direct Activities 


Ati several years of plan- 
ning and efforts to put the 
movement on a permanent basis a 
Better Business Bureau has been 
organized in Chicago. It will be- 
gin its work about the middle of 
September with Flint Grinnell, for- 
merly manager of the Providence, 
R. I., Better Business Bureau, in 
charge. At their last meeting the 
board of directors of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce an- 
nounced that a budget of $45,000 
to cover the first year’s activities 
had been raised. 

The temporary officers of the 
Bureau are: President, William 
R. Dawes, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce; 
vice - president, George Lytton, 
Henry Lytton & Sons;. secretary, 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, De- 
ment & Company, and treasurer, 
Joseph R. Noel, Noel State Bank. 

The desirability of having a 
Better Business Bureau in Chicago 
to raise the level of retail merchan- 
dising has been discussed by adver- 
tisers, non-advertisers and business 
men for something more than five 
years. Last spring a Bureau was 
incorporated and since that time a 
committee has been at work raising 
a budget. Every subscription to 
the Bureau’s original $45,000 bud- 
get has been made on a three-year 
basis, so there is definite assurance 
of a continuance of the Bureau’s 
activities. At the end of a year it 
is expected that an annual budget 
of from $75,000 to $100,000 will be 
required. 

In getting the movement for bet- 
ter merchandising practice started 
the committee found practically 
all of the leading department 
stores eager to lend their sup- 
port. The newspapers, retail fur- 
niture, piano, clothing and shoe 
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stores also co-operated. The Chj- 
cago Bureau will have one depart. 
ment not usually found in organ. 
izations of this kind. This is q 
department of weights and mea. 
sures. In making a survey of the 
work to be done the committe 
found the coal and building mate. 
rial trades anxious that the Bureay 
operate against short weights and 
measures in their field. They 
pointed out that one of the main 
reasons why some concerns were 
able to cut prices deeply was their 
practice of giving the buyer less 
merchandise than he believed he 
was receiving. Marshall Keig, of 
the Consumers Company, will rep- 
resent the coal and building inter- 
ests on the Bureau’s board of 
directors. 

“All of the Chicago newspapers 
have been strongly in favor of put- 
ting a Better Business Bureau into 
operation at the earliest possible 
moment,” Homer J. Buckley, vice- 
president of the organization, told 
Printers’ Ink. “They have been 
co-operating with the Advertisers’ 


.and Investors’ Protective Bureau 


for years and have kept a tre- 
mendous volume of fraudulent 
stock advertising from appearing. 
It is possible that after we are 
well started the Better Business 
Bureau will consolidate with the 
Advertisers’ and Investors’ Pro- 
tective Bureau. Until that time we 
shall, of course, work in close co- 
operation with it. 

“In approaching business men 
and asking for their support we 
have encountered some who take a 
‘Show-me’ attitude. Once the 
Bureau has handled a few cases | 
think we will win them over. It is 
the usual experience everywhere 
that it takes time to bring about 
the co-operation of some of the 
biggest and most important busi- 
ness houses. Nearly always they 
do not understand what the Better 
Business Bureau is aiming at. 
Often they have gathered the 
opinion that its chief purpose is to 
watch and censor advertising. The 
real objective of the movement 1s 
to correct the misrepresentation 
that- goes on after advertising has 
brought people into a store to 
buy.’ 
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The Development 
of a Market 


goes beyond a mere 
request for orders 


J T ISadmitted that international trade 
and international goodwill are im- 
portant enough to justify the attention 
we are giving them. But we cannot 
safely allow that fact to blind us to 
the necessity for a clear understanding 
of the American farm market. In the 
preservation and development of this 
home market, there is for American 
business both an obligation and an 
opportunity that cannot be easily 
matched elsewhere. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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TWO YEARS OLD 
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553.856 





Ladies Home Journal 


545,063 








Literary Digest 
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Colliers | 287722 
American 
Pictorial Review | 234.093 
MS Calls 
Cosmopolitan [209.434 


ABOVE FIGURES COMPILED 
FROM PRINTERS INK 
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Already 


More advertising was printed 
by Liperty during the first six 
months of 1926 than by any 


other magazine of general 
character, with the exception 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 


The above chart, compiled 
from Printers’ Ink figures, 
shows that LiBerty, while only 
2 years old, is already second! 


The small _graph illustrates 


Womans Home Companion | 357,269 


| 414,438 


Advertising Lineage in LIBERTY 
from May, 1924, to June, 1926 

























































































Second 


the growth of Liserty from 
the first issue up to June, 1926, 
The unprecedented endorse- 
ment of leading agencies and 
outstanding advertisers in all 
classifications of American in- 
dustry has made this record 
possible. 

From the start Liperty was 
built to make the manufac 
turer’s advertising dollar more 
effective. 
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Notice of Rate Increase 


The first six months of 


1926, Liserty’s advertisers 
were promised a circulation 
of 1,100,000 copies. They 
pot it. 

Now, LIBERTY announces 
an average circulation for 
1927 of 1,350,000,—an in- 
rease of 250,000 copies. 


Lierty has never failed to 
keep a promise. 


Up to November Ist, 1926, 
advertisers can contract for 


space through the rest of 1926 
and the entire year of 1927 
at the current rates based on 


1,100,000. 


If you buy before November 
Ist, you receive a bonus of 
250,000 circulation absolutely 


free. 


Many advertisers have al- 
ready assured themselves cf 
this bonus of 250,000 circula- 
tion. Get the details before 
November Ist. 


Why Advertisers Endorse Liberty 


Liperty’s 99% 
newsdealer circula- 
tion insures that 
every issue every 
week will be used. 

The unique make- 
up of each issue in- 
sures visibility to 
all advertisements. 
There are ‘‘No 
Buried Ads’’ in 
Liperty. 


Liserty also in- 
cludes within the 
covers of each issue 
the features and de- 
partments of men’s, 
women’s and gen- 
eral publications. 
This insures mul- 
tiple reading by the 
whole family and 
makes advertising 
more effective. 


In addition, Li- 
ERTY has directed 
circulation — 78% 
being concentrated 
in the 225 counties 
of the United States 
in which all cities 
of 25,000 population 
and over are locat- 
ed—the area where 
people make and 
spend more. 


@Liberty 


247 Park Ave. 


New York City Detroit, Mich. 


General Motors Bldg. 705 Union Bank Bldg. Tribune Square 


Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Illinois 
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CHILD LIFE FAMILIES 


own automobzles 


One-fifth of these own two or more. 


TT manufacturer of automobiles, accessories or any 
product that family people buy will find Child Life the 
most unique medium in the magazine field. 

More than 131,000 families read it monthly, people 
with incomes far above the average. 

76.6% of Child Life families own their homes, 50.5% 
—— domestics, and 85.5% own one or more auto- 
mobiles. 

Over half of Child Life’s readers pass their copies on 
to others, and 66.4% bind or keep them indefinitely. 

Child Life is 700% family, with every copy read by more 
than five people. The children ave to be read to because 
their average age is only seven years, five months. 

A complete report of our recent subscriber survey will 
be gladly furnished on request. 


3° CHILD LIFE %* 
Rand M¢Nally & Company 


Publishers 
CHICAGO 











Jobbers Are Not Going to the 
Eternal Bow-Wows 


At Least, Not ‘Those Jobbers Who Are Willing to Meet Conditions 
as They Are 


By Jesse Calvin 


I‘ there ever was an: industry 
which has gone -to the eternal 
how-wows it is the jobbing busi- 
ness. One has only to: listen: to the 
huge percentage of the old; expe- 
rienced men in the. jobbing busi- 
ness. Especially is this true of 
the wholesale grocery. business, 
Your old-time, experienced ‘jobber, 
in the majority of cases, will as- 
sure you that the good old days 
are things of the past. He will 
tell you that the inroads made by 
the chain stores, plus the fact that 
there are too many jobbers, have 
combined to make -the jobbing busi- 
ness a dog’s life. 

“The big. trouble is that if it 
isn’t the chain stores taking the 
business away from our best cus- 
tomers, then it is the fact that 
other jobbers are so anxious for 
business that they make prices we 
have to meet if we are to stay in 
business. And those, prices are 
so low that the price we have to 
pay to stay in business means do- 
ing business without profit. In 
fact, on many items we actually 
lose money. And much to our re- 
gret, these items on which we 
have to do business with no profit 
are often the best sellers.” 

With these cheerful remarks, he 
hurries off to enjoy an afternoon 
of golf. 

_Now, it is refreshing, in times 
like this, when there is such a 
gloomy outlook being taken by 
many old-time, experienced job- 
bers, to run into other jobbers 
who are actually making very good 
profits and have no sympathy for 
the man who talks about the whole- 
sale business as an industry of the 
past. I happen tobe a_ stock- 
holder in a wholesale grocery 
business which covers a rather re- 
stricted market. The book value 
of the stock, only four years ago, 
was $71 a share. The par value 


of the stock is $100 per share. The 
stock is. now and has been,’ for 
several years, paying 10 per cent 
on that- par of $100. The present 
book value of the: stock. is $110. 
In four years, then; it has paid 
10 per cent annually and showed 
an increase in the book. value of 
the stock which amounts to almost 
50 per cent. And the business is 
prospering and growing. Yet, in 
that same market, not many blocks 
away, is an old-time jobbing house 
which solemnly assures one that 
the business is going backward. 

Looking at the two concerns a 
little more closely, one finds that 
the heads of the old-time - house 
like to spend their winters in the 
South. They like to spend several 
weeks during the summer in the 
mountains. Their business is run 
by subordinates who, in the main, 
are splendid men, but they are not 
the. bosses. 

The other house has as its prin- 
cipal. owners, four men who set 
an example-which their employees 
cannot help but follow. 


PROFITS SHRINKING IN OLD HOUSE 


On the one hand, there is a busi- 
ness which has for years kept two 
families. in great luxury, but the 
net profits are shrinking. On the 
other hand, there is the newer 
business which is headed by four 
active men and which is making 
very satisfactory profits in addi- 
tion to paying those four men sal- 
aries commensurate with what they 
produce. 

There is an. interesting study in 
this situation. The two old-timers 
who own the older business are 
drawing good salaries. They must 
de so to maintain their families 
as they are used to being main- 
tained. But, at the same time, 
these two men are practically non- 
productive. Have they the right 
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to expect their company to pay 
them their salaries and at the same 
time produce adequate stock divi- 
dends? The invested capital and 
the volume of business done do 
not warrant such a non-productive 
overhead. Eliminate those two 
high salaries, and let those two 
men be satisfied with a reasonable 
return on their invested capital, in 
the way of a common stock divi- 
dend, and the business would be 
said to be in very good shape, 
making its dividend and accumu- 
lating something for surplus. But 
as it now stands, the business is 
being burdened with the salaries 
of two men who are no longer 
productive. 

One of their local competitors 
summed it up this way: “There is 
nothing the matter with their busi- 
ness. It is being run by good 
grocery men and is making money. 
But it isn’t a big enough business 
to pay salaries to two men who 
are not producing and also pay 
the salaries of the men who are 
actually running it, and still have 
satisfactory earnings to pay out 
in dividends.” 


DEAD-HEAD SALARIES 


That brings up a very interest- 
ing suggestion. How many job- 
bing houses of today are paying 
non-productive salaries? I know 
one such case. Fifteen years ago, 
the principal owner of that con- 
cern paid himself a salary of 
$15,000 a year. And he was worth 
it. He was the active, working 
head of the concern. 

Over a period of time, the busi- 
ness has grown somewhat, but ris- 
ing costs have left the earnings 
pretty much where they were then, 
with the exception of one item. 
The head of the company grad- 
ually stepped his salary up until 
he put it at $20,000 during the war 
years. He has not seen fit to 
change it since then. 

But he has grown old in the 
business. He now satisfies him- 
self with giving the business a 
casual supervision when he is. in 
town. In his place, he has three 
men who draw modest salaries, 
but their combined salaries total 
$20,000. So that means that his 
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executive overhead is now $40, 
as against: $15,000 a few years ago 
$25,000 difference woulj 
change the entire complexion oj 
the earnings statement. Looking 
at it from an outside view-point 
this particular business js doing 
quite well today in carrying this 
load. Still, this man bemoans the 
passing of the good old days. 

The truth is that there is noth- 
ing the matter with his business. 
It is a good old horse which js 
being asked to carry a double load. 

Up to a certain point, these and 
similar conditions were overcome 
by simply conceding the fact that 
the cost of doing business had in- 
creased and the gross profit had 
to be stepped up to cover the in- 
creased cost of doing business, 

It was this quite generally 
adopted practice which worked s 
well that it brought the cost of 
wholesale distribution to such 2 
point that in between the whole. 
saler’s cost and his selling price 
there was a margin so wide that 
the chain store idea, based on low 
handling costs, had a chance to 
get under way. 

The chain stores promised for 
a while completely to wipe out 
the old-time methods of distribu- 
tion, and the only reason this did 
not happen is because the old-time 
method of distribution changed to 
conform to the pace set by the 
chain stores. The old-time distrib- 
utor has taken one of three roads. 
He has gone out of business; he 
has changed his methods of doing 
business, or he is dying a slow 
death. 

When one looks about and 
realizes that the entire chain store 
“menace” takes in only 15 to 2) 
per cent of the business, it becomes 
evident that the wholesale distrib- 
utor has learned to adjust himself. 
And this is as it should be. Not 
only has the wholesale distributor 
learned to do this, but the retail 
distributor has also come to realize 
this fact. : 

In short, wholesaling and retail- 
ing have become not merely busi- 
nesses, but one might almost say 
that they have developed into quite 
an exact science. One may still 
find a retail distributor with a 
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THe PITTSBURGH PRESS, 
Daily, has 33,2 54 more net 
paid circulation in the city of 
Pittsburgh than both other 
evening newspapers combined, - 
and the SUNDAY PRESS has 
22,673 more net paid circula- 
tion in Pittsburgh than both 
other Sunday newspapers 


combined! 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Represented by ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Ave., New York 
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couple of cats and a bunch of 
mops in his front window, but the 
sight is becoming rare. There are 
still to be found many retailers 
who have neither the capital to 
run a successful business nor the 
necessary experience to compete 
successfully with men who do 
know the business of retailing 
food. However, the turnover and 
the mortality rate among these in- 
dividuals is so great that it is 
reasonable to assume that the per- 
centage is growing in‘ favor of 
men who do know the business and 
are properly capitalized. 

Now, as one goes about the 
country, talking to wholesalers 
and retailers who have tales of 
woe and then talking to whole- 
salers and retailers who talk and 
demonstrate progress, one salient 
fact makes itself felt. This is 
that there are more and more peo- 
ple buying food. Secondly, the 
average standard of eating is go- 
ing up steadily. People are buy- 
ing better food. They are spending 
more money for food. 


ADVERTISING’S PART 


National and local advertising 
by the producers and manufac- 
turers and packers of the various 
branded foods has been instru- 
mental in bringing about this trend 
toward better foods and more of 
them. The appeals are strong and 
people can hardly help respond 
and they do respond. 

It is interesting to note the in- 
creasing number of people who 
order sliced bananas on the dining- 
cars. Only a few weeks ago, 
sliced bananas were far down on 
the list of breakfast dishes. Now 
they are gaining. But how can 
that be helped in the face of the 
banana advertising and the appeal- 
ing sticker which is fastened to 
the dining-car menu? 

These products which have an 
established demand are taking the 
place, and have already taken the 
place, of many time-honored items 
which the jobber distributed. These 
newer items offer such slight re- 
sistance and require such little sell- 
ing effort that jobbers are glad 
to sell them.at a close margin. 
And therein the jobber and retailer 
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find their great source of -w 

On the one hand, the costs of dp. 
ing business are allowed to grow 
On the other hand, competing dis. 
tributors select these easy selling 
items and are willing to handle 
them at a lower margin than ever 

fore. 

And so the man who looks back 
at “the good old times” feels badly 
because he cannot continue to let 
his overhead grow nor can he 
solve the problem by widening his 
margin. It was a grand old prac. 
tice while it lasted, but like alj 
other “cinches” it was hard to 
maintain it. It flew in the face of 
economic conditions. and had to g0, 

There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with wholesaling and re. 
tailing. It is a fundamental and 
necessary industry. Wholesaling 
and retailing are not going by the 
board. It is simply unsound and 
uneconomic methods that are be- 
ing set aside. They cannot survive 
in the face of economic develop- 
ment. And right now the trend 
from the lazy, indolent, shiftless 
methods is toward tight, sound, 
economic methods. 

I know one very interesting 
house with a very interesting story 
to tell. The titular head of the 
institution is a genuine old-timer 
who made money in the old days. 
For some years he has been con- 
vinced that everything has gone 
to the dogs in so far as wholesale 
food distribution goes. It is a 
real puzzle to him how his firm 
has survived. As _ he finds the 
doors still open from day to day, 
he says, in his whimsical way: 
“Well, we’re still here. I guess it 
isn’t as bad as I’d hoped!” 

His son, the present active head 
of the company, is going ahead 
and doing business to conform to 
present-day needs. Recently, he 
said to me: “Father is partly right 
and partly wrong. He’s right m 
saying that business can’t be done 
any more as he learned how to do 
it and as business made money 
for him. But he’s wrong when he 
feels that business can’t be done 
any more at a profit. We're mak- 
ing more headway every day, but 
we aren’t doing it in his way.” 

It is a fact that the men who 
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These boo 
mens time and make 
their task easy 


HEN your salesmen come to New Bed- 
ford these route lists will enable them to 
cover this territory with a minimum of time 
and effort. The Standard Mercury has tabu- 
lated the exact location and pertinent facts 
about every logical prospect for your product 
in this fourth largest market in Massachusetts. 
Instruct your salesmen to take advantage of this ser- 
vice the Standard Mercury offers. They’ll do a quick, 
thorough job with the help of these lists. And you can 
cover this market with your advertising just as thor- 
oughly and easily by.using the Standard.Mercury to get 
your story into 97 out of every 100 homes in New 
Bedford. You can buy this circulation that dominates 
the city at a flat rate of ten cents a line. 
A letter to us or to our New York representatives, the 


Charles H. Eddy Company, will bring you complete 
information on how to sell goods in this market. 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the 
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PUBLICATIONS. 














o" This Quality Circulation? 


HE net circulation revenue of 
| THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
from slightly more than 100,000 
subscribers exceeds $500,000.00 


annually. 


§ With the highest subscription price in the 
agricultural field ($5.00 a year for each paper) 
no inducement is offered the subscriber other 
than the product itself. These publications do 
not use premiums. or clubbing offers, do not 
employ so-called “sheet writers,” do not carry 
subscriptions in arrears. 
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, LIVE * STOCK - INDUSTRY Th 








In the Corn Belt are the live stock farms from 
which come the beef, pork and mutton consumed 
by our millions of people. In this territory are 
situated the four major live stock markets. Here 

. supply and demand meet and prices are daily 
established for the never-ending procession of 
cattle, hogs and sheep. 


} § From each of these four markets are issued 

THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES, which, for fif 
years, have provided the live stock farmer wi 
a vital business data, agricultural news, world 
news and a complete service only publications 
especially adapted to his needs can render. In 
short, THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES are neces- 
sary to their readers. They render a service for 
which live stock farmers, the most consistently 
rosperous men in American agriculture, are 
willing to pay a real price. 


This IS Quality Circulation! 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago 
Daily Journal-Stockman, Omaha 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City 
Daily Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis 


Combined Circulation—More than 100,000 Guaranteed 

Subscription Price— Each publication $5.00 per year 

Combination Advertising Rate—55 cents per line 
Unit Service — One Order, One Plaic, One Bil 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hurcutnson, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Office: Paul W. ano Guy F. Minnick 
35 W. 42nd St., New York 








REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
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NEW YORK IS A GREAT 
AGRICULTURAL STATE 


INCORPORATED 





eee ON FUNDAMENTAL 
PROGLEMS 








S70 Seventn Ave..New Yorn 
aT 41° Sreeer 


. May 7, 1926 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Publisher, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Mr. Morgenthau; - 


Ve transmit herewith a study of the agricultural re- 
sources Of New York and New Jersey in comparison 
with the major farming states of the Middle yest. 

So 6.6) 3 .08'? ©. €:9 6.829.002) 2 6.0.97 2] 86's 8. 6.0 
It is clear from this study that New York is one of 
the great agricultural states of the cowmtry. New 
York and New Jersey combined constitute a rich farm- 
ing section with an amnual income greater than that 
of Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kansas Or Nebraska. Only one state east of the 
Mississippi River, namely Illinois, exceeds this 
territory im farm income and in the whole cowmtry 
Only the four states Of Texas, Iowa, California and 
Tllinois outrank it. Moreover, the income per farm 
is relatively high in this eastern area and the per- 
centage Of farms Operated by owners is higher than 
in any other section. « « « 


We trust that this study may be informative to bus- 


iness Organizations and helpful to them in judging 
the relative importance of the major agricultural 


1uo/ mu EG of Agricul tural Bosearch. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO FURNISH A 
COPY OF THIS REPORT ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


CIRCULATION OVER 140,000 
Henry MorcentHAu, Jr., Publisher 











Wallace ©, Richardson, Inc., \ Standard Farm Papers, Inc, 
250 Park Avenue, = 307 No, Michigan Ave. 


New York STANDA Chicago, Ill. 
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are making headway and who are 
distributing goods at a profit these 
days are doing little talking and 
adjusting themselves and improv- 
ing their methods and going right 
ahead. One hears little from them 
or of them. On the other hand 
there is a group who bewail loudly 
the passing of the “good old 
cinch.” 

It is hard to realize, when one 
listens to these unhappy souls, 
that the chain store is not a new- 
comer. The chain store is really 
an old-timer. It is hard to realize 
that in many a market there are 
old-timers among chain store own- 
ers who are looking back at “the 
good old days,” when the chain 
store business was a “sure fire 
cinch.” There are chain store men 
who feel that the chain store busi- 
ness “ain’t what it used to be.” 

I have heard chain store men 
talk about the “newcomers” in the 
chain store field, who have dar- 
ing ideas and who would undoubt- 
edly fail because they were under- 
taking operations along unorthodox 
lines. And then we have seen those 
new ideas and those new thoughts 
in distribution take hold and make 
good, 
Now, there is one big, underly- 
ing factor in all this. It is this: 
All of these innovations that are 
making good are doing so, not 
just because the ideas are good, 
but because they are backed up by 
an insatiable ability to work. 

And the same thing applies to 
the newer school of retailer, 
whether he be operating one store 
or a group of stores. Of course, 
there are two other outstanding 
factors which characterize these 
newcomers. They possess ade- 
quate capital and an adequate 
knowledge of the business. 

It is hard to admit this. It is 
much easier to blame “conditions.” 
It is much easier to talk about 
the passing of the jobber than it 
is to admit that the distributing 
business isn’t going out of fashion 
at all, but that there is a greater 
effort being put forth by a newer 
group and that they are making 
headway. 

For instance, I know a whole- 
sale grocer in New York. Twenty 
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years ago he could hardly talk 
English. He still talks imperfect 
English. There are a half dozen 
fine old New York wholesalers 
who would not recognize this 
jobber if they saw him on the 
street. But what quantities of 
standard brands of merchandise 
he does distribute! How he does 
work! 

He was talking the other day 
about the future and he said to 
me: “Well, today I’m a new- 
comer. I’m going ahead because 
I work hard. The old-timers be- 
rate me., I laugh at them and call 
them inefficient. They tell manu- 
facturers that the manufacturers 
should not sell me as a whole- 
saler. I’m an interloper. 

boys are now in public 
. In not so many years, I'll 
be an old-timer. They'll be run- 
ning this business out of plush- 
lined offices and come to work at 
ten o’clock wearing golf suits. 
And then when some ginner 
starts in who will work like I’m 
working now, those boys of mine 
will go to the manufacturer of 
those days and say: ‘We hope you 
don’t recognize So and So. He’s 
not one of us. He’s just a begin- 
ner and he doesn’t do business 
ethically.’ 

“Yes, sir! The big thing in 
wholesaling these days and twenty 
years ago and twenty years from 
now is just this: How hard do 
you want to work and how badly 
do you want to get ahead?” 


Chicago Label Companies in 


Consolidation 

The Tablet & Ticket Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of labels, has ac- 
quired the Willson Spielmann 
Company, also of Chicago, and the 
business of the two companies has been 
merged under the name of the former. 
Willson Spielmann, former proprietor 
of the company bearing his name, has 
been made a vice-president of The Tab- 
let & Ticket Company. 


J. L. McCormick Starts Own 


Business at Amarillo 

James L. McCormick, for three 
ears an account executive with the 
itchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has started an advertising 
business under his own name at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., where he was formerly 
engaged in business. 





A Whimsical Plumber Advertises 


A New Copy Angle for Plumbers and Builders That Says “Seryice” 


with 


a Smile 


By B. F. Berfield 


66 O plumber can be whimsical 

N and live.” 

I think that about 99.9 per cent 
of the American public would 
agree with that statement. Yet a 
folder I have recently received 
from England shows how a large 
London business has brought a 
gay, sly humor to the adwertising 
of its services, part of these ser- 
vices being those performed by the 
average plumber. 

This English house is Bovis 
Ltd., in Upper Berkeley St., Lon- 
don, W. 1. It is a building and 
decorating firm, but the folder em- 
phasizes the service of the com- 
pany’s handy men who, according 
to Bovis, “are straining at the 
leash to come to your assistance— 
day and night.” If you don’t be- 
lieve that statement the company 
shows a picture of a handy man, 
attired in Bohemian costume, 
straining at an actual leash. 

The front cover pictures a con- 
tented British householder, attired 
in conventional pajamas, sitting at 
his ease in an armchair, holding an 
umbrella over his head to ward off 
a stream of water from a leaking 
tank while he calls Paddington 
5000 for a Bovis handy man. 

The second page carries the pic- 
ture of the handy man straining at 
his leash with a story entitled “A 
Sad Tail.” This sad tail is set in 
dwindling type, like the old 
nursery whimsies with which we 
are familiar, starting wide at the 
top and drifting away into a tiny 
tail at the bottom. The copy says: 

When the lights go out suddenly, 
or the bath water is cold, or the taps 
won’t work, or the windows won’t o 
—or come down like guillotines, or when 
locks refuse to lock—or remain resolutely 
locked when you would fain them 


When the house gutters are full of birds’ 
damp comes 
through the wall-paper. Or the heating 
system won’t heat, or the dry rot gets 
into the furniture—do not simply_say, 
“Kismet,” and pine, but send for Bovis 
handy men to put things right. 


Page three depicts the sad plight 


nests or dead leaves, and 


of a gentleman in evening clothes 
who telephones frantically that the 
lights have just gone out. At the 
bottom of the page is pictured a 
Bovis handy man rushing to the 
gentleman’s assistance, propelling 
himself rapidly on what is known 
in these crude United States as a 
child’s scooter. 

Page four shows a handy man 
with a stethoscope, listening to the 
swelling chest of a wheezy furnace, 
The copy says: 


Watch and Ward 

A Bovis periodical overhaul means 
that they contract to visit your house 
twice or oftener each year to see to 
utters, boilers, water tanks and so on. 

hen it is said that the fees are 
from £6 or £7 upwards, according to 
the size of the house, you will realize 
how moderate they are considering the 
ease and comfort it gives you. 

Nay! More 

They even mark all the taps and 
switches and things that control your 
water supply and light. They present 
you free with a chart telling you ex- 
actly what tap to turn and where to 
find it in an emergency. What fuse is 
which, and so on. 

In fact 
To cut a long story short 
Bovis is a treasure 


Incidentally this folder is printed 
on a heavy stock the color of 
which verges on pink. 

If this isn’t a new angle in the 
advertising of the services of 
plumbers and builders, well, then, 
someone has been holding out on 
me. 

At any rate it is safe to say that 
precious few plumbers and build- 
ers have thought to use a whimsi- 
cal humor in their advertising. 
That this type of advertising has 
been highly successful for Bovis 
goes without saying. For that 
reason it is here presented as @ 
quiet suggestion for those sanitary 
engineers whose establishments 
happen to be set up in what were 
once the thirteen colonies. 
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sales staff of Lindenstein-Kim 
publishers’ representative. 
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TALL HATS FOR STATESMEN 


It is generally felt that there is no more fascinating object 
on the bright scene of politics than a traditional politician 
trying to look like a statesman. Upon the political 
mind reposes the tall silk hat, worthily emblematic of the 
weight and dignity of the personage beneath it. Upon the 
political back sits snugly the immaculate frock coat, 
amagic garment which has often given greater satisfaction 
to a perplexed constituency than mellifluous words and 
sounding cadences. 

But in the world of modern business neither these 
noble adornments, nor the attitude of mind they represent, 
have a place. They are quaintly out of joint with the times. 

This truth has a special significance for the man with 
advertising problems on his mind. Too often advertisers, 
and too often advertising men, seeing their business from 
the inside instead of the outside, approach the consuming 
public in a grave and lofty manner which suggests only too 
well the political figure. But this cannot happen when 
the advertising agency is functioning alertly and adequately, 
for it is its business to represent the outside point of view 
on the inside, and gently remove tall hats and frock coats 
when the public is being addressed. 

i 


CALKINS @& HOLDEN, Ine. 


247 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Ernest John Starts Own 
Agency at Philadelphia 


An advertising agency business was 
started on September 1 at Philadelphia 
by Ernest John. For sixteen years he 
was associated with the Victor Talkin 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J., o 
which he was advertising manager. He 
resigned this position early in April of 
this year. 

Before joini: the Victor company, 
Mr. John had m engaged in_ news- 
paper work for seven years. He wi 
conduct the agency under his own name. 


Winifrede Coal Account for 


Caples Agency 
The Winifrede Coal Company, New 
York, has appointed the New York of- 
fice of The Caples Company, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
t. Busi papers are to be 


used. 

Leigh Willard, of Leigh Willard, Inc., 
New York, has taken over the man- 
agement of the Winifrede company. 

e was elected president and general 
manager, effective September 1. 





Southern Ice Appoints Dallas 


Agency 

The Southern Ice & Utilities Com- 
pany, Dallas, has appointed the South- 
western Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct a newspaper campaign 
which it is going to conduct this fall in 
the towns of Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana where the company has 
plants. 


Hall & Emory Transfer 
E. W. Proctor 


E. W. Proctor, who has been art 
director of the Hall & Emory Agency, 
Inc., Portland, Oreg., has been trans- 
fered to the Seattle, Wash., office of 
that agency. 


With Rotary Printing 


Company 
Arthur J. Meyer. for fourteen years 
office manager of The Doyle & Waltz 
ae Company, Cleveland, has joined 
the sales denartment of The Rotary 
Printing Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


Joins Frank Kiernan Agency 
F. Heath Taylor has joined the staff 
of Frank Kiernan & Co., New York 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with William T. Mullally, Inc., also 
of New York. 


Joins Seattle Agency 
Cecil S. Van Voris, recently with the 
Dakin Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
Wash., has joined the ‘om Jones 
Parry Company, advertising agency, of 
that city. 
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Manz Corporation Elects 
New Officers 


Frederick D. Montgomery has been 
elected president of the Manz Corpora. 
tion, Chicago, succeeding the late Al. 
fred Bersbach, one of the founders of 
the business, Mr. Montgomery was 
formerly secretary of the company, 

Frank J. Bersbach, formerly one of 
the corporation’s vice-presidents, is now 
executive vice-president and general 
manager. Paul H. Manz, another vice. 
president, is now treasurer, and Y. 
Reges Lynch, vice-president, is assistant 
secretary. 

Oscar J. Bersbach, formerly assistant 
treasurer, becomes secretary succeeding 
Mr. Montgomery. Robert B. Barton 
was re-elected vice-president and Elmer 
S. Bersbach and F. Dorsey Mont. 
gomery, Jr., were elected new vice. 
presidents. All of the officers named 
above are members of the board of 
directors, with the exception of Mr. 
Montgomery, Jr. 


Drug Store Uses Continued 
Story as Copy 


“Early Days in Springfield” is the 
title of a story of the “olden times” in 
Springfield, Mo., which is being used by 
Knighten’s, a drug store of that city, in 
its advertising. The story as written by 
a local “old timer,” telis about people 
and events as they were some years ago 
and is being printed in instalments in 
the store’s newspaper advertising. 

One of the instalments contains the 
text of the story in the two middle 
columns of the full-page advertisement. 
On either side are listed items for sale 
at Knighten’s with their prices. 


W. J. Avery, Advertising Man- 
ager, Bostonian Shoes 


The Commonwealth Shoe Company, 
Whitman, Mass., manufacturer of Bos- 
tonian shoes, has appointed Walter J. 
Avery as advertising manager. For the 
last several years he has been engaged 
in the real estate business at Boston. 


Blue Diamond Company Ad- 
vances K. M. Grier 


Kay M. Grier, advertising manager, 
has been named assistant to the presi- 
dent of The Blue Diamond Company, 
Los Angeles, producer and distributor 
of building materials. 


L. J. Penney with Elias C. 
Lyndon, Inc. 


L. J. Penney, formerly with the 
Chicago American, has been appointed 
copy chief of Elias C. Lyndon, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C., advertising. 


Columbus Agency Adds to Staf 

Fleetwood Burt, formerly with the 
Paul Hann Studios of Columbus, Ohio, 
has joined the art department of Miller- 
Knopf, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 
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First in Canton 


THE CANTON DAILY NEWS 


during the first seven months of 1926 
Gained 1,125,138 lines 
of Paid Advertising 


This is 350,260 lines more than the other 
Canton paper gained. 





Circulation Facts 


THE CANTON DAILY NEWS 


Net Paid average for July 1926 was 
33,812 


This is an increase of 83% over July 1923 





The NEWS is Growing with Canton 
Because 
Cantonians Believe in the NEWS 


THE CANTON DAILY NEWS 


Member—THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
The Canton News — The Dayton News — The Springfield News 














National Advertising Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN A. J. NORRIS HILL 
New York — Chicago San Francisco — Los Angeles 
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Would This Please 
Local Merchants? 


| HAT would you think of a town 

that blocked its roads and told 
farmers to buy elsewhere? Can't you 
imagine what the local merchants would 
say to such a policy? 
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What about the mental roads? 


The manufacturer who advertises to 
farmers is keeping the road open. He is 
helping to maintain a trade relationship 
between farmers and the retailers who are 


distributing his goods. 


He is helping the retailer develop business 
in the highly important farm zone that 
surrounds every trading center. By stimu- 
lating sales he makes better retailers, makes 
them more competent to develop volume 
for him—in all directions. 


Farm papers are the surfaced roads to 
farm family acceptance. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
33 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


&. & 


«Prosperity, Follows the Plow” 





It would = a .: 
thing for every ad- 
vertising manager 
to change jobs 
| with a sales mana- 
~ ger for six months 


Arnold 
@~Goerns 
~Company 


/ ——— Advertising —— 





Layouts That Give Individuality to 
Business-Paper Copy 


Distinctive Compositions and the Unusual in Typography and IlIlustra- 
tions Supply Much-needed Physical Character in a Crowded Field 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Tisai from the quality of 
the text and the sincerity of 
style of an industrial advertise- 
ment, apart from the practical 
value of the illustrative material, 
there is a physical-appeal problem 
to be met. The advertiser has not 
always kept it in mind, and once 
more, that strangely persistent 
habit of judging an advertisement 
as a thing apart from the hun- 
dreds of other advertisements in 
the same publication, finds its ad- 
herents. 

To study and pass upon a lay- 
out with one eye on the advertis- 
ing pages of the publication in 
which it is to appear, is more than 
theory. It is common sense. The 
procedure to be followed is simple. 
Mount the layout in the periodical 
itself, any issue, and observe what 
happens. Does it stop the eye? 
Does it differ from the casual run 
of other advertising? Is it the 
type of layout which will cause 
the chief engineer to turn back 
quickly with an alert interest? 

How may these objectives be 
arrived at, from the visualizer’s 
platform of practice? What ele- 
ments go to make up the adver- 
tisement which can’t be over- 
looked? The best answer is to be 
found in a study of the various 
industrial and business papers and 
in those layouts which are con- 
spicuous because they are differ- 
ent from the herd. 

_In everyone in this classifica- 
tion, some predominating idea, 
some pictorial innovation, some 
typographical novelty will be 
found to provide the special ap- 
peal. They are different very 
largely in a physical sense 

To a considerable degree, the 
layout man has taken very much 
the same general ingredients, as 
to picture and story, and presented 
them along wholly new composi- 
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tion lines. They merely appear 
different, without, in many in- 
stances, actually being so, in a 
literal sense. 

To explain several successful 
instances of this: An advertise- 
ment in a business magazine, for 
Karpen furniture, startles the 


A frameic scramble tor better 
body brung © sweepung the 
industry 


The temporary boom of cheap 
hardware has become @ 
boomerang. 


Some short~ 

have been value out 

Purure-seeeng, have 
TERNSTE 


Lape) Meneame of Serene Rey Redeem, 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO PREVENT THE EYES 
FROM COMING BACK TO THIS TERNSTEDT 
ADVERTISEMENT 


reader’s eye as he comes upon it. 
The trade-mark featured by Kar- 
pen for several seasons is a simple 
study of a man turning a chair 
on end and looking at the 
nameplate tag on its under side. 
By itself, this little figure study 
is neither startling nor original. 
But make a pattern of. it; re- 
duce it to simple terms, as a white 
silhouette against a black back- 
ground, and then Ben Day white 
lines across this black background, 
and you have the irresistible eye 
appeal which we have mentioned. 
The comparatively small, square 
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white mortise, in the midst of 
these duplicated trade-marks, pro- 
vides a background which is alto- 
gether novel. It is physically ap- 
pealing. It makes the reader halt. 

Color often comes to the rescue 
in modern industrial campaigns, 
although the mere presence of 
color is not sufficient to demand 
attention. It must be used in an 
unusual manner. 

The Morse Twist Drill and 
Machine Company offered a spe- 
cial insert to its audience, printed 
on coated stock. The illustration 
might not appear very original, 
being no more than a hand, in 
natural colors, holding a drill 
against a white page. But the 
hand is actual size and its color 
is so real that as you turn the 
pages .and come upon it, there is 
an uncanny suggestion of a real 
hand -holding a real drill.. It is 
more than just a picture of a 
hand; because it is done so cleverly 
and shrewdly. 

The Sterling Wheelbarrow Com- 
pany shows a photograph taken 
in a room where white-hot steel 
is being poured into molds. There 
are figures, metal, flames, rising 
steam. In black and white, as cus- 
tomarily shown, this would be a 
commonplace picture theme. But 
by running an over-all scarlet tint 
block beneath the black plate, a 
startling effect is secured. You 
can fairly feel the heat from the 
furnace and the molten metal. It 
“stops the eye,” which is exactly 
what the advertiser set out to do. 


DOING SOMETHING DIFFERENT WITH 
BOLTS 


The Buffalo Bolt Company has 
a product to advertise which could 
be readily placed in the common- 
place class... A bolt is not a very 
inspirational subject for an artist. 
In the same periodical that a Buf- 
falo Bolt advertisement appeared, 
there were more than thirty pages 
featuring camera studies of bolts. 
Bolts ‘look very much alike. It 
was because of this that the adver- 
tiser sensed an opportunity to do 
something different. 

If competitors were showing 
halftone studies and reproductions 
of bolts, why not make a radical 
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departure throughout the campaign? 
An artist was commissioned to 
draw a series of bolts, executed in 
pen and ink. The technique was 
artistic. 

One other thing added to the 
striking character of the pages, 
The bolts were much larger than 
actual size and were run from 
top to bottom of the pages, from 
one corner to the other. This, 
coupled with the idealized pen 
sketches, with many high lights, 
trick shadows, etc. individualized 
the entire series. In this field it 
was something new and original. 

The Colonial Steel Company 
features Drill Steel, which comes 
in peculiarly shaped ingots, starred 
at one extremity; But as seen 
through the. camera’s eye, they 
would not make an imposing sub- 
ject for an advertising illustra- 
tion. Here again, the artist was 
made an ally. A pen study of an 
ingot was an entirely different 
matter, particularly as the artist 
placed it in violent perspective. It 
was made to seem gigantic in 
size, by tapering it off to a horizon 
which ended in a booklet. 

Advertising in page space in 
marine engineering publications, 
Valentine & Company, makers of 
Valspar, have discovered a clever 
means of injecting a new idea into 
mere photographs. They demon- 
strate that photographs need not 
be at all sensational in their sub- 
ject matter to gain attention. A 
piece of copy which will explain 
the very unusual illustration used 
in one successful page follows: 


Between high and low water—a test 
you can make yourself. An_ interesting 
test recently conducted in New York 
Harbor bears witness to the truth of 
our claim that Valspar is the only 
waterproof varnish on the market. A 
board was varnished, with Valspar on 
one half and with a so-called waterproof 
varnish on the other. Then the 
was nailed to a bulkhead pile in the 
harbor between high and low water mark. 
Twice a day, the dirty harbor water 
saturated with acid, oil and sewage, rose 
and. engulfed the varnished surface. 
After a week, the ordinary varnish began 
to whiten and disintegrate. Finally it 
disappeared entirely. But the Valspar 
was still as good as new. 


This copy is quoted as a lead 
to the illustration which individ- 
ualized the advertisement. A 
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f IMPORTANT! 

All advertising space 
| is valuable. None is 
| more valuable than the 
space your signs occupy 
on your dealers’ prem- 
ises. None more diffi- 
| cult to obtain. None so 
near the point of sale! 
It pays tosupply dealers 
with the best signs the 
marketaffords—the best 
in wear and tear, in read- 
ability, visibility, and 
attractiveness—in other 
words, with DuraSheen 
Lifetime Porcelain En- 





( amel Signs, 


\ 





J 
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HE Victor Talking Machine Company 

uses DuraSheen Lifetime Porcelain En- 
amel Signs to mark the stores of authorized 
Victor dealers because DuraSheen Signs are 
superior in quality, color and appearance. 
Quality products require quality signs—which 
accounts for DuraSheen popularity and 
preference. 

Unlike ordinary signs, DuraSheen Signs are 
made of highest grade porcelain, fused into 
heavy sheet steel at 1800°—they are perma- 
nent. DuraSheen Signs never rust nor warp. 
They withstand the wear and tear of rain, 
snow, sun, dust, heat and cold. Always bright 
and cheerful, with colors never dimmed, they 
daily buildsalesand good-willfor your product. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore,Md, - 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


DuraSheen 


Porcelain fused into Steel — 


Lifetime Signs 
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study was made of the dock, the 
bulkhead and the varnished board, 
at low tide. A wide, white circle 
was painted around the portion of 
the picture showing the board. It 
was an instantaneous bull’s-eye; 
a page that could not possibly be 
overlooked. 

Advertisers in the industrial 
field are most assuredly discover- 
ing that they can dramatize their 
products, however homely and con- 
ventional they may be, as subjects 
for advertising illustrations. For 
too long a period, it has been 
customary to look at them as 
homely and to give up the fight. 

The attractive .and compelling 
industrial or business-paper cam- 
paign depends upon new ideas as 
to copy, illustration and view- 
point. National advertising in all 
other mediums has taken advan- 
tage of this fact. It is good to see 
that a field which needed it most 
of all, perhaps, has grasped this 
opportunity to diversify its cam- 
paigns. 


Sales of General Motors Cars 
for July 


The General Motors Corporation re- 
ports sales of 87,643 cars and trucks 
to dealers in the month of July. This 
compares with 57,358 cars during the 
same month of last year and 111,380 
cars in June of this year. 

These figures include passenger cars 
and trucks sold in the United States, 
Canada and overseas by the Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick 
and Cadillac manufacturing divisions of 
General Motors. 


Transferred by R. L. Polk & 
Company 


Howard Quinn, Seattle, Wash., man- 
ager for R. L. Polk and Company, has 
been transferred to the national direct- 
mail division of the company, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. 


Nut Account to Minneapolis 
Agent 
The advertising account of the John- 
son Nut Company, Minneapolis, manu- 
facturer salted nuts, has been placed 
with W. Warren Anderson, advertising 
agent of that city. 


Joins Kirkpatrick Agency 


Albert Byers, recently manager of the 


Portland, Oreg., office of the Statesman 
ee Company, has joined the staff 
of the . S. Kirkpatrick Advertising 
Agency, also of Portland. 
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Who Has the Most 
Retailers? 


Canaptan Business REsEarcu Burgay 
: Toronto, Can, 
— of Printers’ Inx: 
an you give us any figures showi 
the maximum number of retailers nig 
dling an individual advertised product in 
the United States? 
Canapran Business Researcu Burgay 
Vav Fisuer, 


[? is probable that there are no 
accurate figures on this question 
obtainable unless by extended cor- 
respondence and research. Such 
figures as may have been published 
are usually only estimates. 

The National Biscuit Company 
tells us that its products are sold 
through between 300,000 and 350,- 
000 retail outlets. Another large 
company selling through the gro- 
cery field believes it has about 80 
per cent of the field covered, bas- 
ing this figure on an estimated 
number of 400,000 grocers in the 
United States. 

Life Savers, Inc., has slightly 
more than 300,000 retail outlets, 
This figure is a rough estimate 
and not based on accurate count 
made on the basis of sales records. 
This company recently made an 
investigation in a large city where 
the number of possible retail out- 
lets for all products is about 6,000. 
Life Savers are sold in more than 
3,700 of these 6,000 outlets, which 
comes pretty close to a saturation 
point considering the number of 
stores that are not possible outlets 
for the products. 

en it is considered that the 
population of the United States is 
about 115,000,000, the manufacturer 
with a distribution of between 300- 
000 and 350,000 has a retail out- 
let for approximately every 330 
people in the country. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Harrison-Tobias, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 


An advertising business, under the 
name of Harrison-Tobias, Inc., has 
been formed at New York by Lester 
Harrison and R. D. Tobias. Mr. Harri- 
son was formerly with Richard Fech- 
heimer, New York advertising agency. 
Mr. Tobias is president of the Cramer- 
a Company, Inc., also of New 

ork. 











The Ever-Widening Circle 
of KORK-N-SEAL Service 
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— ae 
BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INCORPORATED 








Advertising 


58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 





We create the advertising for the 
following products: 


Ovaltine 
Lewis Lye 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Van Ess Scalp Massage 
Hansen Gloves 
Toastmaster 
Ball Fruit Jars 


An-a-cin 








and we try to assist each client in carrying out that 
particular type of sales work necessary for him to use 
in making his advertising a money-making investment 
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Give the Negative Appeal 
a Chance 


A Realty Firm Finds Reasons for Disregarding Established Rules 


B* now it has become virtually 
an axiom that an advertise- 
ment, to be successful, must be 
positive, not negative, in charac- 
ter, and that to make an impression 
you must state what a 


campaign was based grew out of 
this situation. It was deemed de- 
sirable to avoid the usual at- 
mosphere associated with realty 
“drives,” for, in the words of one 





thing is rather than 
what it is not. 

Yet, this is an ac- 
count of a recent suc- 
cessful campaign which 
was almost wholly neg- 
ative in its appeal and 
in which the emphasis 
was mostly placed upon 
the “is not” element. 

H. & S. Sonn, Inc., 
is a realty firm which 
recently opened, for 
residential development, 
a tract of 165 acres in 
Westchester County, 
N. Y., near the town of 
Harrison, which _ is 
within easy commuting 
distance of New York 
City. 

It was at a time when 
the eyes of the coun- 
try were still bent upon 
the real estate boom in 
Florida and when sev- 
eral other develop- 
ments, much closer by, 
were ina state of active 
promotion. 


What Sunny Ridge 
is not 


No artthcial ewent 








‘What Sunny Ridge 
is not 





ai 





H. & S. SONN, INC. 
matee “utiats 











The competition for 
attention was therefore 
bound to be severe. 
In addition, the usual lethargy as- 
sociated with the advent of warm 
weather was noticeable. The firm 
suffered a further handicap in that 
it had no particularly large adver- 
tising fund at its disposal. It was 
therefore precluded from attempt- 
ing any ambitious campaign in 
New York. 

The decision was made to begin 
operations right at home—that is, 
in Westchester County itself, which 
has a well-to-do population con- 
sisting largely of commuting New 
Yorkers. 

The negative appeal on which the 


THE PANELS ON BOTH SIDES SHOW HOW THE NEGATIVE 


APPEAL WAS USED 


of the Sonn advertisements, the 
property is “protected by suitable 
restrictions that will insure a resi- 
dential community of the highest 
type.” And competing develop- 
ments, though of a different char- 
acter, made some kind of distinc- 
tive note necessary. 

The name “Sunny Ridge” was 
chosen, and a beginning was made 
with the insertion of a series of 
small spaces in Westchester 
County dailies and weeklies. 

Each advertisement was single 
column, three inches deep, and 
four insertions were ordered at a 
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time, to appear on four different 
pages of the same issue. 

They were semi-teaser in type. 
That is, although it was evident 
that a real estate development was 
referred to and the name of Sunny 
Ridge was featured, the location 
of the peony was not given and 
none of the usual descriptive mat- 
ter was appended. 

Instead, each space was occupied 
by a pleasantly humorous illustra- 
tion, with only a line or two of 
copy. In every case, the state- 
ments were purely negative. These 
are specimens : 

No subway. 

No artificial swank. 

No bathing beauties. 

No imported gondolas or gondoliers. 

It isn’t an American Nice or Monte 

Not an imitation of old Spain. 
Westchester at its best. 

Coincident with the newspaper 
campaign, a total of 192,000 post 
cards, containing reprints of the 
series, were mailed out. 

The public’s reaction was soon 
apparent. A few persons became 
angry, some were critical of the 
series, and others manifested their 
dislike of being “teased.” On the 
other hand, there were favorable 
itiquiries enough to show that the 
series had been well received by 
the majority of those addressed. 
At any rate, the firm was satisfied 
that an impression had been made 
and comment caused in those 
circles that contained the highest 
percentage of prospects. 

At the right time, the negative 
effect of the teaser cards was off- 
set by the appearance in large 
newspaper spaces of a “positive” 
advertisement entitled “What 
Sunny Ridge IS.” The copy 
appeared between two panels con- 
taining reproductions of the pre- 
ceding smaller advertisements. Each 
panel was headed: “What Sunny 
Ridge IS NOT.” 

A second large newspaper adver- 
tisement was headed: “But Sunny 
Ridge HAS MORE.” At the sides 
were panels carrying illustrations 
similar in character to the teaser 
series, but all captioned with posi- 
tive statements such as the fol- 
lowing: 


Of course there is a view of the Sound. 


Just 
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-_promotion manager of the 
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Of course there is water, gas and ele. 
tricity. 
Of course there are golf clubs, 


Both inquiries and sales proved 
to be satisfactory, and many pur- 
chasers took occasion to state that 
it was the piling up of the negative 
statements which won their atten. 
tion and led them to investigate. 

The campaign as a whole, though 
not of large dimensions, was sufi- 
cient to indicate that a particular 
situation may call for the over- 
throw of one or all of the cardinal 
rules of advertising, which were 
after all, framed to fit the general 
run of cases. In short, precedent 
in advertising, as in all other fields, 
must be broken whenever strategy 
demands it. 


National Publishers to Meet at 
Shawnee-on-Delaware 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Association, Inc., 
will be held at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee. 
on-Delaware, Pa., on September 21 and 
22. President Arthur f. Baldwin has 
appointed the following committees to 
take charge: yee as B. A. 
Mackinnon and M. C. Robbins; golf 
tournament: Eugene Kelley, Graham 
Patterson and Francis L. Wurzburg; 
and entertainment, Duncan A. Dobie, 
Jr., and E. Kendall Gillett. 


Campaign Starts on Short 
Feature Films 
Film Exchanges, Inc. 


Educational 
New York, beginning with the Septem- 
ber issues of motion picture publica- 
tions, started a campaign to promote 
interest in its one and two-reel film re- 
leases. Full-page space is being used 
for this series which is appearing in 
five publications and which will con- 
tinue over a period of eight months. 


Joins Star Brush Mfg. 
Company 
Alphonse Isaacs, until recently sales 
Reliance 
icture Frame Company, has joined the 
Star Brush Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he will direct syndicate 
store sales promotion and advertising. 


Real Estate Account to Randall 


Agency 
The Chicago office of The Fred M. 
Randall Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct the 
real estate, co-operative apartment and 
bond advertising of Baird & Warner, 
Chicago. 
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CAMBRIA 
COUNTY FAIR 


| Ebensburg, Pa. 
September 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


This Fair will be attended by 


40,000 to 50,000 people 
daily. One of the oldest and 
most influential institutions of 
this enterprising and prosper- 
ous community is the 


JOHNSTOWN TRIBUNE 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC. 
CxIcaco Boston ATLANTA 























Who Is Responsible for the 
“Order Taker”? 


Doesn’t a Sales Organization Reflect Its Sales Manager? 


By C. C. Casey 


President, Work-Organizer Specialties Company 


A CERTAIN organization had 
about a hundred salesmen, 
almost every man of them a go- 
getter. There were few manufac- 
turers as large who had as effi- 
cient a sales organization. In 
fact, the sales force was the envy 
of hundreds of sales managers in 
other organizations. 

But the president of the com- 
pany received a memo from his 
sales manager, one day, which 
read as follows: 

“I have decided to resign. I 
have interested a group of men 
with money and we are going to 
start another business. I will not 
be a competitor, however, for I 
have not felt that I would wish to 
go out and fight the men I have 
hired and trained. “I am starting 
in the G——— field. 

“I promise you also that I will 
not make any. effort to take any 
of your present men with me, but 
I also warn you. that if any of 
them come to me for work, I will 
consider them the same as if they 
came from some other organiza- 
tion. If you hire a sales manager 
who cannot hold them, then you 
do not deserve to keep them. 

“The reason I am leaving you, 
likely will be clear to you with- 
out my telling you, in view of our 
several talks about salary. I feel 
that I am worth a very great deal 
more than I am getting, and I am 
going into business for myself to 
try to get it. 

“T have promised my new asso- 
ciates that I will be free thirty 
days from today.” 

Within three years, most of 
those go-getter salesmen were 
over in the new organization, 
again working for the man who 
made them into go-gétters. He 
kept his promise not to go after 
them, but they all felt the change, 
clear out. to their territories, with- 
in a week, and within three 
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months most of them not only 
were dissatisfied, but had learned 
where their boss had gone, and 
had made application for positions 
in his new sales organization. He 
took them on as fast as he needed 
them, and within three years had 
nearly all of them, B 

In the meantime, the old or- 
ganization flattened out to a mere 
“order-taking” basis. There was 
hardly a_go-getter in the organ- 
ization. It was no longer the envy 
of other sales managers. 

Also at about this time—about 
three years after starting the new 
organization—the sales manager 
who had built the original organ- 
ization, and now the bigger and 
newer organization of go-getters, 
was elected president of his com- 
pany, and had to hire a sales 
manager. 


NO MORE GO-GETTERS 


Now his organization also con- 
sists mostly of order-takers, and 
there is scarcely one of the old 
go-getters left. In fact, as an 
organization, it does not rank any 
higher today than the one which 
went to pot when he withdrew 
from it. He hired a sales man- 
ager on a basis of he himself be- 
ing there to help, and then fint- 
ing his new duties as head of the 
company were taking all his time, 
he left the sales organization more 
and more to his new sales mat- 


ager. 

These two illustrations give 4 
background: and ,a “andai for 
a statement I am going to make: 
that a sales organization is jus 
the shadow of the man who built 
it, or who directs it. 

If I were looking for a g0 
getter sales’ manager, a man whd 
could build a real honest-to-goot- 
ness sales organization, and I 
not care what he cost so long a 
he was worth it, I would look, not 
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Ninety Miles From 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


In the old days Rice Lake, largest city in Bar- 
ron County, Wisconsin, was a center of lumbering 
interests. Now it stands as the most thriving city 
in one of the greatest dairying counties in the 
greatest dairy state of the country. 76% of the land 
area of this country is in farms averaging 50 to 175 
acres. 

Barron County has 68,274 head of cattle, plac- 
ing it seventh largest in Wisconsin. In 1924 it 
ranked third in the state for butterfat sold—a total 
of over seven million pounds. Successful dairy- 
farming brings prosperity. The people of Barron 
county spend their money largely in their own 
county towns. Over seventy-five per cent of the 
farms in this county are worked by the owners. 

Rice Lake, located almost in the center of the 
county, has 12 grocers and meat dealers, 4 hard- 
ware stores, 5 confectioners, 3 druggists and 4 dry 
goods stores. 

Although it is about 90 miles from Superior to 
Rice Lake either by rail or over good state roads, 
its prosperous farmers are strong Telegram sup- 
porters, preferring the Superior Telegram to any 
other daily newspaper. The five largest dailies 
going into Rice Lake have a combined total daily 
circulation of 164. There are 701 Telegrams sent 
daily to this city of 5000. In Barron county there 
are 1592 more regular Telegram subscribers. 

Rice Lake and the county it is in form one 
part of the large Telegram field. To reach the 
buyers in this territory advertisers must use the 
Superior Telegram. No other one means of ad- 
vertising can offer the same coverage. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 


STANDS ALONE IN NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN & 
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Tee CLIENTS of 


BISSELL & LAND, INc. 


Allegheny Steel Co. t The Newton Steel Co. 
Steel Products Steel Sheets 
BRACKENRIDGE, PA. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


American Cement ; 
. Oil Well Supply Co. 
Tile Mae eeery Oil Field Equiprseni 


PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


American The Owen Bucket Co. 
Stainless Steel Co. Clamshell Buckets 
Stainless Steel and Iron CLEVELAND, OHIO 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Bailey-Farrell Mfg.Co. Pittsburgh Envelope 
Plumbing Supplies Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Complete Envelope Service 

The Duff GREENSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturing Co. Pittsburg Water 
Lifting Jacks Heater mpany 


“ pcan Water Heaters 
Follansbee Bros. Co. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Steel Sheet Products 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Sterling Wheelbarrow 
L. B. Foster Co. Raaeeny 
Track Equipment Wheelbarrows and 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Foundry Equipment 


National Steel Fabric MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Company The Tri 
- Ret e Tri-Lok Company 
Bt ivy ny oa Gratings and Treads 
; a PITTSBURGH, PA. 
National Valve & Mfg. 
Company Waverly Oil Works Co. 


Power Piping Industrial Oils and Greases 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BISSELL & LAND, INCORPORATED 
337 BOULEVARD of the ALLIES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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for such a sales manager, but for 
the type of salesmen I wanted in 
the organization I wished to build, 
and then I would know, when I 
had found a few such men in the 
same organization, that they were 
the “footprints” of the man I 
needed. 

I would avoid all sales man- 
agers whose men were mere order 
takers, for I would know that the 
sales manager was reflected in the 
men he had. 

If I succeeded in finding a 
sales organization made up mostly 
of go-getter salesmen, I would 
know I had found “the pearl of 
great price,” and that it was time 
(quoting the wise man) to “Go 
sell all that thou hath and buy” 
the services of the sales manager 
who was at the head of that or- 
ganization. 

There are sizes in sales man- 
agers just as there are sizes in 
shoes. There are “Ford” sales 
managers, and there are “Pack- 
ard” sales managers. - 

Perhaps there may be a field 
for both kinds. The Ford has 
been called a “get-there buggy,” 
and the Packard has become a 
symbol of high-class transporta- 
tion. In the same way we need 
“get there” sales organizations, 
and high-class sales organizations. 
Or rather, we have both kinds. I 
wouldn’t want to say that the 
mere order-taker type of sales 
organization is never good enough, 
nor to say that there never is a 
proposition which couldn’t be sold 
better by high-grade men. 

Recently I have had occasion to 
make an analysis of the reason 
for the “order-taker” salesman, 
and for the big organizations of 
order-taker salesmen. 

An executive friend of mine 
commented on a certain sales or- 
ganization in the food products 
field, which consists of over 400 
“walking phonographs,” men who 
apparently breathe by permission 
only, and whose only “talk” seems 
to come to them “canned” from 
the home office, 

_As we talked over the organiza- 
tion, it appeared to me as if that 
sales manager must have at the 
home office, some sort of a 
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“canning factory,” for canning 
sales talk, and policies, and meth- 
ods and sending it out to the 
salesmen in the field, 

There certainly doesn’t seem to 
be a particle of individuality or 
initiative left in those men. They 
are poorly paid, and so over- 
managed that they—well they are 
just animated walking phono- 
graphs. 

My friend wanted to know if 
that wasn’t a first-class example 
of the failure of scientific sales 
management. The sales manager 
of that organization probably calls 
it scientific sales management— 
he probably believes he has ‘refined 
the job of directing salesmen 
down to a fine science. Perhaps 
he even believes that he has a 
really great sales organization, for 
it does what he tells it to do, with- 
in its capacity, and it “goes”—like 
a cheap alarm clock—till he shuts 
it off. 

But I disagreed with my friend. 
I don’t call it scientific sales man- 
agement to squeeze all the initia- 
tive and individuality and go- 
getter qualities out of salesmen, 
by determining, at the home office, 
what every salesman shall say 
under every circumstance. 

I am a believer in helping sales- 
men in every possible way. I am 
an advocate of constantly giving 
the men selling ideas. I am a be- 
liever in sales training. I am even 
a believer in letting a salesman 
learn the one best way to present 
his proposition, and I do not in- 
sist on his having a different way 
of saying it to every different 
prospect. 


LET SALESMEN DO THEIR OWN 
BREATHING 


But I do not believe in breath- 
ing for the men, nor in recording 
all sales talk on a “phonograph 
record” at the home office and 
sending it to each man to be run 
off in front of each prospect on a 
sort of mental phonograph. I do 
not believe that the best sales ex- 
ecutives manage to take all of the 
initiative and individuality out of 
their men. : 

Neither do I believe that scien- 
tific sales management ever turns 
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salesmen into “rubber stamps” 
and “order takers.” Scientific 
means “based on knowledge,” but 
de-individualizing salesmen, ac- 
cording to my idea, is not a nat- 
ural result of methods of man- 
agement based on _§ scientific 
knowledge. 

I claim that the sales manager 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article would make any organiza- 
tion into an organization of go- 
getters. I claim that the man who 
took his place would make any 
organization into an organization 
of “order takers”—just as he did 
make. that organization of go- 
getters into an organization of 
mere order takers. 

If a business has a sales man- 
ager of the first type, it can’t have 
a staff of “order takers.” If a 
business has a sales manager of 
the other type, the only way it 
will ever get an organization of 
go-getters is to change sales man- 
agers—or find some way to help 
that sales manager develop his re- 
sources of mind. 

If a sales manager is too small 
for his job, he cannot be expected 
to rise to the tremendous task of 
being individual with a large 
number of salesmen. 

It is easy enough for a sales 
manager to be individual with one 
salesman, or maybe with ten, or 
possibly twenty; but when the 
number gets up to forty or fifty, 
or more, the small sales manager 
is going to be like a man who 
can’t swim, trying to wade in 
water over his head. 

My contention is that such a 
sales manager is almost certain to 
handle his salesmen as automa- 
tons. His thought is so littered 
and cluttered and diffused and 
muddied up with a multitude of 
unorganized ideas. that he hasn’t 
time to deal individually with his 
men. 

_ Sales managing is somewhat 
like mail advertising. There are 
men who are so constituted that 
when they send out as many as a 
dozen letters all alike, the letters 
get only a rubber stamp signature. 
It always makes me tired to see a 
mail campaign drop the indi- 
viduality of a pen signature just 
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because there are quite a number 
of the letters. I have seen many 
campaigns go through the labor 
and effort of a carefully filled-in 
name and address at the top, made 
over into a mere circular with g 
process signature. The pen signa. 
ture is more important and more 
individual than the filling in of the 
name. 

In the same way, the same type 
of man, as a sales manager, begins 
to de-individualize his contact 
with his men as soon as he gets 
enough of them to make it an 
effort to keep them separate. 

But the real sales manager, the 
chap who builds organizations of 
go-getters, knows every man by 
his first name, and he finds a 
way to get an individual touch 
into his relationship with them, 
As an organization gets bigger 
and bigger, this problem more and 
more takes the measure of the 
sales manager. 

In a way, the head of the busi- 
ness and the board of directors 
are to blame for “rubber stamp” 
sales organizations, for there is a 
very definite tendency among the 
larger executives to apply to the 
vitally important sales executive, 
the same principles that are al- 
most universally applied in the 
employment of minor workers. 


_ HOW MUCH IS AN ASSISTANT 
WORTH? 


There are plenty of men who 
take the position that a_stenog- 
rapher, for example, cannot pos- 
sibly be worth more than just 
about so much. The result is that 
any stenographer who is really 
worth more than that, never stays. 
I knew a sales executive, who has 
become quite famous in his field, 
who boasted to his board of 
directors that he could get high- 
grade assistants for $50 a week— 
men who could handle the depart- 
ment in his absence, and who 
could, after a year or so of train- 
ing under him, go out and get 
positions of responsibility, and 
salaries as big as his own. : 

His attitude was that no assis- 
tant could really be worth more 
than about $50 in his department. 
The board of directors, looking 
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How To Reach the 
Directors ‘Table of 
50,000 Major Businesses 


An investigation recently completed 
among over 200 businesses in the coun- 
try offers convincing proof that there 
are from one to six Active Bank Officers 
on the directorates or acting as directing 
heads of over 50,000 major businesses. 
Through the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal you reach approximately 
100,000 Bank Officers in 22,000 Banks— 
with a definite assurance ‘your message will 


be read. 


Research men of accredited agencies 
or advertisers may inspect the in- 
vestigation records in our office. 


Cover Positions in Color Are Available 
Beginning With the October Issue 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Member A. B. C. 
110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE WIGHT, 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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at his assistants, and realizing that 
they were high calibre men, 
couldn’t see how a man like him- 
self could possibly be worth over 
$5,000 as the head of the depart- 
ment ! 

Finally, he got an assistant who 
was not afraid to tell him the 
truth, and broke it gently to him 
one day, that the more he had to 
pay to get a real assistant—the 
closer that salary came to his own 
—the more likely he was to get a 
raise for himself. He saw the 
light and told his superiors how 
much a really good assistant could 
be worth, and got the assistant a 
raise—and before long got him- 
self a raise to $7,500—in an or- 
ganization where the general man- 
ager was getting only $12,000. 

This attitude of thought has a 
large bearing on the impotency of 
so many sales organizations. Busi- 
ness executives seem to have an 
idea that a sales manager can only 
be worth just about so much. No 
less a man than the head of one of 
the greatest railroad systems testi- 
fied before a congressional com- 
mittee a few years ago that he 
did not believe that any man could 
ever be worth more than $25,000 
a year. 

Yet if you have a sales organ- 
ization of 400 mere order takers, 
and could change it over into an 
organization of go-getters, you 
probably would double the sales, 
and quadruple the net profits. 
Wouldn’t a sales manager who 
could do that be worth just about 
any salary he might want? 

If business executives, though, 
believe .that the best sales man- 
ager in the world is worth up to 
2 per cent or more of sales when 
a dozen men are employed, and 
one-tenth of 1 per cent or less, on 
sales, when the organization gets 
up to 100 men or more, then they 
are not really entitled to any- 
thing better than the impotent 

of organization which a low- 
price sales manager can build. 

Business should offer some real 
incentive for a man to become a 
go-getter sales manager. Also a 
man should have the incentive of 
knowing that his board of direc- 
tors would willingly fire him and 
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hire another man at twice his 
salary if the other man could offer 
increased results. 

A business which can afford to 
pay a sales manager $6,000 a year 
or so, seldom will not hesitate to 
spend even $100,000 in additional 
selling expense, if there is g 
chance that the expenditure will 
get more business without increas- 
ing the percentage of selling costs, 
So why should it hesitate to pay 
a few thousand more in salary to 
get a man who can raise the 
potency of the sales organization? 

My idea is that the “order 
taker” type of sales organization 
is just an opportunity for a real 
sales manager to develop it into a 
better organization. 


Arthur S. Roberts Joins Balti- 
more Agency 


Arthur Stanley Roberts, previously 
with The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, has joined the staff of 
The Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency. For four years he 
was associated with Lever Brothers, 
Limited, London, as senior manager of 
the advertising department. Before 
going to London, Mr. Roberts had been 
editor-in-chief of the sales division 
house-organs of the Curtis company. 


. Bussmann to Introduce New 
Line of Lamps 
campaign, _ starting 
be conducted by the 
Bussmann Mfg. Co., St. Louis, to 
introduce its new line of Buss lights 
with parchment shades. Color pages in 
business papers and consumer publica- 
tions will be used together with direct- 

mail advertising to the trade. 


An gig 
September 1, wil 


David Lampe to Leave The 
Hecht Company 


David Lampe has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of The Hub and 
Henry’s and as supervisor of the adver- 
tising of other Baltimore stores con- 
ducted by The Hecht Company, with 
which he has been associated since 1920. 
His resignation takes effect some time 
before October 1. 


J. S. Mims, General Manager, 
. . ’ 
Tampa “Morning Tribune’ 
J. S. Mims, business manager of the 
Tampa, Fia., orning Tribune, has 
been advanced to the position of general 
manager. 
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What Seattle's | 


36 Biggest 
Retailers Learned 


January to June, inclusive, for 1926 
shows that the thirty-six largest re- 
tail stores in Seattle gave the Post- 
Intelligencer 48. 87% more display 
advertising than in the same six 
months’ period of 1925! 


The P.-I. now, with the greatest 
weekday and Sunday circulation, 
is the most profitable advertising 
investment in this prosperous city 
of 400,000 live-wire people! 


National advertisers can safely follow 
the lead of the majority of retailers 


Seattle’s Only Morning Newspaper! 


Kastern Western Coast 
Representative Representative Representative 
W. B& CHEW WM. H. WILSON T. CG HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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7 A NACION 
of 
Buenos Aires 


The only newspaper in the Argentine 
with a certified audited circulation. 


LA NACION consistently publishes more display ad- 
vertising and at a higher rate than any other news- 
paper in Buenos Aires. During the first six months of 
1926, it has led any other newspaper in nearly every 
important display classification, such as: 


Automobiles and Accessories 
Toilet Preparations 
Department Stores 
Machinery 

Patent Medicines 

Books 

Cigars and Cigarettes 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES 
Correspondent and General S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Representative Times Bldg., New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


‘Please write for ‘Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Cir- 
culation,” by’ Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of La Nacion. 
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Salesmen as Advertising 
Missionaries 





Jounson, Reap & Company 
Cutcaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please give us a list of any 
articles which pan comeest - 
either of your publications relative to Ad 
the Somtcnte and value to salesmen of vance 


merchandising, to their trade, the adver- 


tising of their company? — , n 
The writer has been given the assign- book 

ment to prepare a series of articles to In 
run in a house organ published by one 
of our diese -—< to - for the 4 
purpose of inducing their salesmen to 

ny more effectively the advertising 1S always 
which this company is running in na- 
tional publications. Any articles that 


you may have run on this subject will s ] 
oS es essentia 
for 


Grorce H. Reap, 
Vice-President. 


Grorce K. Brown Company, Inc. 
CHaTTanooca, TENN. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We manufacture and sell an_ ex- 


tensively and intensively advertised ice | 66 9? 
cream in competition with two or three 
small ice cream plants that do no ad- 
vertising whatever, but rely strictly on 
a low price in lining up dealers. 
Will you kindly furnish us a list ~ 
an 


references to Printers’ INK 
Printers’ INK Monrtuty that would be 
helpful in coaching our salesmen ix 
methods of educating dealers to a real 
appreciation of advertised brands. 

The furnishing of a list of the refer- “th Y 
ences requested, together with any other ed e pape 
information you think would be of as- 
sistance, at your convenience, will be 


very greatly appreciated. t 7 
Grorce K. Brown Company, Inc. tha 1S 
. J. Wrixorre, 
Vice-President. 


99 
CHAPPELOW ce ComPANY England 
0. 


St. UIS, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you send us a list of articles 
that have appeared in your publications, 
regarding the various ways in which ad- 
vertising campaigns may be presented 
at clients’ sales conventions? 


CuaPrpELow ApvERTISING CoMPANY Orders for 1927 are 


Tue Bercer Brorners Company 
on te —- Conn. Ww bein arran ed 
editor o INTERS’ INK: 

We are working on the problem of no & 8 
merchandising our national advertising 
to our sales force. At present, we run 
occasional articles in our house organs— 
we have two, one for the sales force 
and one ~ the Be ou ca ne = Taper 
we also send each month «4 broadside of 
each advertisement with a write-up MARION JEAN LYON 
telling how it can be tied up in local Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
selling. We also have electros and mat &, FLEET STREET, 
reproductions made of the illustrations LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
used in the current style advertisement 
with copy prepared here which we 
supply at cost to the sales women to use 


in their local advertising. Mla sisi lis aaa 
We would like, if possible, to get 
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Good Copy 


when backing an 
article or service 
of genuine merit 
can prove its 
superior value. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















some suggestions of arresting ways of 
presenting the material that accompanies 
the broadside and also of new ways of 
merchandising the advertising to the 
sales force. If you can refer us to any 
articles which you may have published 
on this subject or can give us any idea 
of any sources of help in handling our 
problem, we shall greatly appreciate jt. 

Tue Bercer Broruers Company 
bn problem of inducing sales- 

men to co-operate with the ad- 
vertising department has been dis- 
cussed time and time again. Yet, 
it appears to be as thoroughly alive 
today as it ever was. ‘The proof 
of this lies in the fact that the 
four inquiries reproduced herewith 
were received within a period of 
two days. 

If any advertising campaign is 
to succeed, it must be advertised 
to the sales force. Results will be 
more quickly and more economi- 
cally obtained when plenty of time 
and thought are expended in ac- 
quainting the salesmen with the 
advertising. 

There are any number of ex- 
amples which we might mention 
here. The current campaign of the 
Texas Company, which was given 
in detail in the August 5 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, is of special in- 
terest. This company recently dis- 
covered a way to make a new and 
better gasoline. An elaborate cam- 
paign was planned for the purpose 
of bringing the new gasoline to the 
public’s attention in an emphatic 
manner. The salesmen were given 
full information regarding this ad- 
vertising and the reasons why the 
new gasoline was an improvement 
over the old. Consequently, they 
were able to go out and pump the 
service station men full of real 
selling talk. When the time came 
for the advertising to break, the 
service men knew the text of the 
advertisements practically word 
for word. The campaign probably 
would not have been half so suc- 
cessful if the company’s salesmen 
had not co-operated with the ad- 
vertising department. 

Presenting advertising at the 
sales convention is one method of 
giving salesmen this vital infor- 
mation. To get information and 
suggestions on how manufacturers 
are presenting advertising at sales 
conventions, we have referred our 
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Vote men liketo 
1h what's happeni 


And in this they are not unlike other substan- 
tial business men, but perhaps a trifle more 
so. This is evidenced by their unusual prefer- 
ence for NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW, be- 
cause its outstanding characteristic is that it tells 
the hotel industry what’s happening. Being a 
weekly, it gives hotel executives the news of 
their field first, as well as concentrated, authori- 
tative, practical articles on new and better 
methods of hotel operation and maintenance. 


* 














The wide appeal of this type of editorial material 
and service makes NATIONAL HOTEL 
REVIEW the best possible kind of medium to 
reach the executives in this big institutional field. 
And it is because it is this type of medium that 
it carries more than twice as much advertising 
as any other journal in the hotel field. Look 
through its pages at the advertising of the most 
canny of all advertisers—the supply houses that 
sell to hotels. They know hotels and hotel papers 
and place the foundation of their preference on 


NATIONAL | 
HOTEL REVIEW 


A.B.C. A. R. EADIE, Advertising Manager A. B. P. 


609 Chapman Bldg. 119 West 40th Street 10 S. La Salle St. 
Los Angeles New York . Chicago 
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inquirers to two articles which ap- 
peared in the December 24, 1925, 
and November 3, 1921, issues of 
Printers’ INK. These articles tell 
specifically how advertising should 
be introduced at sales conventions, 
It is important when selling ad- 
vertising to salesmen to use dra- 
matic or startling methods so as 
to make a lasting and convincing 
impression. It is often advisable 
to employ diagrams of some kind 
or a chart to demonstrate certain 
ideas more clearly. A novel plan 
was used recently by the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., to 
give their sales force the complete 
publicity program for 1926 at their 
annual sales conference. A large 
chart entitled “Stanley Publicity 
Program for 1926” was divided 
into two sections. One-half was 
headed “Directed to consumer” and 
the other half headed “Directed to 
the Trade.” Both of these sec- 
tions had three separate sub- 
divisions, namely : Advertisements, 
Printed Material, and Display Ma- 
terial. These again were sub- 
divided so that salesmen could 
easily tell in what mediums the 
company was advertising, and 
what catalogues, booklets, direct- 
mail literature, etc., were being 
sent out. After: the convention, 
copies of this chart were dis- 
tributed to each salesman. C. E 
Nelson of the Stanley Works’ ad- 
vertising department, says about 
the chart: “It has helped them (the 
salesmen) to see at a glance a 
complete picture of what we are 
doing in an advertising way.” 
Many manufacturers now real- 
ize the importance of getting their 
salesmen and their advertising to 
work hand in hand and they are 
taking measures to keep the sales 
force well informed. A number 
of thesé manufacturers who have 
solved the problem of getting the 
sales and advertising departments 
to co-operate have set forth their 
experiences in the editorial pages 
of Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
Ink Montutiy. A list of those 
articles is available to any sub- 
scriber—fEd. Printers’ INK. 


Florence F. Rowles, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the L. R. Brown 
Company, St. Paul, has joined the 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis. 
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A sworn circulation statement issued in May, 1926, gave 
the following figures: 


Average Daily Circulation, 235,000 
Average Sunday Circulation, 290,000 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Telephone Vanderbilt 5948 250 Park Avenue, New York 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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Prudent Business Men Today 
Rely on Dependable Forecasts 


RUSTWORTHY business forecasts are taken 
at their face value by far-sighted business men. 


A large increase in advertising presages a large 
increase in business, according to figures compiled 
by the Harvard Business Survey. 


Application of this fact to the Akron market 
foretells even greater prosperity than before, for 
the lineage of the Akron Beacon Journal increased 
from 6,988,649 lines in the first half of 1925 to 
8,248,155 lines in the first half of 1926, a gain of 
1,259,506 lines. 


An increase in building permit figures from 
$8,203,968 for the first half of 1925 to $8,929,725 
for the first half of 1926 shows an increase of 
$725,757. 


Bank: deposits late in 1925 were $84,457,000. 
They increased to $89,795,000 in the first half of 
1926, showing a gain of $5,338,000 for the period. 

These figures, with the population statistics, 
justify the inclusion of the Akron, Ohio, market in 
any national sales campaign and prove the Akron 
Beacon Journal the best medium to reach that 
market. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


First in News, Circulation, and Advertising 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York . Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 


2nd in Ohio-14th in U.S. among six day ‘evening newspeper 
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How 
Walworth Trains Its 
Salesmen 


(Continued from page 6) 
between the marks of the lowest 
and the highest on the list to indi- 
cate any difference in the ability 
and knowledge of the entire list of 
candidates. Incidentally, twelve 
of the seventeen students have now 
taken that examination and there 
has not been a single grading be- 
low 97 per cent. 

Along with the instruction on 
the product, weekly sessions were 
devoted to selling instruction. The 
classes were in charge of the sales 
manager who has his headquarters 
at Kewanee, and he drilled the 
students on basic principles of sell- 
ing and conducted “demonstra- 
tions” in which the students acted 
as salesmen. These demonstra- 
tions were conducted, whenever 
possible, in the presence of higher 
officials of the company and it was 
always planned to have as listeners 
some of the engineers and produc- 
tion men, to check up the student 
salesmen on their statements about 
technical points. 

In a “demonstration” one of the 
officials acts as purchasing agent. 
His role may be, for example, the 
buyer for a railroad. Nearby is 
the “master mechanic” of the 
road, ready to be called in to ad- 
vise the purchasing agent. The 
student leaves the room. He 
knocks on the door, presents his 
card to the “office boy” who may 
be the works manager, or a vice- 
president, and asks to see the pur- 
chasing agent. Sometimes the 
student is allowed to cool his heels 
in the outer office, just to give 
realism to his practice. 

Admitted to the purchasing 
agent’s “sanctum,” he proceeds to 
explain his mission and demon- 
strate one of the “specialties” such 
as a Kewanee union, regrinding 
valve or Stillson wrench, actually 
producing a sample for examina- 
tion and explaining in detail the 
merits of the article shown. He 
emphasizes the particular advan- 
tage offered by that specialty for 
railroad use, dwelling upon its de- 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Daily, Sunday, Tri-Weekly 
$10,000,000.00 
Was paid Georgia tobacco 
growers between August 


3rd and 1/8th for part of 


this year's tobacco crop. 


Tobacco is classed as one of 
Georgia's minor crops, along 
with peaches, watermelons, 
cantaloups, etc. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





Attractiveness in a 
house-organ, a cata- | 
| logue or a mail cam- 
paign is no accident. 
Make a note to call 
us. Caledonia 6076. 


CURRIER >» HARFORD 
LTD -468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
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pendability, long life, economy of 
operation, etc. The salesman’s 
argument is that the Kewanee 
union, for example, is made with 
a forged bronze to steel contact, 
which prevents corrosion; that it 
may be removed from a steam line 
by a few turns with a wrench and 
re-installed in a brief time; that 
it will withstand vibration and 
hard service. He is ready to talk 
of steam pressures, of tensile 
strengths, of heat capacity and ex- 
pansion possibilities. 

A purchasing agent is often un- 
informed on the more technical 
details of such merchandise, so he 
calls his master mechanic into 
conference. That often happens 
in real selling. And the master 
mechanic digs into fundamentals. 
He is thoroughly familiar with 
the mechanical problems of a 
roundhouse and he puts the sales- 
man through a grilling that is a 
real test of a young man’s knowl- 
edge. The student has to know 
his stuff, or he soon finds himself 
in a tangle. 

Meanwhile the audience looks 
on in a critical way. After the 
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mock “sale” the student is told in 
all frankness what his shortcom- 
ings were. His fellow students 
are especially critical. If the 
demonstrator makes the slightest 
slip—not in his approach, for no 
standard way of approach js 
taught—in his statements about 
the product, he is set right by one 
of his fellow students or by an 
engineer before the session ends, 
It is good practice and it accom- 
plishes two important results. A 
young man who goes through 
these demonstrations a few times 
in the presence of high ranking 
officials begins before long to lose 
any diffidence which may have 
hampered him at the start. As 
one of them expressed it: 

“After making a monkey out of 
myself in front of the works man- 
ager and some of the superin- 
tendents, I feel ready to face the 
hardest boiled P.A. in the coun- 
t 


The other result is that confi- 
dence is built up in the student's 
own belief in his ability to present 
a sales argument. He knows his 
product and, after a while, begins 
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1,597 


Net Paid New Subscribers 
DURING JULY 


A dull month—and yet 1,597 Masons 
in New York State decided they wanted 
SQUARE AND COMPASS because it 
would give them Masonic news that they 
could find in no other publication. 


Each one was willing to send his dollar 
for a year’s subscription, without pre- 
miums or other inducements—just for the 
news contained therein. 


Surely when a man does this he thinks of 


SQUARE AND COMPASS as a different 


fraternal newsmagazine. 


We rather feel that way ourselves when 
we consider that our circulation represents 
only voluntary, paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions—99% sent through the mails. 





Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 








NEW YORK ‘in 


wate % omni) 
EVERY Cor 
A Chronicle of xX Masonic Events 


Utica, N. Y. 


New York Advertising office 
130 West 42nd Street 

Room 1106, Phone Wis. 1168 
Mr. S. C. Stevens, Mgr. 
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Helpful copies of our House Organ production 
will be sent on your request 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street + New York 





to know that he knows it. | 
gives him heart to face the dreaded 
examination ahead. That final 
test looms up as a mental hazard 
throughout the course. One can't 
bluff his way through 625 ques. 
tions covering the whys and 
wherefores of the manufacture of 
cast and malleable iron, brass, 
steel and nickel products. The 
student has to “know his stuff” or 
he can’t get by, and he knows in 
advance that if he doesn’t get by, 
he'll have to drop out or start all 
over again. 

The twenty-one weeks at Ke. 
wanee are followed by six to eight 
weeks in the company’s other 
works, at Boston, Greensburg, Pa, 
and Attalla, Ala., where the stu- 
dent covers those products which 
are not manufactured in the Ke- 
wanee plant. Final examinations 
follow the additional courses and 
the sales instruction is continued. 
In addition, during the progress 


of the Boston course, the student 


is drilled on general company 
policies and procedures. Such 
subjects as jobber relationships, 
the salesman’s responsibility to the 
credit department, co-operation 
with, the advertising department, 
relationship to other salesmen, his 
attitude toward competitors; 
claims, traffic and freight allow- 
ances are explained. He is given 
a course of study of the catalogue 
and is drilled in pricing. 

One afternoon a week is de 
voted to this final course of in- 
struction. The executive officers 
of the company sit in with the 
student group and talk to them 
about company policy. 

The day comes when the embryo 
salesman is ready for road work. 
The boys have been making quite 
a ceremony of the final day, when 
the examination is finished and 
they are told at last where they 
are to go, to Texas, Maine or Cali- 
fornia—information that is with- 
held until they are ready. The 
ceremony is simple but significant 
—each student makes a bonfire of 
his grease-soaked overalls. 

Actual results in the field of 
sales have more than proved the 
worth of such a sales course. 
Among the higher sales executives 
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HAL H. KING 


Bringing to The Bulletin a well- 
rou! ience in retail 
advertising, \ adver- 
tising, industrial advertising 
and sales ‘management, Mr. 
King is well known through his 

gani: ope" ising a er 
Business Bureau work plus his 
years of endeavor in selling the 
newspaper as the basic adver- 
tising medium. 





cAnnouncing- 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 


HAL H. KING 


AS 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


THE BULLETIN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete newspaper with 
a Daily Picture Tabloid 


vad 


Noti IR 
Kepr 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CONVENTION CITY OF DIXIE 


Within 24 hours’ travel of two-thirds 
of the population of the United States. 
A city of open hearted hospitality, with 
a perfect climate. Has entertained an 
average of more than one Convention 
per day in past years, and future bookings 
indicate a much greater number for 1926. 


Send for new, completely illustrated booklet 
showing our ideal tion faciliti 





The South’s Supreme Hotel 


The ATLANTA BILTMORE 
ATLANTA ({p} GEORGIA | 


463 West Peachtree Street 
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of the company are men who re- 
ceived their initial preparation in 
the “specialty school” which was 
started at Kewanee some years 
ago. And some of the first gradu- 
ates of the present school have 
already made strides which en- 
courage the hope that they will 
prove real winners. 

In fact, the Walworth Company 
is counting on some of these boys 
to fill some big sales executive 
chairs in the future. It is up to 
them. 


‘Adolf Gobel, Inc., Under New 
Management 


A new corporation has been formed 
to take over the business of Adolph 
Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and will 
operate under the same name. The 
business was started in a retail store by 
Adolph Gobel in 1891 who gradually 
extended his business to the manufac- 
ture of fresh and smoked meat prod- 
ucts, which are sold to delicatessen 
stores in the New York metropolitan 
territory. 

Through advertising the company has 
created an acceptance for Gobel trade- 
marked products which are distributed 
through 4,100 wholesale and retail out- 
lets. Sales for 1925 amounted to more 
than $8,250,000. In the capitalization 
of the new company this good-will is 
being carried at the nominal charge of 
one dollar. 

Robert 
secretary 
continue 
ness. 


H. E. Golden, Chicago Man- 
ager, Florence Stove Company 


Harvey E. Golden, at one time in 
charge of the exporting of Edward Mil- 
ler & Company, Meriden, Conn., and 
later in charge of the export activities 
of The General Fireproofing Company, 
New York, has been appointed Chicago 
manager of the Florence Stove Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Kloiber, vice-president and 
of the former company, will 
the management of the busi- 


Campaign Planned for Rogers 
Golden Syrup 


Newspapers on the Pacific Coast will 
be used in an advertising campaign 
which is being planned by the British 
Columbia Sugar Refining Company, 
Vancouver, B. C.; on its Rogers Golden 

This campaign will be directed 

y Botsford-Constantine Company, 

Inc., Seattle, Wash., advertising agency. 


Alva C. Lee Dead 


_Alva C. Lee, manager of Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., at Kansas City, died re- 
cently at Des Moines, Iowa. He was 
forty-nine years of age. 
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Mail 
Circulation Manager 
Wanted 


National magazine reach- 
ing dry goods and de- 
partment stores— 
—Seeks man able to sell 
circulation by mail. 
—Fine future for the 
right man. Give all es- 
sential details in first 
letter. 

Address “‘A,”. Box 252, 


Printers’ Ink. 











Want 


to reach 


Chain 


Stores? 
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AG E 
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Accepted 


A product advertised 
in The Chronicle is a 
product accepted! For 
61 years San Fran- 
cisco has been guided 
by this leading news- 
paper. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
Madison 
Mich 


n Ave., Chicago; R. J. 


well Co., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Henry White, Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisca 


ronicle 





An 
Advertising Man 
goes to market 


for an opportunity 


S* years of copy, layout 
and production — retail 
and wholesale selling — re- 
search and field work— have 
equipped him with a sound, 
— business sense, yet 
eft his ability to visualize 
refreshingly unimpaired. 
o ° a 
The agency that needs a 
production manager who 
me Cogmerme os se de 
or the manufacturer that needs 
an advertising manager who 
can both create and com- 
plete will find a man under 
30, married, who can handle 
details as well as campaigns, 
who is vigorous and seeking 
opportunity in exchange for 
hard work and ability. 


Available September Fifteenth 
Address Printer’s Ink, W. Box 107 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JULY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, live stock and 
classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 
Lines 
Country Gentlemen 
California Citrograph 
Successful Farming 
Farm Mechanics 
Farm Journal 
Capper’s Farmer 
Farm & Fireside 
American Fruit Grower 
Field Illustrated 
Power Farming 
American Farming 
Farm Life 
Farmers’ Home Journal 
Better Fruit 


17,316 
14,258 
10,310 
8,370 
8,013 
7,442 
6,380 
5,863 
3,927 
3,888 
3,816 
2,998 
2,956 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines 
OS ie Pe 21,431 
19,225 
. 18,099 
14,551 
12,839 
11,959 
11,038 
. 10,502 


Dakota Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 

Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Farmstead, Stock & Home 
Orange Judd Illinois Farmer .. 
Missouri Ruralist 

Montana Farmer 

Michigan Business Farmer 
Utah Farmer 9,977 
The Dairy Farmer 7,518 
Southern Agriculturist 7,341 
Southern Ruralist 7,317 
South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 6,955 
Western Farm Life 6,674 
Western Farmer 6,550 
Southern Planter 6,343 
Missouri Farmer 4,478 
Southern Cultivator & Farming. 4,232 
Arkansas Homestead 3,518 
Modern Farming 2,040 


WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 


The Farmer 

Pacific Rural Press 
California Cultivator 
Florida Grower 

Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Iowa Homestead 
Nebraska Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

New England Homestead 
Kansas Farmer Mail & Breeze.. 18,152 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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MERCHANDISING 


Sales Analysis 


Plus 
National Advertising 
Plus 


Re-Sale Plans 
U U 


"PLUS" IN ADVERTISING 


Merchandising is a cross-word puzzle kind of a term, to 
which we have given a clean-cut meaning. We plan the 
sort of national advertisements you need —to give each 
product an enduring personality in the eyes of the con- 
sumer. (jBut beforehand, a practical analysis of the client’s 
markets that is entirely different from the ordinary jum- 
ble of statistics and theories. (And afterwards, practical 
Re-Sale Plans which meet the dealer's selling problems 
with a precision that gets his whole-hearted co-operation, 
always. We'll make every dollar of your advertising 
appropriation bring in its quota of sales. 
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153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE. frrposccerante mpm 
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RED-HEADED 


and 


A HUSTLER! 


OME manufacturer or adver- 
§ tistes agency needs him. No 

matter where you place him, 
on copy, contact, sales-letters, 
direct-by-mail or sales promo- 
tion, this man will come through 
with bel's on. He’s there, that’s 
all. His 4-A agency and sales 
experience record prove it. Plenty 
of fight and fire. Clean cut, clear 
thinking with a bent fer work- 
ing out unique sales and ad- 
vertising ideas. College graduate. 
Tem years New York experience. 
Young enough to listen and old 
enough to realize that success and 
hard work are synonymous. Sal- 
ary secondary te opportunity to 
prove that he’s the hustler you’ve 
been looking for. Address ‘‘X,”’ 
Box 108, care of Printers’ Ink. 























Wanted 
a Bostonian 
Advertising Manager 


NE of the largest 

manufacturers of 
specialized shop equip- 
ment, located near Bos- 
ton, has an unusually 
attractive opening for 
an advertising manager 
who has had some 
agency service experi- 
ence. Opportunity to 
become one of the 
gang. Must know his 
stuff. Write fully en- 
closing photograph of. 
yourself’ and samples 
of your work. 


Address “0,” Box 101, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Lines 

Progressive Farmer & Farm 
Woman 16,723 
Michigan Farmer 16,515 
Rural New Yorker ....:....... 16,079 
Farm & Ranch 16,060 
Wisconsin Farmer 15,669 
Washington Farmer 15,569 
Oregon Farmer 15,167 
Breeder’s Gazette 14,910 
Pennsylvania Farmer 14,900 
Idaho Farmer 14,345 
American Agriculturist 12,454 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 11,600 
Pennsylvania Stockman & Farmer 11,254 
Dairymen’s League News 7,046 
Pacific Homestead 2,791 


FARM NEWSPAPERS , 
ines 
Kansas City Weekly Star 13,792 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 10,974 
Kansas City Weekly Journal ... 8,997 
St. Paul Farmers’ Dispatch.... 8,008 
Memphis Weekly Commercial 
Appeal 7,687 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitution 7,352 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal .... 6,074 
St. Louis Weekly Globe Democrat 5,669 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


Metal Toy Account for 


Brenninger and Wolcott 

The Keystone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, manufacturer of metal 
toys, has placed its advertising account 
with Brenninger and Wolcott, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, also of Boston. Met- 
ropolitan newspapers and business papers 
are to be used for the present. 


Russell-Miller Advances 
C. H. Sanborn 


Charles H. Sanborn, general sales 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Company, Minneapolis, has been made 
vice-president, in charge of sales. Har- 
old R. Ward, assistant sales manager 
and secretary of the company, has been 
appointed general sales manager. 


New Account for Salem, 
Oreg., Agency 
The D. E, Nebergall Company, packer 
of Prodowest hams and bacon, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Martin Advertising Service, Salem, 
Oreg. Newspapers will be used. 


John Jay Messler has joined Heintz & 
Robertson, Los Angeles, as plan and 
copy executive. He previously was 
with Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Fran- 
CISCOy 
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Cdn You Sell In 
This Market Profitably?P 


E HAVE prepared a complete report 
of market conditions that will prove 
invaluable in determining your sales 

plans in the Pacific Southwest. 


This report covers population statistics, com- 
parative purchasing power, location of buy- 
ing centers, transportation facilities and rates, 
commerce and production figures, distribut- 
ing methods and costs, buying habits, potential 
sales and other pertinent data. 


We shall be glad to mail a complimentary 
copy of this report upon request. 


Los Angeles Warehouse Co. 


316 Commercial St., Los Angeles, California 
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The Movie A letter received 
Mind recently from an 


Australian corre- 
spondent criticizes certain aspects 
of American advertising as it is 
represented by some of the adver- 
tisements which appear from time 
to time in our periodicals. He 
says it is evidence that we are 
afflicted, as a people and as ad- 
vertisers, with what he calls the 
“movie mind.” This particular 
type of mind, he says, never 
doubts the sanity of the hero. The 
latter goes out into the pouring 
rain without hat or coat when he 
might as easily have taken both. 
He is supposed to be hard up and 
starving while the screen shows 
him to us living ‘in a chalet sur- 
rounded with wardrobes of suits. 
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And the “movie mind” never ques- 
tions. Similarly, in advertising, 
people with the “movie mind” have 
to be pandered to and their pres- 
ence in the population, in the opin- 
ion of our corresnondent, is re- 
flected in the successful appeal of 
the maudlin suggestive advertise- 
ment. 

Our correspondent recognizes 
the value of suggestion but thinks 
there is such a thing as taking it 
so far that it defeats itself, even 
when we are advertising to school 
boys and their doting parents. 
Humanity’s lit‘le weaknesses 
should not be exploited too widely 
We should, he suggests, endeavor 
to get our advertising as far away 
from the thimble and pea or the 
gold brick as possible. 

Looking at our advertising ex- 
hibit dispassionately, we must ad- 
mit that life as it is portrayed in 
the advertisements is often, to put 
it mildly, a little highly colored. 
Business and social success, marital 
happiness, health, beauty and long 
life are not solely dependent upon 
the use of a single product. Other 
things help a little. The question 
is, would advertising be more be- 
lievable and sales larger if the 
appeal were a little less gospel-like 
the product not so panacean, and 
the use or service offered some- 
thing short of being a vital neces- 
sity? 

The movies are most frequently 
criticized because they disseminate 
false ideas of life. When adver- 


‘tising falls under the same criti- 


cism, those who read advertising, 
believe it, and act upon the sugges- 
tions they receive, may be disap- 
pointed. Then what will they do? 
Will they come back for more, or 
not? ; 

When advertising is most effi- 
cient it is diametrically opposed to 
movie-mindedness, the sign of 
which is unquestioning acceptance 
of whatever is proposed. Adver- 
tising increases economic wealth. 
It gives the consumer more things 
for his dollar than the dollar 
could buy were there no advertis- 
ing. It helped the business world 
to discover the principle that the 
cost of production is something to 
be divided by the number of units 
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produced, and that the cost per 
unit goes down as the number pro- 
duced goes up. The public, as a 
whole, is the beneficiary of adver- 
tising. There can be no necessity, 
in the long run, for advertising to 
protest too much regarding the 
stupendous good to be derived 
from the use of the product ad- 
vertised. 


Two days after 
her channel swim 
Gertrude Ederle 
wrote over her 
signature: “I was an_ honest 
amateur and I intend to be an 
honest professional at any cost. 
I'm not going to indorse things 
that I do not know anything about. 
I'm not going to say for a few 
thousand dollars here and a few 
thousand dollars there that I 
trained on some malted product 
when I didn’t do any such thing or 
that I like punko cigarettes when 
I never smoke. 

“That trick of the advertising 
business has always seemed funny 
to me; stage and sporting celebri- 
ties ballyhooing in print for out- 
board motors they’d never know 
how to start, for silly tonics and 
patented foods they never taste, 
for one State’s lemons or raisins 
or one firm’s clothing or tobacco 
that they wouldn’t use on a bet.” 

Give Miss Ederle credit. She 
calls advertising a business and not 
a game. And aside from that she 
has put her finger squarely on a 
matter regarding which advertisers 
may well indulge in some earnest 
figuring. 

Advertisers like praise for their 
products from the Caesars of sport, 
stage, screen and public affairs. 
They yearn for it to the extent 
that they solicit this praise vigor- 
ously and buy it as primitive peo- 
ples buy glass beads. One man 
tells another, they say; and if the 
man who does the telling is 
famous, sales will jump in propor- 
tion to his fame. 

So far so good. But it is being 
noised about among the multitudes 
that these testimonials give off a 
hollow sound—that ‘they really 
mean nothing. The buying public 
is being told just that. A recent 


Empty Praise 
from the 
Caesars 
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news story concerning a football 
star whose name is used for a 
candy bar, a meat loaf and a 
sweater, says, “On his last appear- 
ance in New York .. . he 
performed the unparalleled feat of 
obtaining $1,000 for a cigarette 
testimonial, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had never smoked and 
admitted that he couldn’t discrimi- 
nate between the aroma of a burn- 
ing mattress and that of a dollar 
perfecto.” 

Repeat that sort of statement a 
few times in a metropolitan news- 
paper and the man in the street 
begins to think all testimonial copy 
is faked. Right at that point the 
value of all advertising begins to 
be diminished. Advertising that 
can’t be believed won’t help sales 
much. Isn’t it time advertisers 
realized that? Isn’t it time they 
began to think about separating 
genuine praise from the empty and 
harmful endorsements of merce- 
naries whose only standard of 
business dealing is “Get the 
money”? 


The medical pro- 
go it seems, 

is deserting the 
Physicians ranks of the anti- 
advertiser. After one reads the 
article by Dr. Morris Fishbein in 
the August 19 issue of Printers’ 
INK it is not a very wild guess to 
conclude that the physicians are . 
finally coming out of their trenches 
and are at least disposed to get on 
speaking terms with the business 
force that they formerly fought 
with bitterness. When the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is ready 
to admit, as it does, that advertis- 
ing can perform a highly valuable 
function in spreading the gospel of 
preventive medicine, some progress 
has been made that, a few years 
ago, would have been regarded as 
absurdly impossible. 

Yet here we have this powerful 
foe of quacks and nostrums calm- 
ly and resolutely placing its O.K. 
on advertising a long line of reme- 
dies and medical appliances direct 
to the patient. What has hap- 
pened? It has been said by the 
patent medicine neople and some 
others that the physician’s enmity 


And Now 
Come the 
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toward advertising has been in- 
spired by his belief that it would 
advance self-medicati-> and thus 
interfere with the business of the 
doctor. Does the doctors’ newly 
gained, friendship for advertising, 
then, mean that he has become 
altruistic all at once and that he is 
indorsing something that will 
make it harder for him to gain a 
living ? 

Not at all. It means that the 
doctor, in addition to being a pro- 
fessional man, who from the very 
nature of things is engaged in a 
snecies of uplift work, is now be- 
coming a business man also. He 
is realizing that the right kind of 
medical advertising, done by the 
pharmaceutical houses and others, 
is bound to create in the minds of 
the people a greater concern for 
health and the means of attaining 
or preserving, it. 

The next A step, with this 
preventive medicine program so 
firmly established, is for the phy- 
Sicians to use institutional adver- 
tising in behalf of the profession 
itself. Dr. Fishbein says that in 
the last few decades medical 
science has made more progress 
than in the previous 2,000 years. 
Yet it has its enemies—people who 
oppose it in ways ranging from the 
intelligent down to the fanatical. 
Medicine has never yet stated its 
case in a businesslike way to the 
country at large. We predict that 
it will do this, one of these days. 
Medicine and advertising, once as 
far apart as day and night, have 
got together. They can, and doubt- 
less will, get closer yet. 


Not Too 
Late to 


Contrary to the 
expectations 4 f 
its sponsors, the 
Advertise Seoqui-Centennial 
the Sesqui_ Exposition at 
Philadelphia is not ‘securing the 
large and representative attendance 
so enthusiastically anticipated. 
No small part of the attendance 
to the exposition to date has been 
due to a number of conventions 
which were attracted to Phila- 
delphia, influenced in part by a 
desire to participate in the cele- 
bration. One of these conventions 
was that of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. The mayor, 
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in his address of welcome, con- 
fessed the need of advertising and 
appealed to organized advertising 
for assistance in getting an at. 
tendance of 50,000, 

The clubs’ membership, how- 
ever, is made up of individuals 
who, if their services are volun- 
teered, must work without com- 
pensation and take time from their 
more immediate occupations. It 
evidently has been difficult to get 
volunteers to undertake the prepa- 
ration of a program of advertising. 
Some private individuals and con- 
cerns have contributed space but 
the task is too much for a small 
group. In the meantime, two more 
months have gone by. 

It is not too late to start to cor- 
rect past errors. The directors 
should acquaint the public with 
their past difficulties. They should 
speak out frankly. 

But the directors must work fast. 
They have learned the lesson of 
depending on free publicity and the 
experience has been a costly one. 
They should set out to raise an 
advertising fund, engage competent 
advertising counsel and tell the pic- 
turesque and instructive story of 
the Sesqui the way they want it 
told, not subject to the demand of 
the editorial waste basket and blue 
pencil, but through a medium con- 
trolled by the directors — paid 
space, in other words. 


Western Campaign for Plumb- 
ing Specialty 
Trade-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing is being used in a campaign which 
the Sphinx Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles, is conducting on the 
Sphinx Toilet Silencer, which is dis- 
tributed through plumbing jobbers. 
O. Stutsman & Mummert, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, are directing this 

campaign. 


Joins Kirn Advertising Sign 
Company 
A. B. Maston, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, has 
joined the sales staff of the G. C. Kirn 
Advertising Sign Company, St. Louis. 


Transferred by “Liberty” 


Kilburn Brown, formerly in the auto- 
mobile department in the East, has been 
transferred to the Eastern division of 
Liberty. He will operate in New York 
City territory. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising +» Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


**“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























Advertising Club News 


Eighth District Convention to 
Be Held in October 


The convention of the Eighth District 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, which includes Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana, will be 
held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
on October 11 and 12. Stephen Q. 
Shannon, president of the Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis, has appointed Guy 
H. Cleveland, advertising manager of 
Luther Ford & Company, general chair- 
man of the convention. 

Other committee chairmen are: pro- 
gram, Elmer W. Leach; exhibits, Her- 
bert L. Montgomery, and entertainment, 
H. N. Bruce. Morning and afternoon 
sessions will be held on both days of 
the convention, with a banquet on the 
evening of October 11. . K. Wood- 
bridge, president of the International 
Association, will head the list of 
speakers. 

* * 


Program Planned to Get 
Outsider’s Viewpoint 


In an effort to determine the char- 
acteristics of the most effective copy and 
the use of advertising mediums, the in- 
dustrial division of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis plans to obtain speakers not 
closely affiliated with advertising but 
among the classes to whom advertising 
is directed. Architects, consulting engi- 
neers, purchasing agents, salesmen, sales 
managers and buyers. of industrial prod- 
ucts are expected to be on the programs. 

K. G. Baker, advertising engineer of 
the Fulton Iron orks, is chairman 
of the program committee, and George 
C. Nagel, advertising manager of the 
Skinner Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., is vice-chairman. 

- Ss 


Tells Tacoma Club Why the 
Buyer Buys 


The buyer buys because he has “con- 
fidence” in the merchandise, because he 
is “convinced” that he is making a good 
purchase for “himself,” Charles W. 
Myers, of Armour & Company, told 
members of the Tacoma, Wash., Adver- 
tising Club, recently. The buyer buys, 
he continued, because he has been made 
familiar with the merchandise through 
consistent and persistent advertising. 
Mr. Myers said that keeping everlast- 
ingly at it is one of the rules of adver- 


* 


tising success and that another rule is . 


keeping the same theme running through 
all the advertising of the product. 
* * * 


Pasadena Directs San Diego 
Meeting | 


This week’s regular meeting of the 


Advertising Club of San Diego was 
conducted under the auspices of mem- 
bers of the Pasadena Advertising Club 
who journeyed to San Diego for that 


purpose. 


Discusses Marketing Aspects of 
_ ° . . 

State Canning Legislation 

In support of advertising to develop 

acceptance for California canned fryit 
products, the State has passed legisla. 
tion to insure consumers receiving unj. 
form packing of fruit. This legislation 
which recently was enacted, is embodied 
in the California Canned Fruit Standard. 
ization Act which was sponsored by the 
packers, canners and growers to insure 
thorough State legislation and _ inspec. 
tion for uniform packing. 
_ The administration of this law, which 
is now in effect under the direction of 
the Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable 
Standardization of the State Department 
of Agriculture, is in charge of W. H. 
Tuggle, supervising inspector of the 
Canned Fruit Department. In a recent 
talk before the Advertising Club of 
Sacramento, he described the important 
influence of this act as it makes for an 
assurance of satisfied customers of 
California canned fruit products. 

“There are three grades of table fruit 
packed in syrup, known in the order of 
fancy, choice, and standard,” Mr. Tug- 
gle explained. “All fruit which does 
not meet the requirements of the three 
upper grades is packed in light syrup 
or in water and called seconds. Second 
fruit covers the trimmed pieces, odd 
sizes and uneven count as to the num- 
ber of pieces to the can and is packed 
for use in making pastry and pies. This 
fruit is wholesome, and edible but re- 
quires an additional amount of sugar 
when used and is not so appetizing in 
appearance as the upper three or table 
grades. 

“The law requires,” Mr. Tuggle said, 
“that all fruit below the grade of 
standard, viz., seconds, with a minimum 
of 10 per cent added sugar, and seconds 
packed in water, that is without sugar, 
shall be indelibly marked by embossing 
on the lid on the top of the can where 
a minimum 10 per cent sugar is added, 
the word ‘seconds,’ or, when no sugar 
is added, the words ‘seconds without 
added sugar.’ This marking enables 
the-housewife to tell at a glance whether 
the fruit she is buying is of second or 
higher grade. 

“The word ‘seconds’ will indicate that 
the contents of the can are wholesome 
food suitable for making pies and pastry, 
but not containing sufficient added sugar 
to make so palatable and delicious a 
food as the three higher grades which 
range in price to meet the condition of 
all purchasers for table purposes.” 

er 


* 
Buffalo Bureau Appoints 
S. T. Leaming 


S. T. Leaming has been apvointed 
merchandise manager of the Buffalo 
Better Business Commission. He for- 
merly was manager of the Richmond, 
Va., Better Business Bureau, later 
going to Providence, R. I., to organize 
a bureau there. He recently has been 
engaged in special work for the National 


Better Business Bureau. 
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Retailers Advertise in Interest 
of Public Safety 


Public welfare alone is not the only 
interest which should prompt business 
men to take steps to prevent traffic ac- 
cidents. As a group of merchants in 
Portland, Oreg., see the problem, it ex- 
ercises a handicap to business. Publicity 
given to the great number of accidents 
which take place breeds fear in the 
minds of people, many of whom avoid 
going out as much as possible. . 

The Portland merchants feel that if 
they can help to eliminate the causes for 
these accidents one of the results 
will be increased business. Accordingly, 
a group of local business concerns, 
twelve in number, have started a joint 
advertising campaign to promote im- 
proved traffic conditions. Full-page news- 
paper space is being wu in the cam- 
paign, which is to run for a period of 
six weeks. 

The copy carries a special appeal to 
motorists and pedestrians and emphasizes 
the dangers that lurk in grade crossings. 
One advertisement carries a pen-and-ink 
sketch of an engine running down an 
automobile whose driver ignored the 
grade crossing warning. At the bottom 
of the advertisement two little school 
children make the plea, “Mr. Motorist, 
please give us a chance.” : 

Those co-operating in the campaign be- 
lieve that their combined effort will help 
to eliminate many accidents and, by 
making traffic in Portland safer, induce 
more people to travel in the city. 


Death of Milton T. Feasley 


Milton Theodore Feasley, vice-pres- 
ident of Lambert & Feasley, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, died suddenly 
at that city on August 19, following 
an operation. He was thirty-nine years 
of age. 

Early in his advertising career Mr. 
Feasley was associated with Elbert Hub- 
hard at East Aurora, ter he 
joined Erwin, Wasey & Company, sub- 
sequently becoming secretary of Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., both of 
Chicago. He resigned from his latter 
connection about four years ago to join 
Gerard B. Lambert, who had been vice- 
resident and general manager of the 
aambert Pharmacal Company, in the 
formation of an advertising agency busi- 
ness at New York. 

Mr. Feasley had devoted much of his 
attention to the advertising of Lambert 
Pharmacal products, especially the hali- 
tosis campaign for Listerine as he was 
an important factor in the conception 
and development of this idea. 


Joins Fisher Company 
D. D. Taylor has joined the Fisher 


Company, Everett, Wash., as advertis- 
ing manager, succeeding Carl Paschke. 


Miss L, N. Nicholson, for the. last 
year with the publicity department of 
the Canadian National Railways at New 
at, has returned to the Montreal 
office. 
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A. W. Sullivan, General Man- 
ager, Tide Water Oil Sales 


Arthur W. Sullivan has been advanced 
to the position of general manager of the 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, New 
York, Tydol and Veedol. After an asso- 
ciation of seven years with the Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president, he 
joined the Tide Water ou Company 
and its distributing organization on 
January 1, 1926, as sales development 
and advertising manager. He formerly 
had been advertising manager of the 
Vacuum Oil Company for six years. 

William C. Gittinger, who had been 
assistant to Mr. Sullivan, succeeds him 
as sales development and advertising 
manager. 


Direct-Mail Convention Com- 
mittee Chairmen Appointed 


Gordon W. Kingsbury, advertising 
director of the Electrical Refrigeration 
Corporation, has been appointed chair- 
man of the attendance committee for 
the ninth annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
which is to be held at Detroit from 
October 20 to 22. Ward H. Marsh, of 
McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., is 
chairman of the publicity committee and 
G. Everett Booth heads the hotel 
committee. 


T. A. Baggs Joins MacManus 
Agency 

Thomas A. Baggs, recently an ac- 
count executive with Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, has joined the staff of Mac- 
Manus, Incorporated, Detroit’ advertis- 
ing agency. He formerly was with 
N. W. Ayer & Son at Philadelphia and 
at one time was European advertising 
manager of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany. 


General Refrigerator Company 
Appoints R. L. Windmuller 


The General Refrigerator Company, 
Beloit, Wis., has appointed Robert L. 
Windmuller as sales manager of its 
wholesale division. with headquarters at 
Rockford, He formerly was gen- 
eral sales manager of the Harry L. 
Hussman Refrigerator Company, St. 
Louis. 


Maclean Adds to Staff 
T. H. Frazier has joined the Montreal 
office of the Maclean Publishing Com- 
pany. He was formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of the Gazette Printing Com- 
pany, Ltd., also of Montreal. 


Joins E. Katz Special Agency 

C. P. Slater, formerly with the Kan- 
sas City Star, has joined the Kansas 
City staff of the E. tz Special Adver- 
tising Agency. 
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For facts ~ 


—ask the man who knows 


For facts you’ve got to ask the man who knows. For 
theory you can ask the next man you meet on the street. 


PRINTERS’ INK Monru ty has built a keen reader inter. 
est on a foundation of facts. More important, however, 
is that the facts are presented interestingly. It’s the 
MOoNTHLyY’s job to ask the men who know and then to distill 
the facts into a potation that will help and interest the sales 
and advertising executive. 


Take the September MonrTuHLY for instance. 


There’s an article on the difference between advertising and 
propaganda written by H. A. Barton, vice-president, The Albert 
P. Hill Company, Inc., advertising agents. He has a new slant 
on this question, “Is advertising a science?” 


Is the canvasser a menace to the retailer? George Allison, 
president, The Everwear Hosiery Company, says “No,” and tells 
you why in his article, “How We Help the Retailer Fight the 
Canvasser.” 


Sales conventions—are they helpful or detrimental? The Wyo- 
ming Shovel Works have found them highly beneficial—if they are 
planned in the right way. H. T. Potter, vice-president of the com- 
pany, tells how to plan a resultful sales convention. 


Do you believe in faith? A. H. Deute, general sales manager, 
The Borden Company, in “Why Faith Is the Salesman’s Biggest 
Asset,” preaches an unusual sales sermon. 


Is it possible to evolve an accurate system for the selection of 
branch managers? H. G. Kenagy, director of training, Armour 
& Company, describes his company’s system in “Taking t the Guess- 
work Out of Selecting Managers.” 
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What happens when trade-marking enters an industry that 
hitherto has cared little about pedigreed merchandise? R. B. 
White, president, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and chairman of the advertising committee of the Southern Pine 
Association, in “Pedigreed Lumber as a Forward Step in Mer- 
chandising,” tells what has happened in the lumber industry. 


How about the farmer as a prospect for quality merchandise? 
Ray Yarnell, editor, Capper’s Weekly, will open your eyes to new 
sales potentialities in his article, “Will the Farmer Buy Quality 
Merchandise? Try Him and See!” 


What do you know about getting the best results from line 
engravings? Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., general manager, Walker 
Engraving Co., in “It’s Only a Line Cut,” will give you some new 
ideas on what you, may have thought was a simple mechanical 
problem. 


Written by the men who know—not dull facts told un- 
interestingly—but living facts interpreted with the fire of 
interest that burns when men talk about the things that are 
closest to their business hearts. And in addition to the 
articles just mentioned there are twenty other articles based 
on the experiences of leading manufacturers telling how 
they have solved the vital problems of their businesses. 


Reader interest? Printers’ INK MONTHLY has won 
and held reader interest from the start—because it has un- 
derstood the necessity of getting as its contributors the men 
who know. 


The result of this reader interest is shown in the steady 
gains in net paid circulation and advertising volume. The 
September MONTHLY carries more advertising than any 
other September issue in the history of the publication. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
To publishers, advertising agents, direct-mail producers and others in- 
terested im reaching advertisers, the MONTHLY offers a SELECTIVE 
audience of concerns that count. October issue will close September 10-15 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


EVERAL members of the Class 

have informed the Schoolmaster 
that many of their friends are be- 
coming highly irritated by a fast 
growing selling practice—the prac- 
tice of sending out unordered 
goods by mail, followed by a.letter 
requesting payment or return of 
goods, 

These members of the Class 
want to know whether or not such 
merchandising is legal and whether 
or not steps can be taken to pre- 
vent businesses from using it to 
the annoyance of the public. 

The Schoolmaster finds that the 
New York Better Business Bureau 
has made a study of the subject. 
That Bureau’s report shows that 
the practice has indeed many rami- 
fications and varied uses. 

“This practice,” the Bureau’s re- 
port says, “operates in various 
forms; usually neckties, . fountain 
pens or other merchandise are sent 
to a wide list. Black-bordered 
handkerchiefs are often sent to 
relatives of deceased persons. So- 
called charitable organizations mail 
boxes of pencils to business houses 
with an appeal. A large number 
of persons recently purchased pen- 
cils received through the mails on 
the representation that the pro- 
ceeds were to be used for wounded 
war ve'’erans. Because only a 
very small part of the money was 
so used, the post office stopped the 
scheme by a fraud order.” 

' Concerning the legality of the 
practice the Bureau offers the fol- 
lowing opinion: 

“The Post Office Department at 
the present time does not bar the 

/ use of the ordinary mail for such 
schemes, but does refuse to accept 
such parcels as_ insured for 
C.O.D. delivery and will not pay 
indemnity for loss or damages. An 

effort was made in the last session 

of Congress to prohibit the use of 
the mails for all unordered parcels. 

The bill failed to leave the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. 

“There is apparently no law ap- 
plying directly to such schemes. 

The addressee is under no obliga- 


tion to accept parcels which have 
not been ordered regardless of how 
received and need not return them 
or pay for them unless used. The 
use of merchandise received in this 
manner constitutes an acceptance 
of a contract to pay the stated 
amount, or a reasonable price in 
lieu of any stated amount.” 
* * * 


As an example of advertising 
that says exactly what it means 
and then quits, the Schoolmaster 
is pleased to refer here to that 
done by the Armand Company, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. : 

Armand, which has had a lot 
of well merited attention during 
the last couple of years in adver- 
tising circles because of the ex- 
ceptional work it has done, has 
brought out a new cleansing cream 
under the name of Eau de Cologne. 
This preparation is being mer- 
chandised for just what it is—a 
cleansing cream. In other words, 
if a woman’s face is dirty she 
can apply this cream, wipe it off 
and her face is clean. 

The advertising sets forth that 

the cream is designed wholly and 
solely “thoroughly. and effectively 
to cleanse dirt, grime, powder and 
rouge from women’s faces.” 
_ The woman reader is not told 
it will make her beautiful. If she 
is ugly she will simply have to get 
along with her face as best she 
can or seek remedies other than 
the cream. But even an unpre- 
possessing face looks much better 
when it is thoroughly clean. And 
here is a point that no woman is 
going to miss. 

Why doesn’t Armand indulge in 
a lot of eloquent and poetical talk 
about dainty and fastidious women 
who desire to -enhance the pul- 
chritude of their already beauti- 
ful faces or words to that effect? 
Simply because such a_presenta- 
tion would be what a certain 
young boy friend of the School- 
master would call a lot of apple 
sauce. Telling a woman that if 
her face is dirty she can get it 
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UNTERS, take notice! This 
j 6 is the view from the factory of 
Frank A. Hoppe, Inc., makers of that 
famous Nitro Powder Solvent No. 
9 which has for over 20 years kept 
America’s gun bores mirror-bright, 
a source of much pride and satisfac- 
tion to our nation of marksmen. 
Hoppe’s No. 9, along with the 
proper oil and grease for the gun, is 
made in North Philadelphia, in a 
neighborhood as orderly as a firearm 
should be kept. Not far away may 
be seen the Ford Assembling and 
Distributing Plant. 








HURCHILL-HAL 
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.B.LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 

NEW YORK 
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Capable Copy and Layout Man 
wanted by Agency in 
Large City Outside of New York 


We are trying to find a really 
capable originator of advertising 
copy,—one who has ideas and can 
write in clear, convincing language. 

He should know how to make 
layouts for magazines, broadsides, 
folders, etc., direct the preparation 
of art work and follow through 
details to the completed advertise- 
ment. 

Besides being well educated and 
thoroughly trained in the princi- 
ples and practice of advertising, 
he believes in himself and is in- 
tensely interested in advertising as 
his life work. 

Such a man will find with us an 
extraordinarily agreeable and de- 
sirable association. 

Your letter may establish the 
contact for a personal interview in 
New York City. 

Address “U,” Box 105, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








‘Production 


I am seeking a position 
withanadvertisingagency 
as manager of mechanical 
production...My adver- 
tising agency experience 
covers a period of seven 
years. The past five years, 
I have been manager of 
production for an impor- 
tant agency that handles 
national accounts. In ad- 
dition to handling pro- 
duction, I was also office 
manager...Amthoroughly 
familiar with agency proce- 
dure, and as- production 
manager know every detail 
of the job—from rough lay- 
out to finished advertise- 
ment...34 years old, mar- 
ried, healthy, energetic, 
systematicand looking for 
an opening that has a real 
opportunity for growth. 


“R,” Box 103. 
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clean with this cream is more di. 
rect and much better. Every wo. 
man’s -face is. dirty now and then 
but not every woman is beautify! 
If she is not beautiful she knows 
it even though some soft-spoken 
advertisement tries to make her 
think she is. But a dirty face 
or one with too much powder or 
too much rouge—this is quite an- 
other thing. It is also a universal 
condition—part of the time. 
‘Why doesn’t the Armand com- 
pany advertise its cleansing cream 
to the men? They do not use 
powder or rouge. At least the 
Schoolmaster fondly believes they 
don’t. But their faces surely get 


‘dirty. If any member .of the Class 


doubts this just let him look 
around a bit, or even take a 
stealthy glance into the mirror. 
Keeping one’s face clean is not 
necessarily a feminine attribute, 
and so why should a_ so-called 
he-man shun cleansing cream or 
apply it on the sly? 

Anyway the Schoolmaster likes 
the Armand advertising. It is as 
clear of ambiguity as women’s 
faces are presumed ‘to be clear of 
dirt after they use the preparation 
it offers. 

* * * 

A recent Schrader tire gauge 
advertisement carries the head- 
line: “Test Your Tires Every 
Friday.” This advertisement is 
notable for two things. 

First, it is making a definite ef- 
fort to build a consumer: habit 
that will mean an increase in the 
sale of the product. Second, the 
headline has made an _ interesting 
use of the definite as opposed to 
the indefinite which shows dis- 
tinctly the value of the former. 

The company might have said: 
“Test your tires once a week.” 
This would have been fairly ef- 
fective, but not nearly so effec- 
tive as the objurgation to “Test 
your tires every Friday.” This 
company has set a definite day— 
Friday, because most tires do their 
hardest work over the week-end— 
and thus has given the user 0! 
tire gauges a quite definite time 
mark which will allow of no de- 
lay. The advertisers of motor oils, 
when they advise motorists to 
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Built by Realtors— 


The nationwide Model Home Move- 
ment of 31 leading building material 
manufacturers hinges on Realtors— 
America’s homebuilders—who will 
build, exhibit and sell these homes. 


We have been effectively helping 
these manufacturers sell realtors with 
a unique, effective plan. Let us tell 
you about it. 


NATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


PORTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORP., Publishers 
139 North Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Type composition that is 
supervised by men of wide 
experience in advertising 
and publishing. 





GILBERT P. FARRAR Associated with 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION CO., Inc. 


Publication and Advertisement 
Composition and Layouts 


461 E:cura Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Printine Crarts Bipc. Tel. LAC. 7865-6. 
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Relief—at last 


A first-rate organization can take over the edit- 
ing, advertising and printing ef a periodical. 
An —— staff and complete production 

ilable to busy executives, 
wishing to be relieved from betherseme details. 
We are specialists and save you time and 
money. Address P. 0. Box 146, Times Square 
Station, New York City. 
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change their oil every 500 miles 
recognized the same factor by 
avoiding such an indefinite state- 
ment as “Change your oil fre 
quently.” 

The advertiser who attempts to 
form a consumer habit is starting 
out on a difficult task. If he can 
make the habit-forming process 
simpler by tying it up with some- 
thing definite he has accomplished 
the first and hardest step of his 
hard journey. 

* » 

The Schoolmaster wishes to call 
the attention of every member of 
the Class to an announcement 
made recently by the new publish- 
ing firm called The. John Day 
Company, Inc. This announce- 
ment reads: 


We mean to refrain from superlatives 
about John Day books. The “finest 
work of the year” or the * ‘great Ameri- 
can novel” or the “most beautifully 
printed book of its kind’ may well ap- 
pear on our lists, but it will not be so 
announced. 

We see particular merit and have 
strong faith in each book we publish, 
else we should not have accepted it for 
publication. But catalogues, advertising 
and jackets will, so far as humanly 
possible, exclude our mere opinions, and 
will be designed to indicate, by fact and 
precise description, the scope and char- 
acter of each book, so that the reader 
may judge for himself whether it is 
likely to please him. From time to time 
we shall quote the commendation which 
we hope may come to our authors from 
disiaterested critics: We shall not, how- 
ever, strive to beguile readers by ardent 
expressions of our own. 


There are few things that are 
quite so dangerous to any kind of 
advertising as a too liberal use of 
superlatives. Book advertising has 
long been noted for its “blurbs.” 
Theatrical advertising has almost 
sunk beneath a deluge of “bests” 
“greatest” and “most grippings.” 
There are many other forms of 
advertising, too, which deal too 
greatly with superlatives and not 
enough with real selling argu- 
ments. For that reason, the John 
Day announcement comes like a 
refreshing breeze in a forest of 
too highly colored pyrotechnics. 
The Schoolmaster hopes that its 
lesson will extend to copy writers 
in fields far removed from the fev- 
erish and uncertain business of 
selling books. 
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Both Sells Your 
Prospects and Creates 
New Ones 


If both the prospects created 
by your publicity and the people 
on the'streets were told, all day 
and into the night all the year 
round at low cost, where they can 
see and buy your product— 

it is a certainty that your sales 
would greatly increase. 

The Flexlume electric day-and- 
night sign, at your dealers, is the 
proven answer. 

Let us submit a sketch of your 
trade name or mark as a part of 
a Flexlume, also successful plan 
for getting your dealers’ co- 
operation. No obligation. 


We also build exposed lamp and 
other types of electric signs for 
those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1040 Military Road 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ART 


OPPORTUNITY 


There is a splendid opportunity 
in an up-to-date Art Department 
in New York City for an Artist 
who can draw figures in pen and 
water color. 

Artist must be able to draw 
portraits, both male and female; 
one who can get dramatic action 
for newspaper and magazine com- 
position. Man who understands 
engraving ‘possibilities. Only ex- 
perienced Artist can be considered. 

Write briefly, stating experience, 
age and salary desired, sending a 
few printed reproductions. Com- 
munication honored strictly confi- 
dential. “Z,’’ Box 250, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


























Advertising Agency 


OFFICE 
For Sale or To Let 


(Just the office, not the agency) 


Completely furnished for general agency and 
direct mail. Ready to step inte. About 630 
sq. ft. Prominent 5th ave. Bidg. Combina- 
tion general office and reception room; also 2 
exceptional private offices, one of them fine 
for conferences. Ali daylight. Reference and 
research files, other data, electro files, etc. 
Unusual, simplified system of accounting, 
checking, filing, etc. Sell complete, rent fur- 
nished or unfurnished, or might consider shar- 
ing with free lance advertising man on co- 
operative basis. Address “‘ Y,” Box 109, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








WHERE IS THIS MANP 


3 Year old Agency wants this type of Man. 
30 to 40 years of age. One who can secure, 
develop and hold accounts. Write copy— 
plan and execute campaigns. Willing to 
start at living wage—share in profits on new 
b and tually take interest in 
Agency. Live energetic Christian man. Will 
find agreeable associate and excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address ‘‘V,” Box 106, P. 1. 








TOY BALLOONS 
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Railroad Uses Bus Editorials as 
Copy Theme 


Recently two Philadelphia news 
printed editorials decrying the 
the central city streets for terminal 
facilities by bus lines operating between 
Philadelphia and other cities. Ip its 
newspaper advertising the Reading Sys 
tem reprinted both editorials, with 
illustrations showing ‘Two Philadelphia 
Passenger Terminals.” One was the 
curbstoue terminal of the buses and the 
other the railroad’s terminal building. 
The editorials objected to the use of 
the streets as terminal facilities by the 
bus lines, paying no fee for the priv- 
ilege and blocking both vehicle and 
pedestrian travel. 


New Publishers’ Representative 
Business at Chicago 
Walter E. Hay and C. G. Purnell 


have formed their own business as 
publishers’ representatives at Chicaco. 
fr. Hay was formerly with Farm Life 
and, until recently, has been a partner 
in the Harry R. Fisher Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative. Mr. Purnell was 
formerly with the Chicago office of The 
Farm Journal and has been Western 
advertising manager of the American 
Fruit Grower. 


Philadelphia Grocers Reorgan- 
ize Co-operative 

The 1,800 members of the bankrupt 
Girard Grocery Company, Philadelphia, 
have voted to re-organize under the 
name of the Philadelphia Retail Grocers 
Association. It will not be a buying 
concern, as was the Girard company, 
but is being formed to further the in 
terests of the retail grocery business in 
Philadelphia. 


Record Sales for Canada Dry 


The sales of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., New York, amounting to $4,295,- 
498, established a record for the first 
half of this year. In the same period 
last year sales were $3,108,170. Net 
income for the half year ended June 30 
was $846,406, after charges. This com- 
pares with $670,232 in the first six 


Opens Studio at Minneapols 
Shirley S. Packard, formerly with 
Irvine & Company, Chicago, has opened 
a commercial art studio at Minneapolis. 
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Officers of the New Container 


Consolidation 

W. P. Paepcke has been elected presi- 
dent of The Container Corporation of 
America which, as has been reported, 
was recently formed through the con- 
solidation of the Philadelphia Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati 
Corrugated Box Company and_ the 
aper board division of the Chicago 
Mill and Lumber Company. The new 
concern, which has headquarters at Chi- 
cago, also owns a controlling interest 
in the Mid-West Box Company. 

In addition to Mr. Paepcke, other of- 
fiers of the Container company are: 
_ P. Brunt, executive vice-president 
and director of sales; E. R. Hankins, 
vice-president in charge of fabrication; 
F. G. Becker, vice-president in charge 
of administration and_ finance, 5 E. 
Cookson, treasurer and H. D. Davis, 
secretary. “ 
The Mid-West company will continue 
to be operated independently with Mr. 
Brunt as president and Mr. Hankins as 
vice-president. 


Southern Publishers’ Committee 


Chairmen Appointments 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, which was held 
in Chattanooga last week, John A. 
Park, president, appointed the follow- 
ing committee chairmen: 

Advertising, A. G. Newmyer, New 
Orleans Item-Tribune; editorial affairs, 
James B. Nevin, Atlanta Georgian; 
labor, H. C. Adler, Chattanooga Times; 
postage and legislation, Robert Ewing, 
New Orleans States; Washington and 
Lee University School of Journalism, 
John S. Cohen, Atlanta Journal, and 
trafic, Cranston Williams, association 
manager. 


New Campaign for Marr Oil 
Heat Corporation 


The advertising account of the Marr 
Oil Heat Machine Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, has been placed with Ward H. 
Olmstead, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. A newspaper, business- 
paper and direct-mail campaign is un- 
der way. 


KT 2. = 
NS RADIO MERCHANDISING 
The Magazine that 
, sells the goods 
The consistent advocate of 
nationally advertised vs. 
unknown radio merchandise 


239 West 39th St. 


&® NEW YORE ‘ 

















INCREASED SALES 
QuANTIiry PRODUCTION 
Repucep Costs 
Lower Prices 


—The above results justify the enormous 
yearly expenditure for general pub- 
licity advertising. 

—Premium Advertising may be justified 
on precisely identical grounds. By its 
use new customers are secured and 
old customers held. 

—It is not “something for nothing. 

ty of a customer to a 
brand of merchandise is worth a great 
deal to its manufacturer. 


on 

of their business. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 
9 West i8th Street, New York. 

















De Luxe Site 


for 
Printing Plant 
or 


Art Studio 


For concern desiring a high-grade atmos- 
phere with great advertising value. 
f Up to 1000 feet on the Boston Post 
Road near Mamaroneck. About 20 acres 
in site. 
1 Excellent opportunity for housing asso- 
ciates and employees. 
{ Owner will develop entire property and 
erect buildings for tenant, and lease for 
a number of years. 

Address “BANKER,” Box 251, 

Care of Printers’ Ink 





SECRETARY and 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


An untiring worker and one who has 
had seven years accounting experi- 
ence, Have just severed connections 
MANAGER f high ys Saae Gane. 

of high grade wee mag- 
azine. Best of references. ‘‘T,’’ Box 
104, Printers’ Ink. 





~ “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


TORON] 
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coPY WRITER who knows the art of 
sling by the written word. Althou 

90 per cent of his time will be devoted 
to writing productive letters, he should 


know something about making layouts. 


writing house-organs. An excellent 
Scents with well-established direct- 
mail agency located in famous Tri-City 
district. Apply by letter, stating qualifica- 
tions, age and minimum salary acceptable. 
The L. E. Chute Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
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Young woman—willing, capable, serious; 
college graduate in Journalism; specia 
work in advertising, “New York Times” 
experience—desires work with possibility 
of advancement. Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 


j STENOGRAPHER 
desires position in Advertisin Agency 
with opportunity to study advertising. 
Training, references, etc., on request. 
Address Box 935, Printers’ Ink. 








IDEA_SALESMEN ; 
The Dartnell Corporation needs wide 
awake representatives who can sell prof- 
itable sales plans to Sales Executives. 
Men will be selected for Philadelphia. 
Baltimore and New York. Three men will 
make good commission income right from 
the start in intensely neem. § work. 
New Yorkers may call Sunday, Aug. 29 
from 2 to 6—or anytime Monday. Let- 
ters from out of town men will be care- 
fully considered and interviews arranged 
for those showing necessary qualifications. 
Dartnell Corp., 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Advertising Salesman wanted to work 
on a business paper published in New 
York established over fifty years, better 
and stronger than ever—respected in 
the trade where all doors are open and 
this paper’s representative is welcome. 
Alert, quick-witted young man, 25 to 
30 years old, preferably with copy writ- 
ing experience, attractive and effective 
copy ideas and the ability to at least 
rough out sketches. Must be a hard- 
worker capable of developing into a hard- 
hitter for a hard working boss. The position 
is no short cut to success but a good op- 
portunity to acquire a substantial earning 
capacity as a salesman and if the man 
possesses the requisite capacity there is 
opportunity to develop into larger respon- 
sibilities. Useless to reply unless giving 
full details of exp, age and salary re- 
quired to start. Address Box 934, 2. 2 


Versatile 


COPY WRITER 


WANTED 
We want to hear from a man who is 
able to say: 

“I can write. I can drive facts home 
in a few crisp words—or evoke romance 
in a dainty booklet. 

“I can make my own rough layouts. 
I can specify type. At a pinch I can 
buy printing, plates and art. 

“I've the experience and the initia- 
tive which will enable me to do these 
things quickly and independently. I 
think my future lies in a po | but 
solidly-established New York agency, 
where my versatility will be an asset in- 
stead of a handicap. 

If you can say something like this, we 
want to hear from you. Write the details, 
State initial salary and send samples. In- 
terview will be promptly arranged or 
samples returned. Box 943, P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
AGENCY COPY POSITION 


Wanted by young man, 25, university 
graduate, now copy writer and house 
organ editor for prominent manufacturer. 
Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 














Layout Man 
with experience, can do some lettering 
and finished drawing, salary moderate. 
Box 944, Printers’ Ink. 








ae ee 
Advertising Solicitor 
Experienced executive, seasoned, College 
education. Newspaper and Magazine. 
Available now. Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer—Advertising Manager— 
Born with a sales sense 28 yrs. ago. 
Trained at a university. Skilled and tem- 
pered by 7 yrs’. exp. as copy writer and 
advertising mgr. Married. Salary $3500. 
Box 931, Printers’ Ink. 


PART TIME. Young man available. 
Knows layouts, copy and_ research. 
Writes booklets, folders or other direct 
mail literature. Can handle advertis- 
ing for small manufacturer or retailer. 
Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising—Young woman wants op- 
ang 4 in advertising field. 1 yr. col- 

e, European travel, a year’s exp. in 
advertising department of small depart- 
ment store, 4 yrs. bus. Ser 
of typing and stenography. 933, P. I. 


Advertising Manager of Small Daily 
paper desires greater opportunity. Would 
like to connect with agency, or larger pa- 
per. Would consider going with manufac- 
turer. Willing to start at the bottom. Mar- 
ried, age 27 yrs., American. Box 936, P. I. 


ARTIST 
with ten years of experience in pen and 
ink and color. Is capable of making lay- 
outs, creating ideas and doing finished 
work. Can supervise studio work. Desires 
to make connection with agency or ser- 
vice in New York City. Box 945, P. I. 


I know a SALESMAN who, through 
home ties, must confine his territory to 
New York and New England. Experi- 
enced—a worker—not yet thirty and one 
who can comprehend and follow through 
with a sales plan. To learn more about 
him write P. O. Box 595, Troy, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT FOR BUSY OFFICER OR 
SALES MANAGER 


Quick thinking, ambitious Executive, 37, 
seeks broader field. Experience covers sales 
routine, promotion, direction, correspond- 
ence, statistics, research, hiring, train- 
ing. Considerable advertising, copy and 
printing knowledge. Office management ex- 
perience, in addition, assures dependabil- 
ity, judgment and tact. Present employer 
will commend development unusually cor- 
dial customer-salesman-office-factory rela- 
tion. Address Capable, P. O. Box 4236, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Better Business Bureau Ready for Work in Chicago 
Jobbers Are Not Going to the Eternal Bow-Wows Jesse Calvin 


A Whimsical Plumber Advertises B. F. Berfield 


Layouts That Give Individuality to Business-Paper Copy 
W. Livingston Larned 


Give the Negative Appeal a Chance 
Who Is Responsible for the ‘Order Taker’’?................... C. C. Casey 
Farm Paper Summary 
Editorials 
The Movie Mind—Empty Praise from the Caesars—And Now Come 
the Physicians—Not Too Late to Advertise the Sesqui. 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 





PRINTERS’ INK 


THE success of Roper national advertising 

is evidenced, partly, by a notable increase 
in the average value of the unit of sale. 
Accompanying this has been an intensive 
merchandising plan, which turned dull sea- 
sons into profitable ones for Roper mer- 
chants. The plan has been guided through- 
out by the Wm. H. Rankin Company. 


Oo | % 
ve F RANKING 
COMPANY Advertising _ 
Main Offices: 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
AKRON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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« . around about the blue, the 
eternal bluc . . . under foot 
a titan pulse . . . shuffleboard 

. eight times around is a 
mile . . . what are they do- 
ing at home . . . wonder what 
CDFA is quoted at? .. . 


runs the news of the world. On the 

flashing decks of the black hulls, slip- 
ping tirelessly through plunging seas, wire- 
less drops its welcome nightly packet of 
items. In the morning the passenger 
crossing the Atlantic has his breakfast 
served in his favorite manner—au news- 
paper! Sporting results, stock market 
prices, the. latest Washington dispatch, a 
complete résumé of the world’s news is 
flashed over, the horizon to his ship each 
night. 

The Chicago Tribune furnishes, by radio, 
news dispatches nightly to 100 ships at sea. 
On 27 ocean liners, those of the White Star, 
the Red Star, Royal Mail, U. S: Lines, and 
Atlantic Transport, The Chicago Tribune 
prints and circulates. an oceanic edition— 
The Chicago Tribune Ocean Times. 

Advertisers in this newspaper are reach- 
ing thousands of travelers stymied in the 
Atlantic Ocean and are registering with 
their messages 100 per cent. A _ unique 
occasion is existent wherein you may make 
a lifelong impression, for, as one seasoned 
voyager puts it, “even the ads are read 
twice.” 


Chicago Cribuue Ocean Times 


231 W. 43rd Street, New York Tribune Tower, Chicago 


i NLEETLY after the coursing liners 











